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PREFACE. 


The  matter  comprised  in  this  volume^  it  may 
be  right  to  mention^  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  a 
work  of  a  more  ambitious  character^  projected  about 
two  years  since^  and  abandoned  for  reasons  with 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader.  On 
looking  over  the  materials  collected  for  the  stifled 
embryO;  just  alluded  to,  it  occurred  to  the  writer, 
that  by  their  systematic  arrangement,  a  work  might 
be  composed  which  would  amuse  as  a  string  of 
anecdotes,  and  interest  from  the  light  it  would 
incidentally  throw  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of 
artists.  To  what  extent  this  anticipation  will  be 
justified,  the  readers  of  this  volume  will  determine 
for  themselves. 

Apeil  28,  1853. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Early  intimations  of  genius  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
childhood  of  Titian,  Giotto,  Hogarth,  Velasquez,  Huysman, 
Gainsborough,  Bird,  Morland,  Opie,  Cimabue,  Filippo  Lippi, 
Domenico  GhMandajo,  Andrea  del  Castagno,  Fuseli,  West, 
Blake,  Barry,  Runciman,  Copley,  Cosway,  Jackson,  Allan, 
Salvator  !K?5sa,  Stothard,  Vandyck,  Pronti,  Jacob  Euysdael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Eaffaelle,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Beccafumi,  Griffiere, 
Lawrence,  Shee,  Etty,  Prout,  James  Ward,  Sidney  Cooper, 
Lander,  Redgrave,  Westall,  Paul  Potter,  Van  Hoist,  Seira, 
Monti,  Van  Ach,  Van  Leyden,  Ercole  Sarti,  Aerts,  Gambara, 
De  Solis,  Albano,  Cavedone,  Spada,  D'Arpino,  Da  Libri,  Mantegna, 
Caravaggio,  Lairesse,  Del  Vaga,  Tintoretto,  Buonvicino,  Ribalta, 
Arias,  Chambers,  Ker  Porter,  Robson,  Zurbaran,  Vieria,  Zucchero, 
DuUaert,  E.  Landseer,  Verkolie,  Da  Udine,Parmegiano,  Lanfranco, 
David  Scott,  Gaspar  Poussin,  Heemskerck,  Van  der  Ldepe, 
VanCl^ef,  Carlo  Maratti,  Goltzius,  Flinck,  Palma,  jun.,  Weeninx, 
De  Neyn,  Cambiaso,  Mignard,  Bacici,  El  Mudo,  Hoefnaeghel, 
Largilliere,  De  Arellano,  Mirevelt,  Giordano,  Spranger,  Parrocel, 
Bakhuysen,  Anna  Maria  Schuurmans,  Maria  Sybilla  Merian, 
Henrietta  Wolters,  Rosa  Alba  Carriera,  Sofonisba  Anguisciola, 
Schoor^el,  De  Laar,  Van  Schooten,  Denner,  Van  der  Werfe,  Van 
der  Velde,  Wulfraat,  Mieris,  Le  Brun,  Kunfer,  Gomez,  Mengs. 

The   artist^  like  the  poet,  "  is  born,  not  made/^ 
He  opens  his    eyes  upon    a  world  which  presents 
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itself  to  him  in  the  similitude  of  a  vast  picture 
gallery — a  field  of  study  inexhaustible  and  ever  new. 
His  earliest  perceptions  appear  to  be  those  of  beauty 
of  form  and  harmony  of  colour,  and  his  first 
impulses  are  to  reproduce  that  beauty  and  har- 
mony, as  manifested  in  the  aspects  of  nature  or 
the  emotional  play  of  the  human  countenance,  by 
the  aid  of  such  rude  and  simple  agencies  as  lie 
nearest  to  his  hand.  Thus,  Titian,  in  his  child- 
hood, expressed  from  flowers  the  juices  with  which 
he  coloured  an  image  of  tke  Madonna,  and  thus — 

"  Cimabue  found  a  shepherd-boy, 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground," 

a  pointed  stone  the  only  implement,  and  a  slab  of 
rock  the  only  tablet  available  for  a  graphic  record  of 
the  crude  conceptions  of  the  boy  Giotto. 

Wherever  authentic  details  have  been  preserved  of 
the  incidents  which  marked  the  earliest  years  of 
artists^  lives,  we  find  the  love  of  art  developing  itself 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of  reason.  And 
if,  in  these  early  eflPorts,  the  representation  bears 
but  a  rude  analogy  to  the  thing  represented, — if  it 
shadows  forth,  however  dimly,  a  portion  only  of  the 
superficial  properties  and  qualities  of  the  original, 
the  first  essay  is  regarded  as  a  positive  success.  It 
gives  form  and  pressure  to  the  early  impulse,  which 
is  strengthened  and  sustained  by  every  subsequent 
success-  inclination  ripens  into  habit,  and  the  child- 
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artist  already  feels  tliat  he  is  scaling  the  lowest  steps 
of  that  lofty  flight  which  terminates  in  some  altitude^ 
at  present  invisible  to  his  earnest  and  upward-gazing 
eyes,  but  where  his  "  undoubting  mind  '^  believes 
that  Fame  is  already  awaiting  his  arrival.  There 
may  be  as  wide  a  disparity  between  the  crude 
sketches  of  his  childhood  and  the  matured  produc- 
tions which  subsequently  gave  their  author  his  title 
to  rank  among  the  masters  of  his  art_,  as  between  the 
silver  thread  of  water  welling  up  on  a  green  hill-side, 
and  the  abounding  river  into  which  it  afterwards 
expands ;  but  there  exists  between  them  a  connection 
no  less  indissoluble^  and  we  naturally  feel  the  same 
interest  in  referring  to  the  early  intimations  of  genius 
manifested  by  artists^  as  in  tracing  the  noble  river  to 
its  obscure  source.  In  the  peculiar  realm  which 
they  are  destined  to  inhabit  and  adorn,  painters  are 
emphatically  ^'native  and  to  the  manner  born.^^ 

"As  I  had  naturally  a  good  eye  and  a  fondness 
for  drawing,"  says  Hogarth,  writing  of  his  own 
childhood,  "shows  of  all  sorts  gave  me  uncommon 
pleasure ;  and  mimickry,  common  to  all  children, 
was  remarkable  in  me.  An  early  access  to  a  neigh- 
bouring painter  drew  my  attention  from  play ;  and 
I  was,  at  every  possible  opportunity,  employed  in 
making  drawings.  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  of 
the  same  turn,  and  soon  learned  to  draw  the  alphabet 
with  great  correctness.  My  exercises,  when  at  school, 
were   more   remarkable    for   the   ornaments   which 
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adorned  them  than  for  the  exercise  itself."  And 
Hogarth's  childish  predilections  are  but  the  type 
and  counterpart  of  those  of  hundreds  of  other 
artists  in  all  countries  for  the  last  five  centuries. 
Velasquez,  liberally  educated  by  the  self-denying 
affection  of  his  parents,  covered  the  backs  of  the 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  his  school-boy  tasks  were 
written,  with  sketches  and  drawings  not  altogether 
destitute  of  the  genius  which  distinguished  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  maturer  years  ;  and,  in  the  studio 
of  Francisco  de  Herrera,  exercised  his  pencil  in 
pourtraying  the  peasantry  in  the  streets,  or  the 
frequenters  of  the  posadas  of  Seville.  Cornelius 
HuYSMAN,  while  yet  a  child,  fascinated  by  the 
sight  of  some  pictures  executed  by  James  Van 
Artois,  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  journeyed 
from  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  detailed  to  the  astonished 
artist  the  cause  and  object  of  his  visit,  and,  having 
been  received  into  the  household  of  the  latter,  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  path  which  leads  to  fame. 
Our  own  Gainsborough,  before  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  had  filled  his  copy-books  with 
sketches  of  the  woodland  scenery  of  Suffolk, 
spending  his  holiday  hours  in  ''  catching  soft  hints 
from  Nature's  tongue,"  and  storing  his  mind  with 
images  of  sylvan  beauty.  "  No  fine  clump  of  trees,'' 
says  his  biographer,  ^^no  picturesque  stream,  nor 
romantic  glade,  no  cattle  grazing,  nor  fiocks  reposing, 
nor  peasants  pursuing  their  rural  or  pastoral  occu- 
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pations,  escaped  liis  diligent  pencil."  (a).  Who  does 
not  remember  tlie  circumstance  of  Bird  chalking 
outlines  on  the  furniture  of  his  mother's  house,  and 
exclaiming,  with  all  the  glee  of  a  child  of  four  years 
old,  "Well  done,  little  Neddy  Bird !"— of  Morland's 
drawings,  so  full  of  promise,  at  the  same  age  ?  and  of 
Opie  exciting  the  anger  of  his  father,  the  rugged 
mechanic,  by  making  fantastic  designs  with  red 
chalk  upon  the  deals  which  had  been  carefully 
planed  for  his  use  ? 

CiMABUE  manifested  the  bent  of  his  genius  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  forsook  his  studies  for  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  drawing  men,  horses,  build- 
ings, &c.,  on  the  books  and  papers  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  In  the  earliest  child- 
hood of  Masaccto,  he  executed  drawings  which  were 
preserved  for  a  century  afterwards  in  his  native 
village ;  and  of  one  of  which,  we  are  told,  the 
expression  was  so  remarkable  that,  once  seen,  it  could 
never  be  forgotten.  The  boyish  fancy  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  running  riot  in  caricature,  and  disfiguring  his 
own  books  and  those  of  his  school-fellows,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Florence,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  prior,  and  led  to  his  obtaining  those 
facilities  for  the  study  of  art,  which  he  most  ardently 
desired ;  and  we  find  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  assert- 
ing his  fondness  for  artistic  pursuits,  by  sketching, 
with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  a  practised  hand,  the 
faces  of  those  who  passed  the  shop  of  the  goldsmith 
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to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  The  casual  sight  of  an 
oratory,  painted  by  a  rustic  pretender  to  art,  called 
forth  the  latent  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  cow-boy, 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  who  forthwith  commenced 
scratching  figures  of  animals  on  the  walls,  and  on 
stones  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  delineating  them 
so  vigorously  with  pieces  of  charcoal  as  to  excite  the 
notice  of  a  Florentine  gentleman,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  was  subsequently  enabled  to  gratify  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  acquire  the  mastery  of 
the  art  he  loved. 

FusELi  inherited  from  his  father  a  fondness  for 
the  art  of  which,  in  his  maturer  years,  he  became 
so  enthusiastic  a  devotee.  To  this,  his  studies  as 
a  school-boy  were  subordinated,  and  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  while  it  kindled  his  imagination, 
supplied  an  endless  diversity  of  subjects  on  which 
to  exercise  his  facile  pencil.  In  old  age  he  would 
fondly  recur  to  the  play-hours  spent  in  poring  over 
the  works '  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  whose  prints  his 
father  had  a  fine  collection ; — to  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment he  derived  from  copying  those  prints  and 
others  from  the  works  of  Rafi'aelle,  late  at  night, 
by  the  aid  of  pencils  v/hich  his  pocket-money  had 
been  thriftily  hoarded  to  procure,  and  by  the  light 
of  candles  purloined  from  the  kitchen  of  the  school 
at  Zurich.  Allan  Cunningham  informs  us  that  a 
wild  German  work,  called  the  "  Hour-Glass/' 
captivated  the  fancy  of  Fiiseli  while  at  school,  and 
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that  he  illustrated  it  with  outlines,  representing 
fantastic  imps  and  elves,  engaged  in  strange  dances, 
ludicrous  gambols,  and  mischievous  tricks.  The 
future  illustrator  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  was,  even 
then,  '^  of  imagination  all  compact/^ 

Few  readers  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
beautiful  incident  in  the  childhood  of  West,  watch- 
ing the  sleeping  infant  of  his  eldest  sister,  and 
striving  to  perpetuate,  by  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  the 
smile  which  flickered  across  the  infantas  face ;  or  of 
that  other,  to  him,  memorable  circumstance — the 
exhibition  of  his  sketches — the  sketches  of  a  child 
of  eight  to  the  wandering  Indians,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  summer  visit  to  Springfield,  who  rewarded 
his  dawning  skill,  by  teaching  him  how  to  prepare 
the  red  and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  stained 
their  weapons. 

The  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  Blare,  in  reading 
whose  life  we  seem  listening  to  a  strain  of  sweet,  but 
mournful  music,  is,  as  a  boy  in  the  hosierjs  shop,  in 
Broad  Street,  Carnaby  Market,  tracing  his  designs 
on  the  backs  of  the  shop-bills,  and  executing  his 
artistic  fancies  on  his  father^ s  counter.  The  way- 
ward Barry,  while  a  sailor-boy,  neglected  the 
duties  of  his  marine  apprenticeship,  and  made 
sketches  of  the  coast  along  which  he  sailed,  or  of 
the  groups  and  figures,  upon  the  vesseFs  deck,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  sailors,  and  the  vexation  of  his 
father.     Runciman,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  while 
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"  other  artists  talked  meat  and  drink,  he  talked 
landscape/^  commenced  making  drawings  at  six 
years  old :  and  Copley,  at  almost  as  early  an  age, 
was  accustomed  to  withdraw  from  the  family  circle 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  a 
lonely  room,  cover  the  bare  walls  with  charcoal 
drawings  of  martial  figures,  engaged  in  such  adven- 
tures as  might  occur  to  his  childish  fancy.  Cosway, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  provoked  the  anger  of  the  master 
of  the  Tiverton  School,  by  the  neglect  of  his  lessons, 
from  which  the  "  idle  pursuit  of  drawing ''  allured 
the  future  Royal  Academician.  And  Jackson,  the 
son  of  a  village  tailor,  in  the  rude  portraits  for 
which  his  school  companions  were  indebted  to  his 
pencil,  gave  prophetic  intimations  of  the  genius 
which  afterwards  perpetuated  the  features  of  so 
many  of  his  brethren  in  the  Koyal  Academy. 

The  first  efforts  of  David  Allan  were  uncouthly 
traced  with  chalk  upon  the  floor  of  his  father^s  house, 
in  which  an  accident  confined  him  as  a  prisoner; 
and  his  biographer  has  left  us  a  pleasant  narrative 
of  the  incident  by  which  a  sagacious  friend  was 
enabled  to  divine  the  latent  genius  of  the  boy. 
Little  David^s  schoolmaster  was  "  something  old, 
near-sighted  and  vain.  It  was  his  practice  to 
pace  along  the  floor,  among  his  scholars,  dressed  in 
a  long  tartan  gown,  with  a  tartan  night-cap  on  his 
head,  and  a  rod  of  correction  in  his  hand,  which 
he  applied,  in  times  of  irritation,  with  much  severity. 
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David,  now  eleven  years  old,  was  so  struck  with  the 
ludicrous  figure  which  the  teacher  made,  while  punish- 
ing with  difiiculty  some  stout  refractory  boys,  that  he 
sketched  the  group  on  his  slate  and  exhibited  it  to 
his  companions :  the  startling  laugh  which  this 
occasioned  drew  the  attention  of  the  Dominie,  who, 
though  sand-blind,  detected  the  resemblance ;  and, 
incensed  at  being  caricatured  among  his  scholars, 
bestowed  a  smart  chastisement  on  the  culprit,  and 
then  complained  to  his  father.  Old  Allan,  when  he 
heard  of  the  talents  and  the  petulance  of  his  boy, 
knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  school, 
which  he  did,  admonishing  him  at  the  same  time,  for 
insulting  one  whom  he  should  rather  have  honoured. 
'  I  could  nae  help  it,'  said  little  David  ;  '  he  looked 
sae  queer :  I  made  it  like  him,  and  a^  for  fun.' " 

Salvator  Eos  a,  the  son  of  an  indigent  architect, 
predestined  by  his  parents  to  the  church,  "  was  born,-" 
says  Pascoli,  '^  no  less  a  poet  than  a  painter ;  "  and 
amidst  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Pausilippo  and 
Vesuvius,  his  genius  received  its  earliest  inspirations. 
While  yet  a  child,  he  was  frequently  shut  up,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  his  truant  propensities,  in  some 
disused  rooms  of  the  old  cassaccia,  inhabited  by  his 
father,  where,  by  the  aid  of  some  burned  sticks,  he 
sketched  upon  the  walls  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  scenery  with  which  his  erring  footsteps  had 
rendered  him  familiar.  Once,  too,  in  going  to  worship, 
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these  charred  sticks  were  substituted  for  the  missal, 
and  the  heedless  scapegrace  proceeded  to  ornament 
some  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  great  church  of  the 
Certosa  with  designs  like  those  he  had  traced  upon 
the  loggia  of  his  own  home.  A  severe  flagellation 
was  inflicted  upon  him  in  consequence,  and  the 
parents  of  the  impetuous  and  irreverent  boy,  in 
order  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  similar 
temptations  for  the  time  to  come,  procured  his 
admission  into  the  college  of  the  Congregazione 
Somascttj  a  brotherhood  conspicuous  for  their  rigid 
discipline. 

Stothard,  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  felt 
the  love  of  art  stirred  within  him  by  seeing  some  of 
the  heads  of  Houbraken,  and  an  engraving  of  the 
blind  Belisarius,  by  Strange ;  and  the  first  employ- 
ment of  his  pencil,  was  in  copying  these  prints,  (b) 
Placed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  under  the  care 
of  an  ancient  widow,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  artistes 
childhood  to  obtain  admission  to  a  store-room  of  the 
farm-house  in  which  his  guardian  dwelt,  and  to  sit 
for  hours  upon  a  low  stool,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  a 
painting  which  hung  otherwise  neglected  there. 

Vandvck's  predilection  for  art  was  shown  at  a 
very  early  age.  His  imitative  faculties  were  called 
into  play  by  his  observation  of  the  designs  which  his 
mother  was  accustomed  to  execute  in  embroidery, 
and  his  early  efi'orts  with  the  pencil  were  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  same  judicious  parent. 
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Cesare  Pronti,  of  Riminij  owed  his  first  passion 
for  painting  to  contemplating,  when  a  boy,  a 
collection  of  fine  pictures  in  a  shop  at  the  fair  of 
Sinigaglia,  He  remained  riveted  to  the  spot  for 
hours,  unmindful  of  his  meals,  or  of  his  parents  who 
were  searching  through  the  city  for  the  young  runa- 
gate, who,  when  found,  could  scarcely  be  torn  from  the 
object  of  his  regards.  The  impression  was  indelible, 
and  he  soon  after  put  in  force  his  fixed  determination 
to  become  a  painter. 

Jacob  Huysdael,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years, 
produced  specimens  of  painting  in  oil  that  would 
have  been  no  discredit  to  artists  of  double  that  age. 
It  was  at  about  the  same  age  that  Claude,  designing 
grotesques  and  arabesques  for  his  brother,  who  was 
a  carver  in  wood,  manifested  the  first  indications  of 
that  taste  for  art,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
stimulated  and  developed  by  a  residence  in  Rome. 

Michael  Angelo,  while  yet  a  school-boy,  gave  up 
all  his  leisure  hours  to  drawing,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
studies.  Borrowing  the  necessary  materials  from 
Francesco  Granacci,  a  pupil  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
he  copied  in  oils,  upon  a  panel,  a  print  representing 
the  story  of  St.  Anthony  beaten  by  devils,  and  in 
depicting  some  of  the  subordinate  monsters  of  the 
composition,  he  went  to  the  fish  market  to  observe 
the  form  and  colour  of  fins  and  of  the  eyes  of 
fish,  that  the  whole  might  be  true  to  nature. 
Before  he  was  fourteen,  a  head  had  been  given  him 
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to  copy^  and  so  well  did  he  succeed^  that  having 
smoked  his  own  piece^  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite 
appearance  of  antiquity^  he  substituted  it  for  the 
original^  and  the  imposition  was  only  discovered  by 
the  ill-suppressed  laughter  of  one  of  the  artistes 
associates,  who  was  a  party  to  the  fraud. 

K/AFFAELLE,  obscrvcs  a  recent  biographer,  imbibed 
a  taste  for  painting  with  the  maternal  milk.  His 
first  playthings  were  the  implements  of  his  father^s 
art ;  and  the  latter  delighted  on  all  occasions  to 
encourage  tendencies  which  seemed  the  presage  of 
an  extraordinary  vocation  to  the  noble  art  which 
he  himself  so  loved. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  placed  by  his  father  with  a 
goldsmith,  when  only  seven  years  old,  evinced  a 
remarkable  aptitude,  and  had  attained  so  much  skill 
in  execution  by  the  age  of  ten,  as  to  justify  a 
prognostication  of  his  future  greatness.  Domenico 
Beccafumi,  like  Giotto,  employed  in  childhood  to 
tend  his  father^s  sheep,  was  observed  to  draw  on 
stones,  or  other  substances,  and,  failing  these,  he 
would  gratify  his  favourite  propensities  by  sketching 
with  a  pointed  stick  upon  the  sand  of  a  little  stream, 
which  wandered  through  the  pasturage  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  direct  his  flock. 

Walpole  relates  of  Griffiere,  who  was  called  "the 
gentleman  of  Utrecht,"  that  while  at  school  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  lad  who  was  learning  to 
paint  earthenware;^   and  feeling  such  a  bias  towards 
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art,  he  passed  his  time  in  assisting  his  friend  instead 
of  going  to  school,  setting  out  from  home  and 
returning  at  the  stated  hours,  as  though  the  day  had 
been  properly  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  school- 
room. 

At  five  years  old,  our  own  Lavtrence  had  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  local  reputation  as  a  draughtsman 
and  reciter ;  and  his  father,  the  landlord  of  the  Black 
Bear  Inn,  at  Devizes,  would  make  the  infant  prodigy 
stand  upon  the  table,  and  call  upon  his  guests  to 
decide  whether  the  future  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  friend  of  kings,  should  give  them 
a  recitation  from  Milton  or  take  their  portraits,  (c) 
At  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  was  taken  to  Corsham 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Methuens,  and  turned  loose 
among  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
various  apartments.  He  was  found  gazing  upon  a 
picture  by  Bubens.  "  Ah !  "  he  sighed,  as  he  was 
taken  away,  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  paint  like 
that.^^  He  went  home  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
what  he  had  seen,  and  also  produced  an  original 
composition  of  his  own,  which  Daines  Barrington 
speaks  of  as  having  been  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tion, considering  the  artist  was  a  mere  child. 

Shee,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  had  obtained  the  three 
chief  medals  for  drawings  of  the  figure,  landscape, 
and  flowers,  in  the  Dublin  Society  of  Arts  j  and 
when  not  more  than  sixteen  was  in  full  occupation 
as  a  portrait  painter  in  the  Irish  metropolis.     Etty, 
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like  Eembrandt  and  Constable,  the  son  of  a  miUer, 
betrayed  a  fondness  for  drawing  before  he  was  ten 
years  old.  "  My  first  panels/^  he  says,  ^'  were  the 
boards  of  my  father^s  shop  floor;  my  first  crayon  a 
farthing's  worth  of  white  chalk.^^  Prout's  childhood 
was  marked  by  an  attachment  to  the  pencil  which 
nothing  could  shake,  and  we  are  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  the  first  schoolmaster  of  the  future  artist  for 
fostering  that  attachment,  and  "  stimulating  him  by 
the  loan  of  his  own  pen  to  a  more  patient  and 
elaborate  study  of  the  child's  usual  subject,  his 
favourite  cat.''  Prout's  first  beginnings  in  landscape 
study,  it  is  interesting  to  add,  "  were  made  in  happy 
truant  excursions,  now  fondly  remembered,  with  the 
painter  Haydon,  then  also  a  youth."  James  Ward, 
sent  forth  into  the  world  as  an  errand  boy,  at  seven 
years  of  age,  traced  his  first  designs  upon  the  backs 
of  unfinished  mezzo-tinto  proofs,  and  gave  some 
intimation  of  his  latent  genius  in  the  bold  sketch  of 
a  hand  and  arm — from  recollection  of  a  design  by 
Fuseli — ^in  white  chalk  upon  the  front  of  an  old  box. 
"  The  earliest  recollection  that  I  have  of  myself," 
writes  Sidney  Cooper,  "  is  on  one  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  was  sketching  with  my  brother,  the  great 
church,  for  so  we  called  the  cathedral  (at  Canter- 
bury) ;  and  I  continued  to  sketch  that  and  aU 
those  neighbouring  objects  that  attracted  my  boy- 
hood's fancy,  when  the  weekly  half-holiday  would 
give   me   time,   till  I  was  thirteen   years  of  age." 
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Lander^s  instinctive  desire  to  represent  external 
objects  by  tbe  pencil,  was  awakened  by  a  perusal 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  when  he  was  in  his  ninth 
or  tenth  year.  Speaking  of  his  own  early  youth, 
Mr.  Redgrave  says : — ''  I  used  to  Hnger  with 
an  intense  pleasure — a  pleasure  that  I  now  find 
only  in  these  memories — on  the  heaths  and  commons 
which  surround  London,  making  such  rude  attempts 
at  sketching  as  a  little  landscape  painting,  learned 
at  school  would  suffice  for,  and  searching  out  the 
plants  and  wild  flowers  that  grew  so  plentifully  on 
these  open  wastes,  thus  perhaps  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  love  of  the  wild  growths  of  plants  and  for  land- 
scape paintings  which  are  among  my  greatest  sources 
of  present  pleasure."  Westall  used  to  play  truant 
from  school  in  order  to  make  sketches  from  nature. 
Reynolds  at  seven  years  old,  endeavoured  to  apply 
the  rules  laid  down  in  a  treatise  on  perspective  to 
a  drawing  which  he  made  of  his  father^s  school; 
and  there  are  drawings  in  existence  which  were 
executed  by  Mijller  at  four  years  of  age ;  we  have 
also  seen  characteristic  sketches  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  from  the  pencil  of  a  living  artist  who  now 
stands  pre-eminent  in  that  department  of  art,  drawn 
at  ten,  seven,  and  even  five  years  of  age. 

Paul  Potter^s  reputation  as  an  artist  was  esta- 
blished at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  Van  Holst  in  his 
tenth  year  displayed  so  much  skill  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  gave  him   three  guineas  for  one   of  his 
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pencil  sketches ;  Miguel  Seira,  when  not  more 
than  seventeen^  painted  an  altar-piece  at  Marseilles 
which  established  his  reputation :  it  is  due  to  his 
memory  to  add  that  the  wealthy  which  also  accom- 
panied the  reputation,  was  expended  in  relieving 
the  necessities  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Marseilles 
during  the  plague  of  1721,  and  that  his  means  were 
utterly  exhausted  by  his  benevolence. 

Giovanni  Battista  Monti,  the  son  of  a  mendicant 
at  Genoa,  while  a  mere  boy,  displayed  so  much  power 
in  the  sketches  he  used  to  make  upon  the  houses  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  Genoese  nobleman,  who 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
the  art.  Matthew  Elias,  employed,  hke  Giotto,  in 
watching  a  herd,  was  observed  by  an  artist,  tracing 
objects  on  the  ground,  and  was  indebted  to  that  cir- 
cumstance for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the 
evident  bent  of  his  inclinations.  John  Van  Ach^s 
artistic  predilections  were  shown  while  at  school  by 
sketches  of  his  companions'  countenances;  and  a  draw- 
ing which  he  made  of  an  illustrious  lady  who  passed 
through  Cologne,  while  the  young  draughtsman  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  astonished  the  artists  of  that 
city,  and  determined  his  own  career.  Van  Leyden 
produced  some  clever  engravings  before  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  executed  a  picture  of  considerable 
merit  at  twelve.  Ercole  Sarti,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
artist,  taking  advantage  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fes- 
tival, exhibited,  while  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  on 
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the  front  of  his  father^s  house,,  a  painting  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi^  which  was  looked  upon  as 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  Richard  Aerts,  the  son 
of  a  poor  Dutch  fisherman,  meeting  with  an  accident 
in  his  boyhood,  which  necessitated  the  amputation 
of  one  of  his  legs,  beguiled  his  tedious  confinement 
by  sketching  the  objects  around  him  with  a  piece 
of  chalk ;  and  these  sketches  displayed  so  much 
character  and  vigour,  that  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  an  artist,  and  became  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable repute.  Gambara,  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
compelled  at  an  early  age  to  assist  his  father  in 
the  business,  provoked  the  chastisement  of  his 
matter-of-fact  parent  by  giving  up  every  leisure 
moment  to  sketching.  Fortunately  for  the  boy,  the 
cause  of  these  family  jars  came  under  the  notice  of 
an  artist  who  discerned  some  traits  of  genius  in 
Gambara^s  drawings,  and  took  him  into  his  own 
school,  for  study.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Francisco 
DE  SoLis  painted  a  picture  of  such  great  merit, 
as  to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  by  whom  he  was  thenceforward  warmly 
patronised. 

Albani  gave  intimations  of  his  genius  before  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age;  Cavedone  w^as  not  much 
older  when  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  his  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  excited  the  admiration  of  Annibale 
Caracci.  It  was  also  in  the  service  of  this  artist  and 
his  brothers,  that  the  boy  Spada  was  employed  as  a 
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colour-grinder,  and  manifested  so  much  ability  in 
design  as  to  lead  to  his  reception  in  the  school  of  the 
great  Bolognese  artists.  Cesare  d^Arpino  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  obtained  a  similarly  menial  employment 
in  the  Vatican ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  painters, 
one  day  sketched  some  figures  on  the  wall  in  so 
meritorious  a  style,  that  the  pope  took  him  under 
his  protection,  and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  schools. 
GiROLAMO  DA  LiBRi,  the  Veroncsc  artist,  painted 
an  altar-piece  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  excited 
no  less  wonder  than  eulogium.  Andrea  Mantegna, 
the  son  of  a  herdsman,  of  whom  the  same  story  is 
told  as  of  Giotto  and  Elias,  produced  an  altar-piece 
at  seventeen.  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio 
was  inspired  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  an 
artist  when  employed,  as  a  boy^  in  the  preparation 
of  plaster  for  the  fresco-painters  at  Milan.  Gerard 
Lairesse  was  in  repute  as  a  portrait  painter  at 
sixteen.  Pierino  del  Vaga,  whose  antecedents 
were  so  remarkable,  manifested  a  predilection  for 
art  in  very  early  childhood ;  so  also  did  Tintoretto, 
who,  at  an  equally  early  period  of  his  existence, 
covered  the  walls  of  his  father^ s  house  with  designs 
indicative  of  the  genius  which  was  germinating  in 
his  mind.  Buonovicino  painted  an  altar-piece  at 
sixteen;  Juan  Ribalta,  when  not  more  than 
eighteen,  gave  proof  of  extraordinary  ability  in 
a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion;  and  the  Spanish 
artist,  Fernandez  Arias,  executed  the  great  altar- 
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piece    of   the    Carmelites,   at   Toledo,    wlien    only 
fourteen. 

George  Chambers,  the  marine  painter,  gave 
evidence  of  the  talent  for  which  he  was  subsequently 
distinguished,  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  master  of  a  brig,  trading  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic  seas.  Kobert  Ker  Porter,  whose 
boyhood  was  passed  in  Scotland,  and  who  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  Flora  Macdonald,  was  inspired 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  with  the  determination  of 
becoming  a  painter  of  battles,  by  Florals  spirited 
explanations  of  a  battle  piece  in  her  possession, 
representing  one  of  the  scenes  in  ^45. 

"  EoBsoN^s  taste  for  drawing,^^  says  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and  Bewick^s 
Book  of  Quadrupeds,  then  lately  published,  became, 
after  nature,  the  favourite  object  of  his  notice.  It 
seems  that  he  never  received  any  regular  instruction 
in  the  rules  of  his  art,  but  that  all  his  knowledge 
of  it  was  derived  from  observing  the  proceedings 
of  artists  who  came  down  to  Durham  for  the  purpose 
of  sketching  the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  vicinity. 
When  one  of  these  made  his  appearance,  he  was 
sure  to  find  himself  attended  by  a  ruddy-faced  boy, 
who  hung  upon  his  path,  and,  before  he  had  made 
much  progress,  the  little  fellow  was  creeping  up  to 
his  side  with  a  look  of  intense  interest  to  observe 
the  magical  effect  of  his  pencil.  By  degrees  he 
mustered  courage  to  show  his  own  attempts  to  these 
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mighty   magicians,  and  being   kindly   received   by 
several,  tbe  effect  of  their  advice  was  soon  visible." 

Francisco  Zurbaran,  the  son  of  a  husbandman, 
was  released  from  the  plough,  and  permitted  to 
receive  the  training  for  art,  towards  which  he  had 
shown  a  decided  inclination  before  he  had  escaped 
from  boyhood.  Francisco  Vieria,  the  elder,  must 
have  put  forth  his  powers  in  early  life,  for,  before  he 
was  sixteen,  he  had  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  paint  a 
large  picture  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  the  artist  executed  in  six  days.  Taddeo 
ZuccHERo  was  a  painter  before  he  was  fourteen, 
and  at  that  age  accepted  the  menial  office  of  a 
colour-grinder  that  he  might  enjoy  the  necessary 
opportunities  of  study,  spending  his  nights — so  great 
was  the  poor  boy^s  poverty — in  the  loggie  of  the 
Palazzo  Chigi,  at  Rome.  Heyman  Dullaert  be- 
trayed his  propensity  towards  art  at  a  very  early 
age,  covering  the  walls  of  his  father's  house  with 
sketches  of  all  kinds ;  and  we  are  reminded,  while 
writing  these  words,  of  having  seen  some  spirited 
drawings  of  dogs  and  other  animals,  executed  by 
Sir  Edwin  LandsEer,  when  not  more  than  seven 
years  of  age.  John  Verkolie^s  inclination  towards 
art  was  shown  during  a  three  years^  confinement  to 
his  bed,  resulting  from  an  accident  which  occurred 
to  him  when  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  the 
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exercise  of  his  pencil  at  once  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  his  confinement^  and  indicated  the  character  of 
his  mind.  Giovanni  Nanni,  better  known  as 
Giovanni  da  Udine  (like  many  other  Italian 
artists  from  the  appellation  of  his  birth-place) 
discovered  an  early  disposition  for  the  art^  by 
designing  the  animals  and  birds  pursued  by  his 
father  in  the  chase. 

Parmegiano  distinguished  himself  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  by  painting  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Parma.  Lanfranco^ 
when  but  a  year  older  than  the  last-named  artist, 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  several  saints, 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Agostino  at  Piacenza. 

The  anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved  of  the 
childish  days  of  David  Scott  foreshadow  the  future 
character  of  the  artist ;  and  the  story  of  his  making 
his  way  up  to  a  young  lady  in  a  room  full  of 
company,  laying  his  hands  upon  her  knees,  and 
exclaiming,  "You  are  very  beautiful;"  of  his 
fondness  for  ghost  stories  leading  him  to  manu- 
facture a  goblin  out  of  a  bolster,  a  sheet,  and  a 
mask,  and  then  of  his  screaming  with  terror  at  the 
object  of  his  own  fashioning;  of  his  fitting  up  a 
recess  in  the  bed-room  as  a  picture-gallery,  enclosing 
it  by  a  curtain,  and  admitting  the  other  children 
of  the  house  to  it  on  payment  of  a  penny;  and 
of  the   rude   designs   he    made    to    illustrate    the 
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supernatural  portions  of  "  Paradise  Lost/^  "  Mac- 
beth/^ and  other  books  which  came  within  his  reach, 
are  not  without  their  import  and  significance,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  artistes  subsequent 
career. 

Gaspar  Poussin's  future  celebrity  in  art  was 
predicted  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  similarly 
prophetic  indications  were  given  by  Colonna  who 
produced  at  the  age  of  sixteen  a  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  so  full  of  merit  that  his  reputation  was 
assured.  It  was  at  a  still  earlier  age — for  he  was 
only  ten — that  Guercino  painted  a  Virgin  on  the 
fa9ade  of  his  father^ s  house. 

Martin  Heemskerck^s  invincible  propensity  to 
art  was  shown  after  a  somewhat  amusing  fashion. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  and,  discerning  the  bias  of  his  son^s  mind, 
placed  him  with  a  painter  who  had  the  skill  to 
discern,  and  the  good  sense  to  encourage.  Master 
Martin's  artistic  leanings.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  boy's  services  were  needed  at  home  upon  the 
farm,  and  so  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  studio  of 
his  instructor,  and  employed  in  labours  for  which 
he  had  little  ability,  and  still  less  inclination.  One 
day  while  returning  from  milking,  with  a  bowl  of 
milk  upon  his  head,  "  his  eyes  were  with  his  heart, 
and  that  was  far  away,'^  and  either  by  accident  or 
design,  the  bowl  came  into  contact  with  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  which  shattered  the  vessel  and  dissipated 
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its  contents.  The  disaster  was  witnessed  by  the 
boy's  father,  whose  wrath  it  excited,  and  who  would 
have  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon  the  offender 
had  he  not  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  angry  old 
gentleman.  Young  scapegrace  conceived  that  the 
occurrence  furnished  him  with  a  suitable  pretext 
for  running  away  from  home.  His  mother  covertly 
furnished  him  with  a  little  money  and  a  few  other 
necessaries,,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  paternal 
farm^  he  repaired  the  same  evening  to  Delft,  and 
shortly  afterwards  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage 
of  Jean  Lucas  at  Ley  den,  where  he  resumed  the 
vocation  for  which  nature  had  designed  him. 

The  holiday  hours  of  Jean  Antoine  Van  der 
Leepe  were  spent  in  watching  the  nimble  fingers  of 
a  Beguine  at  Brussels,  embroidering  the  delicate 
point  lace  for  which  that  city  is  so  famous.  The 
patterns  which  she  executed  with  her  needle,  he 
delineated  with  his  pencil,  and  the  sports  and  comrades 
of  his  childhood  were  aband9ned  for  this  new  source 
of  amusement  and  delight.  Such  engravings  as  fell 
in  his  way  were  eagerly  copied,  and  he  displayed  so 
much  aptitude  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  that  his 
instructors  permitted  him,  by  way  of  reward  for  his 
general  attention  to  his  ordinary  studies,  to  indulge 
himself  with  the  use  of  canvas  and  colours.  His 
natural  taste,  and  a  close  application  to  this  fasci- 
nating pursuit,  caused  him  to  make  rapid  progress ; 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  father's  home  at  Bruges, 
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he  announced  Ms  unalterable  determination  of 
becoming  a  painter. 

It  was  at  school,  also,  that  Jean  Van  Cleef 
displayed  the  faculties  he  possessed  for  design; 
neither  menaces  nor  chastisements  could  deter  him 
from  covering  his  school-books  with  the  scrawls 
which  his  fancy  dictated;  and  the  rector  of  the 
college,  finding  it  hopeless  to  prolong  the  contest 
between  the  natural  bent  of  the  young  student^s 
mind  and  its  aversion  to  the  ordinary  routine  of 
learning,  judiciously  recommended  the  boy^s  father 
to  withdraw  him  from  school,  and  give  free  course  to 
the  fixed  inclinations  of  his  mind,  which  the  father 
did. 

Carlo  Maratta  was  a  painter  from  his  cradle. 
With  the  first  gleam  of  intelligence,  while  yet  a 
mere  bambino  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  his  childish 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  pictures  which  adorned  the 
churches,  and  he  would  disturb  the  devotions  of 
those  about  him  by  pointing  to  the  figures  which  thus 
absorbed  his  attention.  As  soon  as  he  was  a  little 
older,  he  covered  the  walls  of  his  father^ s  house  with 
sketches  of  the  Virgin ;  and  in  default  of  colours,  he 
had  recourse,  like  Titian,  to  the  juices  of  herbs  and 
flowers.  He  copied  every  print  of  which  he  could 
obtain  possession,  and  neglected  his  lessons  at  school 
in  order  that  he  might  design  the  figures  and 
incidents  suggested  by  his  vagrant  fancy.  Chance 
threw  in  his  way  a  book  full  of  elementary  sketches, 
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whicli  his  half-brotlier,  Barnabas  (also  a  painter)^ 
had  left  in  his  mother's  house.  These  the  young 
Carlo  copied  from  beginning  to  end,  and  sent  them 
to  his  brother  who  was  at  Eome. 

Henry  Goltzius  owed  his  rudimentary  instruc- 
tions to  his  father,  who  possessed  some  skill  as  a 
painter  upon  glass.  When  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  the  j^outhful  artist  was  accustomed, 
we  are  told,  to  trace  all  sorts  of  figures  on  the  walls 
of  his  father''s  house ;  and  these  juvenile  designs  are 
said  to  have  displayed  a  surprising  degree  of  ability. 

GovAERT  Flinck,  the  son  of  the  treasurer  of 
Cleves,  was  dedicated  by  his  father  to  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  and  was  placed  with  a  silk-mercer  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  requisite  training  in  that 
branch  of  trade ;  but  nature  had  quite  other  ends  in 
view  when  she  sent  young  Flinck  into  the  breathing 
world,  and  instead  of  mercantile  entries,  he  filled  his 
master's  day-books  and  ledgers  with  sketches  of  men 
and  animals.  In  the  worthy  mercer's  eyes,  this 
mischievous  defacement  of  books  sacred  to  the 
records  of  commerce,  was  little  better  than  profanity; 
and  he  remonstrated  with  the  elder  Flinck,  assuring 
him  that  his  son  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a 
dauber  instead  of  a  merchant.  The  treasurer  of 
Cleves  was  grievously  afflicted  by  the  news,  for  he 
appears  to  have  regarded  painter  and  vagabond  as 
synonymous  terms.  Govaert  received  a  severe  lecture, 
and  promised  amendment.     He  was  then  confided 
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to  the  care  of  a  merchaiit  in  Amsterdam,  but  liere 
an  accident  destroyed  the  intentions  of  Ms  father^ 
and  rekindled  liis  old  affection  for  design.  He 
happened  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  painter  on 
glass,  who  lent  him  some  studies,  which  Govaert, 
being  unable  to  copy  by  day,  employed  himself  in 
imitating  during  the  hours  which  should  have  been 
given  to  sleep,  collecting  all  the  broken  ends  of 
candles  from  the  kitchen  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  artificial  light ;  but  this  could 
not  continue  for  any  length  of  time  without  attracting 
attention,  and  being  discovered,  he  incurred  a  still 
heavier  infliction  of  paternal  wrath,  and  the  interdict 
from  painting  was  laid  upon  him  more  rigorously 
than  ever.  The  final  abandonment  of  his  beloved 
pursuits  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  when,  just  at  this 
juncture,  Lambert  Jacobs,  a  celebrated  preacher, 
happened  to  visit  Cleves.  The  eloquence  and  ex- 
emplary life  of  the  preacher  procured  for  him  ready 
admission  into  the  houses  of  the  best  families  in  the 
place,  and  the  treasurer,  among  others,  was  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  so  famous  a 
preacher  and  so  excellent  a  man  beneath  his  hospit- 
able roof.  But  Lambert  Jacobs  was  something  more 
than  a  pulpit  orator ;  he  dabbled  a  little  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  was  a  respectable  painter.  He  was,  there- 
fore competent  both  to  discern  the  promising 
abilities  of  Govaert,  and  to  combat  and  destroy  the 
prejudices  of  his  father.     In  fine,  the  treasurer  of 
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Cleves  was  content  to  place  his  son  under  the  tuition 
of  the  reverend  painter,  and  the  pupil  was  made 
happy  by  the  act.  Govaert^s  application  to  his  art_, 
and  the  generous  emulation  which  sprung  up  between 
himself  and  his  fellow-pupil,  Backer,  soon  enabled 
him  to  make  such  rapid  strides  in  his  new  profession 
that  it  yielded  him  some  amount  of  emolument. 
Afterwards,  accompanied  by  the  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  just  alluded  to,  he  attached  himself  to 
Rembrandt,  and  profited  so  largely  by  his  studies 
under  that  master,  that  many  of  Flinck^s  productions 
passed  current,  and  it  is  believed,  still  pass  current 
for  those  of  the  more  illustrious  Fleming. 

The  younger  Palma^s  early  efforts  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  generous  and 
discriminating  patron.  He  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  when  he  copied  Titian^s  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  during  its  progress, 
Guido  Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  pleased  himself  by 
watching  the  youthful  artistes  active  pencil.  One 
day  while  the  duke  was  hearing  mass,  Palma  hit  off 
a  rapid  and  striking  likeness  of  that  prince ;  the 
circumstance  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  some 
of  the  domestics,  who  informed  their  master  of  it. 
The  duke  sent  for  the  young  painter,  liberally 
rewarded  him  both  for  the  portrait  and  the  copy  from 
Titian ;  and,  charmed  with  the  genius  which  was 
apparent  in  these  productions,  carried  Palma  with 
him  in  his  suite  to  Urbino,  gave  him  every  facility 
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for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  afterwards 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  continuing  them 
at  Rome. 

Jean  Baptiste  Weeninx^s  earliest  predilections 
appear  to  have  been  for  books ;  and  either  to  gratify 
or   subdue   them,   his   mother   placed   him  with   a 
bookseller;   but  the  boy^s  fondness  for  books  and 
reading  soon   gave  way  to  a   more   powerful   pro- 
pensity, and  every  leisure  moment  was  consumed  in 
sketching  whatever  his  fancy  dictated.     The  book- 
seller's remonstrances  were  made  in  vain ;  his  young 
charge  was  transferred  to  the  care  and  instruction  of 
a  woollen  draper,  who  found   the   future  artist  as 
inveterately  bent  upon  sketching  and  designing  as 
the  bookseller  had  done.     For  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  employment,  young  Weeninx  had  the  utmost 
distaste,  and  made  no  secret  of  it.     At  length  his 
mother,  loving  her  offspring  too  well  to  persist  in 
thwarting  the  bent  of  his  genius,  placed  him  with 
an  artist  named  Micker,  from  whose  studio  he  after- 
wards passed  into  that  of  Abraham  Bloemart.    Here 
the  boy  found  his  true  vocation,  and  applied  himself 
perse veringly   to   the   study   of   his   art,    sketching 
incessantly  from  nature,  and  indicating  his  feeling 
for  the  picturesque  by  the  subjects  with  which  he 
filled  his  teeming  sketch-book. 

The  boyhood  of  Pierre  de  Neyn  would  supply 
another  illustration  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.     At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he 
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was  compelled  to  engage  in  the  laborious  occupation 
of  his  father,  a  stone-mason.  Notwithstanding  his 
mechanical  employment,  he  possessed  a  mind  which 
craved  acquaintanceship  with  the  abstract  sciences. 
Out  of  his  slender  earnings  he  contrived  to  buy  a 
few  books  which  treated  of  mathematics,  architecture, 
and  perspective,  and  by  the  aid  of  these,  and  the 
operations  of  his  own  clear  and  intelligent  mind, 
he  acquired  such  a  thorough  mastery  over  these 
sciences,  that  his  brother  artists  consulted  him  as  an 
authority,  and  he  became  a  public  instructor. 

LucA  Cambiaso,  with  the  daring  of  genius,  under- 
took, at  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  execution  of  a 
fresco  on  the  fa9ade  of  a  house.  So  juvenile  was  the 
artistes  appearance,  that  some  Florentine  painters 
who  had  mounted  the  scaffold  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  work  in  progress,  mistook  him  for  a 
colour-grinder.  Seeing  him  prepare  his  palette  and 
pencils,  and  advance  towards  the  unfinished  fresco, 
the  well-meaning  painters  interposed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rash  youth  from  defacing  a  work  which, 
as  they  conceived,  he  was  quite  incompetent  to  take 
any  part  in;  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  soon 
dissipated  their  incredulity,  which  gave  way  to  a 
feeling  of  admiration  and  astonishment, 

Pierre  Mignard,  destined  by  his  father  to  follow 
the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  betrayed  a  happy  facility 
in  sketching  portraits  when  only  eleven  years  old. 
In  accompanying  the  practitioner  with  whom  he  was 
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placed^  in  his  visits  to  tlie  sick,  far  from  listening  to 
tlie  recital  of  the  symptoms  of  their  malady,  or  to 
the  course  of  treatment  prescribed  by  his  master, 
young  Pierre  employed  himself  in  sketching  the 
aspects  and  attitudes  of  the  patients  or  of  those  who 
attended  on  them ;  and  mention  is  made  of  a  picture 
which  he  produced  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in 
which  he  introduced  the  doctor,  his  wife,  children, 
and  domestics,  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
executed  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  astonish  the  circle 
in  which  he  lived,  and  give  undoubted  intimations  of 
future  renown. 

We  cannot  refuse  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
boyish  enthusiasm  and  hearty  devotion  to  art  of 
Jean  Baptists  Gauli,  better  known  as  Bacici. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age,  alone,  unfriended,  and 
with  nothing  to  sustain  him  in  the  present  but  his 
hopes  of  the  future,  we  find  him  setting  out  from 
the  atelier  of  Borgognone,  with  his  portfolio  under 
his  arm,  and  boldly  soliciting  a  passage  to  Bome 
in  a  vessel  which  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from 
Genoa,  with  the  envoy  of  that  republic  on  board. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  refusal  of  the  captain,  he 
presents  himself,  with  his  brave  boy^s  heart  beating 
stoutly  within  him,  at  the  door  of  the  envoy ;  tells 
his  simple  story,  his  love  of  his  profession,  his  desire 
for  advancement,  and  his  humble  circumstances,  to 
the  diplomatist,  who,  pleased  with  the  frank,  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  lad,  takes  him  into  his  own  suite,  and 
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affords  iiim  shelter^  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  until  he 
sees  him  comfortably  domiciled  beneath  the  roof  uf 
a  French  picture-dealer,  Avho  also  united  to  that 
calling  the  profession  of  an  artist. 

Juan  Fernandez  Navaerete  (El  Mudo),  the 
dumb  artist  of  Spain,  "cut  off/^  as  Mr.  Stirling 
observes,  "  from  the  usual  channels  of  converse,  was 
compelled  to  express  his  wants  and  his  thoughts  by 
rough  sketches  in  chalk  or  charcoal — a  practice  in 
which  he  early  displayed  great  readiness  of  hand, 
and   learned   to   draw   as    other   children    learn  to 


The  story  of  George  Hoefnaeghel^s  early  days 
will  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
natural  genius  will  resist  and  overcome  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  hostile  to  its  growth,  just  as  we 
may  see  a  slab  of  stone  gradually  elevated  and  dis- 
placed by  the  slow  and  continuous  upheaving  of 
some  apparently  fragile  plant  growing  beneath,  and 
struggling  in  the  damp  and  darkness  to  spread  its 
tender  leaves  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun. 
HoefnaeghePs  father  was  a  wealthy  diamond  mer- 
chant of  Antwerp,  and  intended  that  his  son  should 
follow  the  same  lucrative  pursuit.  To  this  the  boy 
had  an  unconquerable  aversion.  He  would  be  an 
artist,  or  he  would  be  nothing.  Forbidden  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  materials  for  drawing,  he  had 
recourse,  in  the  playground  and  in  his  walks,  to  the 
singular  expedient  of  "  tracing  his  idle  fancies,^^  like 
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Giotto^  "  on  the  ground/'  The  more  rigorously  the 
elder  Hoefnaeghel  forbade  his  son^s  indulgence  in 
anything  approaching  to  design,  the  more  closely 
did  the  boy^s  heart  cling  to  its  sole  delight ;  and 
this  "divided  duty^^  appeared  irreconcilable,  when  a 
fortunate  accident  intervened.  One  of  the  lad^s 
sketches  happened  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy.  He  perceived  its  merit,  and 
he  perceived  also  the  violence  which  the  father^s 
resolution  was  doing  to  the  natural  inclination  of  his 
son,  and  in  deference  to  the  remonstrances  of  this 
influential  mediator,  the  elder  Hoefnaeghel  permitted 
his  son  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
painting. ,  -  In  process  of  time  the  boy  became  not 
merely  an  accomplished  artist,  but  a  man  of  letters, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  poets  of  the  day.  He  was  also 
enabled  to  verify  in  his  own  person  the  truth  of  that 
venerable  saw, — 

"■  AVhen  land  is  gone,  and  money  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent," 

for  sudden  ruin  overtoook  both  his  father  and  him- 
self. They  were  both  carrying  on  a  traffic  in 
diamonds ;  and  during  the  occupation  of  Antwerp 
by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  the  Hoefnaeghels  thought 
it  prudent  to  bury  their  treasure  in  the  ground. 
The  secret  was  wrung  from  the  domestics  of  the 
establishment  by  the  menaces  of  the  brutal  soldiery, 
who   were  thus  enabled  to  appropriate   a  splendid 
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prize.  The  loss,  so  far,  was  irrecoverable,  but  there 
still  remained  to  the  artist  the  genius  which  God 
had  given  him,  and  by  its  exercise  he  was  enabled 
once  more  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  ultimately  he 
died  wealthy. 

Nicolas  de  Largilliere,  in  the  days  of  his 
pupilage,  owed  as  much  of  his  precocious  ability  to 
the  inspirations  of  his  genius  as  to  the  instructions 
of  the  artist  with  whom  he  had  been  placed.  Acci- 
dent revealed  to  the  latter  a  Holy  Family  designed 
by  his  pupil  with  wonderful  success.  The  master 
requested  the  youthful  painter  to  produce  the 
original  of  a  composition  too  meritorious  to  be  any 
other  than  a  copy.  "  I  had  none,"  replied  the  youth. 
"  I  consulted  only  my  genius."  He  continued  for 
eighteen  months  in  the  studio  of  his  teacher,  and 
then  (being  eighteen  years  of  age)  he  was  dismissed 
to  fight  his  own  way  in  the  world,  with  this  valedic- 
tory remark  from  his  master :  "  You  are  sufficiently 
master  of  your  art  now,  to  profess  it  on  your  own 
account.  Go  and  fly  with  your  own  wings."  And 
those  wings  sustained  him  in  his  flight. 

Poverty  and  bereavement  obscured  the  childhood 
of  Juan  de  Arellano.  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
was  placed  by  his  widowed  mother  in  the  atelier  of 
a  provincial  painter  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  for  eight  years;  and  Mr. 
Stirling  quotes  from  Palomino  a  little  incident  which 
proves  under  what  discouraging  circumstances  the 
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poor  lad  adhered  to  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  So 
straitened  were  his  means  that  when  he  was  sent 
to  Madrid  on  business  by  his  master,  having  trudged 
thither^  a  distance  of  six  leagues  on  foot,  he  used  to 
sleep  at  night  on  the  broad  steps  of  the  church  of 
San  Felipe  el  Eeal. 

The  exquisite  character  of  Mirevelt^s  hand- 
writing, at  eight  years  of  age,  which  is  said  to  have 
excelled  that  of  the  best  penmen  in  Delft,  was  the 
first  token  he  gave  of  his  future  powers  as  an  artist. 
In  accordance  with  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  he 
was  placed  with  one  of  the  first  engravers  of  the  day 
(Jerome  Wierix),  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  art,  and  by  consequence,  the  principles 
of  design.  His  aptitude  for  this  avocation  was  so 
great,  and  his  progress  so  rapid,  that,  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  he  published  some  engravings  of 
scriptural  subjects,  designed  and  executed  by  himself, 
which  conclusively  stamped  him  as  an  artist,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  an  engraver. 

The  early  history  of  Luca  Giordano  is  an  inte- 
resting one.  He  was  the  son  of  a  very  indiff'erent 
painter  at  Naples,  and  having  the  good  fortune  to 
reside  close  by  the  studio  of  Spagnoletto,  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  master  became  familiar  to,  and 
exercised  a  powerful  fascination  over,  the  mind  of 
little  Luca  Fa  Presto,  who  preferred  feasting  his  eyes 
upon  the  compositions  of  the  great  Spaniard,  to  par- 
ticipating in  the  ordinary  sports  of  childhood.     The 
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pencil  was,  in  fact,  his  plaything,  and  the  drawings 
he  made  when  little  more  than  five  years  old  cansed 
the  painter  Stanzioni  to  prophesy  that  the  precocious 
boy  would  one  day  become  the  first  painter  of 
the  age.  It  happened  that  Giordano^s  father  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  monks  of  a  conventual 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood  to  execute  a 
fresco  in  their  chapel.  Two  infants  were  to  be 
introduced  into  the  composition,  and  this  appears  to 
have  somewhat  embarrassed  the  painter,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  assistance  of  a  brother  artist. 
During  his  absence,  Master  Luca  (himself  a  promising 
infant  of  seven  years  old)  seized  upon  his  father^s 
brushes  and  executed  one  of  the  desiderated  figures. 
How  the  elder  Giordano  crossed  himself  on  his 
return,  with  an  awful  belief  in  diabolical  interven- 
tion ;  how  he  questioned  the  child  about  the  matter ; 
how  he  refused  to  credit  the  assertion  that  the  figure 
was  the  work  of  Master  Luca;  and  how  his  incre- 
dulity vanished  on  seeing  the  little  urchin  resume 
the  pencils,  and  paint  in  the  second  infant,  may  be 
very  naturally  imagined  ;  and  if  the  astonished 
parent  went  abroad  and  proclaimed  what  a  prodigy 
he  possessed  in  his  seven  years  old  son,  we  must  not 
feel  surprised.  The  Spanish  Viceroy  condescended 
to  inspect  the  work,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  very 
good;  and  he  added  some  more  substantial  expres- 
sions of  his  satisfaction  by  the  gift  of  a  handful  of 
pistoles,  and  the  recommendation  of  little  Luca  to 
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the  notice  of  Spagnoletto^  tlie  premier  painter  of  the 
viceregal  court,,  who  received  the  boy  into  his  studio, 
and  under  whose  instructions  Luca  Giordano  made 
surprising  progress. 

Bartholomew   Spranger^    the   third   son    of    a 
merchant^  was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  lucra- 
tive pursuits    of  commerce^    but   he   betrayed   the 
same  proneness  to  pervert  the  day-book  and  ledger 
from  their  rightful  uses,  and  to  enter  therein  figures 
not  recognised  by  any  discreet  accountant,  which 
Govaert    Flinck    had    done.       His   father   did   not 
attempt  to  thwart  the  dictates  of  nature,  but  placed 
his  son  under  the  tuition  of  Jean  Madin,  a  painter  of 
Haarlem,  and  afterwards  with  another  artist,  named 
Mostar.     The  compositions  of  Frank  Floris,  and  a 
diligent  study    of   the   writings   of  the  best  poets, 
stimulated  the  youthful  painter  to  rival  the  excel- 
lence he  discerned  in  the  works  of  the  one,  and  to 
give  a  visible  expression  to  the  conceptions  which 
he  met  with  in  the  poems  of  the  others ;  and  as  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  generous  patron, 
named  Van dalen,  who  loved  art  and  befriended  artists, 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  four  years  to  the  unre- 
mitting smdy  of  his  profession.     At  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  and  with  a  view  to  perfect  himself  in 
figure  drawiug,  he  set  out  with  a  young  companion 
for  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  a  painter 
named  Marc.      Here  young    Spranger  covered  th^ 
walls  of  the  house  with  bold  charcoal  sketches,  in 
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illustration  of  the  most  striking  scenes  and  incidents 
in  the  writings  of  his  favourite  poets;  and  these 
mural  compositions  are  said  to  have  been  full  of 
fancy  and  marked  with  genius.  But  Marc^  who 
was  a  portrait  painter,  regarded  these  erratic 
sketches  with  disdain,  and  felt  himself  insulted  by 
his  pupiFs  fondnes  for  tableaux  in  which  he  did  not 
introduce  a  single  portrait.  The  wrathful  master 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  bowing  his  pupil  out 
of  the  house,  sarcastically  reminding  him,  that 
as  he  had  not  left  a  vacant  space  upon  any  of  the 
walls  for  the  introduction  of  an  additional  cartoon, 
he  had  better  seek  out  another  master,  whose  blank 
walls  might  furnish  his  poetical  pupil  with  fresh 
opportunities  of  exercising  his  favourite  propensities 
for  design. 

Joseph  Parrocel  made  his  first  essays  with  the 
pencil  under  the  guidance  of  his  brother  Louis, 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  After  a  sojourn  of 
three  years,  he  quitted  his  instructor  and  proceeded 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  painted  a  marine  subject 
with  such  astonishing  ability,  that  this,  his  first 
essay,  was  reputed  superior  to  the  productions  of 
artists  who  had  previously  achieved  a  celebrity  for 
works  of  that  character. 

Bakhuysen,  an  artist  whose  renown  also  rests 
mainly  on  his  admirable  treatment  of  sea  pieces, 
suddenly  quitted,  in  early  youth,  the  mercantile 
employment  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  Amsterdam, 
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and  commenced  exercising  his  pencil,  with  little  or 
no  previous  instruction.  His  sketches  of  marine 
subjects  exhibited  so  much  beauty  and  originality, 
that  he  obtained  a  hundred  florins  for  one  of  his 
early  designs.  Encouraged  by  his  success  as  a 
draughtsman,  he  turned  his  attention  to  painting, 
and  receiving  from  a  landscape  painter,  named 
Everdingen,  the  necessary  information  as  to  the 
use  of  colours,  he  immediately  applied  himself  with 
such  zeal  to  the  labours  of  the  easel,  that 
Houbraken  asserts  that  he  sold  his  first  picture  for 
ten  florins. 

Among  the  female  artists  who  have  conferred 
honour  upon  the  sex,  and  rendered  themselves  illus- 
trious by  their  achievements  in  art,  a  prominent 
place  is  due  to  Anna  Maria  Schuurmans,  whose 
infancy  was  hardly  less  remarkable  than  her  woman- 
hood. She  could  read  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
speak  the  Latin  language  at  seven.  Restrained 
from  study  by  her  mother,  the  needlework  tasks 
which  were  assigned  to  her  as  a  substitute  were 
unable  to  divert  the  activity  of  her  mind,  and  she 
employed  her  scissors  in  delineating  the  forms  of 
flowers,  birds,  and  insects  of  all  descriptions,  which 
she  afterwards  coloured  with  so  much  attention  to 
truth  and  nature,  as  to  give  the  strongest  indica- 
tions of  that  eminence  which  she  afterwards 
attained. 

Another  female  artist,  not  less   famous   for   her 
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flower  and  fruit  pieces,  Maria  Sybilla  Merian, 
betrayed  her  inclination  for  painting  at  a  similarly 
early  period  of  her  life^  neglecting  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  her  sex,  and  incurring  the  frequent 
reproaches  of  her  mother,  on  account  of  her 
invincible  fondness  for  drawing.  Fortunately  for 
art,  the  second  husband  of  Marians  mother  was  a 
flower  painter,  and,  by  his  intercession,  the  child  was 
allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  to 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  her  father-in-law,  those 
instructions  which  were  needful  to  train  and  perfect 
her  in  the  pursuit  to  which  she  was  so  warmly 
attached. 

Place  aux  dames,  we  must  continue  to  repeat,  for 
"the  cry  is  still  they  come.^^  Henrietta  Wolters 
had  only  numbered  seven  years  when  she  betrayed 
her  faculty  for  drawing.  It  was  a  taste  she  had 
probably  inherited  from  her  father,  who,  being 
himself  an  artist,  was  not  displeased  to  find  the 
child^s  inclinations  taking  a  direction  in  which  they 
could  be  benefited  by  his  guidance  and  advice. 

The  amusements  of  childhood  are  said  to  have  had 
no  charm  for  Rosa  Alba  Carrier  a,  at  that  age 
when  they  ought  to  charm  most ;  but,  setting  herself 
to  copy  a  figure  which  her  father  had  designed  in 
illustration  of  a  sonnet,  she  reproduced  it  with  such 
admirable  fidelity,  that  an  artist,  to  whom  it  was 
shown,  was  astonished  at  the  efl*ort,  and  prophesied 
for  her  the  distinction  which  she  lived  to  attain. 
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Of  anotlier  female  artist^  Sofonisba  Anguisciola, 
also  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  lier  genius^ 
we  will  leave  Mr.  Stirling  to  speak.  "  She  dis- 
played her  taste  for  drawing,"  he  says_,  "at  a  very 
tender  age.  One  of  her  early  sketches_,  of  a  boy 
with  his  hand  caught  in  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  and  a 
little  girl  laughing  at  his  plight,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Vasari,  and  by  him  esteemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  volume  which  he  had  filled  with  drawings 
by  the  most  famous  masters  of  that  great  age. 
Portraiture  was  her  chief  study,  and  Vasari  com- 
mends a  picture  which  he  saw  at  her  father^s  house, 
of  three  of  the  sisters  and  an  ancient  housekeeper  of 
the  family  playing  at  chess,  "  painted  with  so  much 
skill  and  care,  that  the  figures  wanted  only  voice  to 
be  alive."  He  also  praised  a  portrait  of  herself, 
which  she  painted  and  presented  to  Pope  Julius  III., 
who  died  in  1555,  which  shows  that  she  must  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  princes  while  yet  in  her 
girlhood." 

Jean  Schooreel,  losing  his  parents  at  a  very 
early  age,  was  placed  by  his  guardians  at  a  school 
at  Alcmaer,  where  his  love  of  design  speedily  deve- 
loped itself.  Paper,  glass,  and  even  the  hard  ink- 
horns  were  covered  with  sketches  of  figures,  animals, 
and  plants,  which  he  executed  with  all  the  facility 
and  confidence  of  youthful  genius,  while  his  skill 
in  sketching  portraits  was  constantly  called  into 
requisition,   and   rendered  him  a  general   favourite 
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with  his  schoolfellows.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  taken  from  school,  and  placed  with  an  indifferent 
painter,  named  Cornelis,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
progress  made  by  young  Schooreel,  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pupilage,  he  earned  for  his  master 
upwards  of  a  hundred  florins,  which  Cornelis,  true 
to  the  failings  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  too 
prevalent  custom  of  many  of  his  brother  artists  at 
that  period,  dissipated  in  drink. 

The  childhood  of  Pierre  de  Laar  was  signa- 
lised by  a  ready  and  dexterous  use  of  the  pencil. 
Whether  the  objects  he  pourtrayed  were  actually 
before  him,  or  present  only  in  his  memory,  mattered 
little  to  the  young  artist;  his  hand  was  never  at 
fault,  and  a  subject  for  delineation,  once  seen,  was 
so  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  insure 
its  accurate  reproduction  upon  paper,  whenever  he 
thought  fit. 

Nature  kindled  in  the  mind  of  George  Van 
ScHOOTEN,  at  an  equally  tender  age,  an  ineradicable 
fondness  for  design.  His  writing-master  beheld 
with  dismay  the  copy-books  of  his  pupil  filled  with 
rough  sketches,  traced  by  a  pen  more  prone  to 
depict  the  wayward  fancies  of  the  future  artist, 
than  to  obey  the  lessons  of  his  teacher;  but 
neither  harsh  words  nor  personal  chastisement 
sufficed  to  wean  the  child  from  an  amusement 
which  was  destined  eventually  to  become  a  source 
of  profit  and  reputation. 
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The  cMldhood  of  Balthazar  Denner^  clouded 
by  suffering,  was  solaced  by  the  exercise  of<ithe 
pencil.  Confined  to  his  bed  from  the  effects  of  a 
fall^  he  employed  himself  with  avidity  in  copying 
the  prints  which  fell  in  his  way^  and  for  a  time 
forgot  his  sufferings  in  the  delight  which  he 
experienced  in  the  performance  of  the  self-imposed 
task. 

Adrien  Van  der  Werfe  was  not  more  than 
nine  years  of  age  when  he  betrayed  his  inclination 
for  art  by  converting  his  copy-book  into  a  collection 
of  original  designs,  conceived  with  taste,  and 
executed  with  much  natural  dignity;  so  that  his 
father,  after  taking  counsel  on  the  subject  with  a 
painter  on  glass,  with  whom  he  happened  to  be 
intimate,  judiciously  resolved  to  place  the  boy  with 
a  portrait  painter  at  Rotterdam. 

Another,  and  a  greater,  Adrien  (Van  der 
Velde),  was  also  a  painter  from  his  very  infancy. 
Charcoal  in  hand,  little  Adrien  covered  the  walls  of 
his  father's  house,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
with  rough  cartoons.  In  vain  the  father  threatened, 
and  in  vain  the  son  was  punished ;  nature  subdued 
the  fear  of  the  one,  and  the  anger  of  the  other ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  juvenile 
efforts  of  young  Van  der  Velde  were  of  the  same 
character  as  the  productions  of  his  maturer  genius, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  goats,  figuring  conspicuously 
among  his  first  pictorial  essays.     When  these  mural 
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decorations  were  exhibited  to  Wynants,  he  was 
perfectly  astonished^  and  willingly  received  the 
young  artist  into  his  school,  where  he  gave  such 
unequivocal  proofs  of  his  genius,  and  made  snch 
rapid  progress  in  mastering  the  details  of  his 
profession,  as  to  excite  the  uneasiness  of  Wynants^ 
wife.  After  attentively  studying  the  yonth's 
designs,  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  their  merit, 
and  a  clear  foresight  of  what  they  would  naturally 
lead  to,  she  significantly  remarked  to  her  husband, 
"  You  fancy  Van  der  Velde  is  your  scholar,  he  will 
be  your  master  J"  Her  observation  was  a  prophecy. 
The  father  of  Matthew  Wulfraat,  a  skilful 
surgeon  of  Arnheim,  and  a  clever  linguist,  was 
anxious  that  his  son  should  follow  the  profession 
which  he  himself  had  practised  with  success,  and 
acquire  a  proficiency  in  those  languages  in  which 
he  himself  was  so  well  versed.  He  therefore 
dedicated  the  child  to  study  at  a  very  early  age, 
without  regard  to  his  natural  inclinations,  which  all 
tended  in  the  direction  of  design.  Averse  to  the 
studies  which  were  imposed  upon  him,  and  forbidden 
the  pursuit  of  those  to  which  he  was  most  attached, 
little  Matthew  consoled  himself  under  the  reproaches 
of  his  parent  and  tutors,  by  copying  in  secret  the 
drawings  and  prints  which  he  purchased  out  of  his 
little  hoard  of  thriftily  accumulated  pocket  money ; 
nor  was  it  until  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
painter,  Deepraam,  that  the  elder  Wulfraat  would 
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consent  to  permit  his  son  to  follow  tlie  career  for 
which  nature  had  designed  him,  and  to  enter 
himself  as  a  student  with  the  artist  to  whose 
successful  intervention  he  owed  his  relief  from  the 
study  of  dead  languages  and  of  the  science  of 
medicine. 

Nature,  and  the  father  of  Francis  Mieris,  were 
at  direct  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  boy's  future 
career.  The  father  had  thriven  as  a  goldsmith  and 
lapidary,  and  wished  his  son  to  follow  the  same 
respectable  calling,  but  nature  placed  a  pencil  in 
the  child^s  hands,  and  he  used  it  with  so  much 
aptitude  and  skill,  as  to  demonstrate  that  his  future 
vocation  must  be  that  of  an  artist;  so  the  world 
gained  an  accomplished  painter,  and  lost  an 
indifferent  lapidary. 

Le  Brun,  says  D^Argenville,  at  four  years  of  age, 
withdrew  the  charred  brands  from  the  fire  to  execute 
designs  therewith  upon  the  floor;  and  at  twelve 
years  old  executed  a  very  passable  portrait  of  his 
grandfather.  The  same  author  makes  mention  of 
two  clever  paintings  of  an  historical  character,  which 
Le  Brun  produced  when  only  fifteen. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Descamps  for  the 
assertion  that  Nicholas  Kunfer  was  an  artist 
from  his  cradle.  Like  many  of  his  Flemish 
compeers  in  their  childhood,  little  Kunfer  appears 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  great  tribulation  to  his 
writing-master,  filling  his  copy-book  with  designs. 
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instead  of  fairly  written  specimens  of  large  text, 
round,  and  small  hand,  and  expressing  the  grander 
conceptions  of  his  mind  by  cartoons  of  a  more 
ambitious  character,  depicted,  as  so  many  of  these 
early  efforts  of  the  Flemish  artists  appear  to  have 
been,  on  the  walls  of  his  father^s  house,  which  it  is 
fair  to  presume  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  must  have 
been  either  panelled  or  white-washed,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  life  of  the  occupants. 
Observing  his  son^s  inclination  towards  art,  the 
father  made  him  happy  by  according  him  permission 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  become  what 
he  was  clearly  designed  to  be,  a  painter. 

Vicente  Salvador  Gomez,  an  artist  of  Valencia, 
was  so  precocious  an  artist,  as  to  be  entrusted,  when 
only  fourteen  years  old,  with  the  execution  of  a 
series  of  pictures  on  the  life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
for  the  Jesuits^  convent ;  and  the  task  was  so 
satisfactorily  performed,  that  he  received  an  abun- 
dance of  commissions  from  the  other  religious 
houses  in  that  province,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

The  natural  inclination  for  art  evinced  by 
Rafael  Mengs  in  his  childhood,  was  powerfully 
stimulated  by  his  father,  Ismael  Mengs,  who  resided 
at  Dresden,  as  miniature  painter  to  Augustus  III., 
King  of  Poland.  Sixteen  hours  a  day  did  this 
court  painter  compel  his  two  sons  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  practice  of  design,  and  it 
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can  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  elder  boy  should 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  from  this  laborious 
application  to  an  art,  towards  which  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent.  Ilafael_,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  patiently  persevered  however,  though  such 
drudgery  must  have  been  sufficient  to  have  inspired 
even  an  enthusiast  with  disgust.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  his  father  took  him  to  Rome,  and  there  the 
rigid  old  martinet  used  to  shut  the  young  student 
up  in  the  Vatican,  day  after  day,  for  three  years, 
permitting  him  to  regale  himself  on  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  eke  out  the  feast  by 
mentally  banqueting  on  the  works  of  Raffaeile, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  other  giants  of  Italian  art, 
excellent  company,  no  doubt,  but  not  altogether 
incapable — con  rispetto  parlando—oi  producing  a 
surfeit.  When  he  was  at  home,  little  Mengs  was 
equally  a  prisoner ;  his  time  was  consumed  in  the 
performance  of  allotted  tasks,  and  to  prevent  his 
indulging  in  any  of  the  innocent  pleasures  natural 
to  early  boyhood,  his  father  locked  the  young 
artist  in  his  studio,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
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Versatility  of  painters,  as  instanced  by  an  enumeration  of  a  few 
only  of  tliose  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  varied  powers 
•  of  their  minds  : — Michael  Angel o,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Salvator 
Eosa,  Agostino  Caracci,  Giovanni  Battista  Paggi,  Federigo 
Zucchero,  Andrea  Orgagna,  Antonio  Vinizdano,  Timoteo  d'Urbino, 
Rosso,  Fra  Giocondo,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  Giulio  Romano, 
Girolamo  Genga,  Dario  Varotari,  Pablo  de  Oespedes,  Lucia 
Scaligero,  Worsdale,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Anna  Maria  Schuurmans, 
Eugenio  de  las  Cuevas,  Antoine  Renou,  Lorenzo  Lippi,  Flatman, 
Anne  Kj.llegrew,  Gainsborough,  Thomas  Heaphy,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Opie,  Fuseli,  Abraham  Pether^  Giorgione,  Primaticcio,  Tibaldi, 
Solimene,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Lauri,  Frank  Floris,  Berruguete, 
De  Heere,  Pacheco,  Rubens,  Du  Fresnoy,  Metelli,  .Flemael, 
Lairesse,  Koeck,  Parrocel,  Franquaert,  De  Laar,  Koeberger, 
Van  Mander,  Schooreel,  Hoefnaeghel,  Vauderhelst,  Lobkowitz, 
Wynants,  Vromans,  Victoria,  Quellinus,  El  Greco,  Meugs,  Porta, 
Gaudin,  the  Biographers  of  Artists,  Mademoiselle  Verelst, 
Mademoiselle  Cheron. 

Art,  that  brancli  of  it  at  least  witli  which  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned,  exacts  no  selfish  and 
exclusive  homage  from  its  devotees,  nor  rejects  an 
allegiance  in  which  others  claim  a  share.  It  permits 
its  votaries  to  listen  to  the  alluring  voice  of  song, 
encourages  them  to  cultivate  the  plastic  arts  which 
have  a  visible  alliance  with  itself,  and  does  not 
interdict  the  severer  pursuits  of  moral  and  physical 
science.     Versatility,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  special 
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characteristic  of  the  genius  of  painters  no  less  than  of 
painters  of  genius,  and  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  own  profession  has  been  shown, 
in  repeated  instances,  to  be  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  acquirement  of  success  in  the  study  of  other 
arts  and  sciences.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have  displayed  this  versatility  of 
genius  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, and  the  muster-roll — imperfect  though  it  be — 
will  be  found  to  comprehend  a  catalogue  of  worthies 
whose  titles  to  admission  into  Chaucer's  "House 
of  Fame^^  have  been  affirmed  beyond  dispute.  If 
we  glance  at  them  very  briefly,  it  is  because  the  list 
is  long  and  necessarily  as  monotonous  as  a  catalogue. 
The  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  expressed  itself 
not  only  in  painting  and  sculpture,  but  in  poetry  and 
architecture.  Music,  astronomy,  hydraulics,  and 
mechanics,  shared  with  painting  the  attention  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  (d)  Salvator  E/Osa  was 
scarcely  less  eminent  as  a  musical  composer,  a  musi- 
cian, a  dramatic  actor,  and  a  poet,  than  as  an  artist. 
Agostino  Caracci  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  a  geo- 
metrician, and  a  poet.  Giovanni  Battista  Paggi, 
is  said  by  Lanzi,  to  have  been  highly  accomplished 
in  letters,  and  to  have  been  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  pictures  by  his  various  attainments  in 
poetr}^,  philosophy,  and  history.  Federigo,  the 
brother  and  pupil  of  Taddeo  (Zucchero)  we  are  told 
by  the  same  author,  excelled  in  sculpture  and   archi- 
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tecture,  and  was  not  without  some  pretensions  as  a 
writer.  Andrea  Orgagna  combined  the  abihties 
of  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  j  and  Antonio 
ViNiziANO  united  the  quahfications  of  a  physician 
to  those  of  an  artist,  having  left  honourable  memo- 
rials of  his  existence  in  both  these  arts.  Timoteo 
d^Urbino,  was  an  accomplished  lyrist,  and  a  facile 
improvisatore  j  Hosso,  the  Florentine,  is  described 
as  having  been  an  excellent  musician  and  noted  for 
his  extensive  acquirements  in  philosophy;  Era  Gio- 
coNDO,  the  Veronese,  was  a  philosopher,  theologian, 
architect,  and  engineer;  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
says  Vasari,  was  at  once  a  goldsmith,  a  master  in 
perspective,  a  sculptor,  a  carver  in  wood,  a  painter, 
and  a  musician ;  the  abilities  of  Giulio  Eomano  (e) 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  most  varied  character ;  and 
GiROLAMO  Genoa,  in  common  with  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  was  not  only  a  painter,  sculptor^  and 
architect,  but  a  good  musician  also. 

Dario  Varotari,  the  younger,  was  in  repute  as 
a  painter,  engraver,  poet,  and  physician.  Linguist, 
theologian,  and  painter,  the  varied  acquirements  of 
Pablo  de  Cespedes  are  recorded  in  his  epitaph  at 
Cordova : — 

Paulus  de  Cespedes  hujus  almse 
Ecclesise  porcionarius,  picturse, 
Sculturse,  architecturae,  omniumque 
Bonarum  artium,  variarumque 
Linguarum  peritissimus,  hie  situs  est. 

"  Few  men,^^  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "  have  ever  excelled 
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Cespedes  in  versatility  of  talent  and  in  the  variety 
of  his  accomplishments.  .  .  .  He  wrote  a  poem 
on  painting  in  the  stanza  of  Ariosto,  the  most 
elegant  and  delightful  of  his  works,  which,  if 
indeed  it  ever  were  complete,  has  come  down  to 
us  only  in  fragments.  .  .  .  By  Quint  ana,  it 
is  called  the  graceful  Georgic  of  painting,  and 
Cespedes  the  happiest  of  the  Castilian  followers  of 
Virgil.'^ 

Lucia  Scaligero,  an  accomplished  artist  of 
Venice,  was  also  celebrated  for  her  attainments  in 
music,  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
WoRSDALE,  one  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  pupils,  and 
dismissed  by  him  for  marrying  Lady  Kneller's  niece 
without  the  consent  of  her  uncle,  produced  some 
clever  dramatic  works  and  sustained  characters  in 
them  very  cleverly  himself.  Angelica  Kaufpman, 
to  the  reputation  she  enjoyed  as  an  artist,  added 
that  of  being  a  first-rate  musician,  and  a  good  lin- 
guist. Another  female  artist,  Anna  Maria  Schuur- 
MANs,  of  Utrecht,  not  only  excelled  in  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  but  was  also 
competently  versed  in  geography,  astronomy,  and  the 
sciences,  deeply  read  in  divinity  and  theology,  mis- 
tress of  the  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English 
languages,  acquainted  with  the  Syriac,  Chaldean, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  tongues,  and  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 
And    all   this   had  been    accomplished    before   she 
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attained  tlie  age  of  tliirt}' -three,  at  which  period  of 
her  life,  her  sun  went  down. 

EuGENio  DE  LAS  CuEVAS,  the  Spanish  artist  who 
instructed  Philip  the  Fourth^ s  son,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  in  drawing,  added  to  his  own  profession 
the  accomplishments  of  a  poet  and  musician.  An- 
TOiNE  Renou,  court  painter  to  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland,  was  also  a  poet  and  actor.  Lorenzo  Lippi^s 
fame  rests  equally  on  the  productions  of  his  pencil 
and  on  his  poem  of  ^'  II  Malmantile  racquistato.^^ 

Between  Themis,  the  muses  and  the  arts,  Flat- 
man  must  have  acknowledged  a  divided  duty,  if  any 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  epigram  which 
Walpole  quotes  from  Oldys  :  — 

Should  Flatman  for  his  client  strain  the  laws, 
The  painter  gives  some  colour  to  the  cause  : 
Should  critics  censure  what  the  poet  writ 
The  pleader  quits  hina  at  the  bar  of  wit. 

Anne  Killegrew,  who  has  been  styled  ''  a  grace 
for  beauty  and  a  muse  for  wit,"  is  celebrated  by 
Dryden  for  her  "  excellence  in  the  two  sister  arts 
of  poesy  and  painting  "  in  an  excessively  panegyrical 
ode  : — 

Born  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been  content 
To  manage  well  that  mighty  government ; 
But  what  can  young  ambitious  souls  confine  ? 
To  the  next  realm  she  stretch'd  her  sway, 
For  Painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province  and  alluring  prey. 

Gainsborough  was  fonder  of  music  than  of  the  art 
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in  which  lie  excelled^  and  a  characteristic  story  is  told 
by  Smith  in  his  life  of  Nollekens,  of  Gainsborough^s 
passionate  attachment  to  sweet  sounds.  The  biogra- 
pher referred  to^  relates  that  he  once  found  Colonel 
Hamilton  playing  so  exquisitely  to  Gainsborough  on 
the  violin,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Go  on,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  picture  of  the  Boy  at  the  Stile,  which 
you  have  so  often  wished  to  purchase  of  me/^  The 
colonel  proceeded,  and  the  painter  stood  in  speech- 
less admiration,  with  the  tears  of  rapture  on  his 
cheek.  Hamilton  then  called  a  coach,  and  carried 
away  the  picture. 

The  versatility  of  Thomas  Heaphy  was  such  as 
to  hinder  him  in  the  attainment  of  professional 
reputation.  According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  he  was 
equally  expert  at  quarrying  for  stone,  building 
a  house,  devising  an  improved  axle,  or  laying  down 
a  railway. 

Allan  E/AMSay,  the  painter,  was  a  good  linguist 
and  an  accomplished  scholar.  "  You  will  not  find  a 
man,^^  said  Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew  him  well,  "  in 
whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
information,  or  more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay^s.^^ 
The  varied  powers  of  Opie^s  mind,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  weighty  expression  made  use  of  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  If  Mr.  Opie  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy,"  said  he,  '^  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the 
age."    FusELi,  was  a  classical  scholar  and  a  linguist. 
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''  I  can  speak  Greek,  Latin,  Frencli,  English,  Ger- 
man, Danish,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  and  Spanish/^  said 
he,  ^^  and  so  let  my  folly  or  my  fury  get  vent  through 
nine  different  avenues/^  Abraham  Pether,  of 
Chichester,  was  as  eminent  in  music  as  in  painting, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  philosophical  and 
mathematical  researches. 

GioRGioNE  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  be- 
came so  famous  for  playing  on  the  lute  and  singing, 
that  he  was  invited  to  all  concerts  and  public  music 
meetings. 

The  painters  of  eminence,  who  have  also  been 
respectable  authors,  are  very  numerous,  while  it  is 
somewhat  singular,  as  was  recently  remarked  by 
Lord  John  Eussell,  that  no  great  writer  has  achieved 
eminence  as  a  painter. 

Primaticcio's  pencil  found  a  diversity  of  employ- 
ment in  supplying  designs  for  the  sculptor  and  the 
architect,  for  the  furniture  of  mansions  and  for 
arches  of  triumph,  for  the  jeweller  and  the  ballet- 
master,  for  the  construction  of  a  fountain  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  masked  ball.  Pelegrino  Tibaldi 
was  a  skilled  architect  and  sculptor,  and  his  plaster 
figures  were  so  true  to  nature,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  served  as  models  to  Annibale  Caracci.  Francis 
SoLiMENE  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  for  the  sonnets  he  composed.  Se- 
bastian DEL  PioMBO  excelled  in  music,  and  was 
master   of  several    instruments.       Filippo    Lauri, 
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besides  being  well  read  in  history  and  mythology, 
flirted  with  the  Muse,  and  delighted  his  companions 
by  the  happy  sallies  of  his  wit.  There  was  a  similar 
charm  in  the  conversation  of  Frank  Ploris,  who 
also  "expressed  his  thoughts  in  numerous  verse," 
and  charmed  his  sitters  by  the  varied  range  of  his 
conversation,  flowing  from  a  mind  stored  with  philo- 
sophy and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  profane  and 
sacred  history. 

Alonso  Berruguete,  for  his  genius  in  the  three 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  writes 
Mr.  Stirling,  may  be  called  the  Spanish  Michael 
Angelo.  Lucas  di  Heere  was  a  man  of  versatile 
genius,  and  the  author  of  several  poetical  compo- 
sitions, one  of  which — the  Lives  of  the  Flemish 
Painters — written  in  verse,  has  failed  to  reach  pos- 
terity. Francisco  Pacheco,  so  well  known  for  his 
Treatise  on  Painting,  "  planned,  but  did  not  live 
to  finish,  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Seville ; "  he 
likewise  "  composed  occasional  poems  of  great 
elegance,  and  delivered  himself  of  several  polemical 
tracts. ''  The  great  Rubens  consecrated  his  hours 
of  recreation  to  the  belles  lettres,  and,  as  M.  Des- 
camps  expresses  it,  he  awoke  and  retired  to  rest  with 
the  Muses.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  one  day  while 
at  work  upon  a  composition  representing  the  combat 
between  Turnus  and  ^neas,  surrendering  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  genius  loci,  he  recited  aloud 
the  passage : — 
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Ille  etiam  patriis  agmen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  oris, 
Fatidicse  Mantus,  et  Tusci  filiiis  amuis, 
Qui  muros  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen  ; 
Mantua  dives  avis  ;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum  ; 
Gens  illi  triplex ;  populi  sub  gente  quaterni, 
Ipsa  caput  populis ;  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires. 

Rubens^  recitation  of  the  passage  had  been  over- 
heard by  the  Duke  of  Mantua^  who  entered  the 
room  smiling,  and  thinking  to  embarrass  the  painter, 
whose  knowledge  of  Latin  he  probably  conceived 
was  confined  to  the  recollection  of  a  few  passages 
from  the  poets,  committed  to  memory  at  school, 
addressed  him  in  that  language,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  reply  couched  in  terms  worthy  of  the 
old  Mantuan  bard  himself. 

The  author  of  the  "  Arte  Graphica "  divided  his 
affections  between  painting  and  poetry,  and  dedi- 
cated twenty  years  to  the  composition  of  that  elegant 
production  :— 

How  finisb'd  with  illustrious  toil  appears 

This  small,  well-polisli'd  gem,  the  work  of  years. 

Du  Eresnoy's  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity was  also  extensive,  and  in  architecture,  geo- 
metry, perspective,  and  anatomy  he  was  likewise 
thoroughly  at  home,  faithfully  practising  what  he 
preached : — 

In  geometrali  prius  arte  parumper  adulti, 
Signa  antiqua  super  Graiorum  addiscite  formam  ; 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies,  noctuque  dieque  labori, 
Illorum  menti  atque  modo,  vos  donee  agendi 
Praxis  ab  assiduo  faciles  assueverit  usu. 
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AuGiJSTiN  Metelli  was  equally  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  so  that  the  most 
skilful  members  of  the  profession  were  frequently 
indebted  to  him  for  assistance  and  advice.  He  was 
also  a  clever  histrionic  performer — his  diversified 
talent  qualifying  him  to  write  the  drama,  supply  the 
scenes,  and  sustain  a  leading  character  in  the  piece. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  his  performance  of  the 
part  of  the  Counsellor  in  the  play  of  "  Soliman,'^ 
which  he  rendered  so  admirably,  as  to  place  him  on 
a  level  with  the  best  comedians  of  the  day. 

Bertholet  Flemael  excelled  in  music,  and  it 
shared  with  art  the  painter^s  affections.  Nature  had 
gifted  him  with  an  exquisite  voice,  and  he  played 
upon  various  instruments  with  so  much  skill,  that 
his  society  was  courted  by  all  those  who  professed  to 
guide  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day.  Music  miti- 
gated the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  enabled  Gterard 
Lairesse  to  smile  at  the  frowns  of  fortune.  When 
his  purse  was  light  and  his  heart  was  heavy,  he  found 
consolation  in  the  strains  of  his  violin  or  flute,  and 
forgot  the  stern  realities  of  life  in  the  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds."  Pierre  Koeck  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes  which  treated  of  geometry,  architec- 
ture, and  perspective,  and  his  translation  of  the 
works  of  an  Italian  writer  is  mentioned  as  having 
been,  not  merely  faithful  to,  but  much  more  intel- 
ligible than  the  original ! 

Joseph  Parrocel,  besides  his  general  acquain- 
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tance  with  literature,  was  accustomed  to  recreate 
himself  at  the  easel  by  carolling  songs  of  his  own 
composition.  Jacques  Franquaert  devoted  him- 
self with  equal  success  to  the  study  of  painting  and 
architecture,  and  was  not  an  unrewarded  wooer  of 
the  Muse.  Pierre  de  Laar  was  highly  distin- 
guished for  his  musical  attainments,  and  touched 
most  stringed  instruments  with  a  master^s  hand. 
Venceslaus  Koeberger  united  the  not  very  cohe- 
rent accomplishments  of  poetry  and  archaeology,  and 
it  was  to  his  attainments  in  both  these  departments 
of  knowledge,  as  much  as  to  his  reputation  as  an 
artist,  that  he  owed  his  appointment  of  painter  to 
the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  him. 

Charles  Van  Mander,  the  poetical  biographer  of 
the  Flemish  and  Italian  artists,  was  the  author  of 
various  dramatic  productions,  serious  and  comic,  and 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  his  pencil  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  stage.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  learning 
and  a  discriminating  critic,  and,  what  is  more,  Des- 
camps  significantly  adds,  he  was  an  honest  man. 
Jean  Schooreel  was  also  a  dramatic  author,  and, 
moreover,  a  poet,  orator,  and  musician,  competent  to 
converse  in  the  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
tongues.  Another  Flemish  artist  (George  Hoee- 
naeghel)  alternated  the  dihgent  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession by  day  with  the  study  and  composition  of 
Latin  poetry  by  night. 
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Bartholomew  Vanderhelst  possessed  a  happy 
talent  for  extemporising  little  dramas^  organising  his 
friends  and  neighbours  into  a  company  for  their 
performance,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  them 
an  outline  of  the  plot,  assigning  to  each  his  appro- 
priate role,  and  instructing  his  company  in  the 
dialogue  most  suitable  to  the  character  Tv^ich 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  sustain.  One  day, 
when  the  light-hearted  painter^s  spirits  were  more 
buoyant  than  usual,  observing  the  court- yard  of  a 
cabaret  full  of  rustics  and  their  wives,  it  occurred 
to  him,  to  test  his  own  volubility  and  the  credulity  of 
the  peasants,  by  playing  the  mountebank.  Elevating 
himself  on  a  tub,  with  a  handkerchief  bound  round 
about  his  head,  and  his  hands  full  of  small  packets, 
containing  minute  quantities  of  tobacco,  he  com- 
menced an  adroit  address  to  the  crowd  which  soon 
came  flocking  round  him.  He  vaunted  the  wonders 
of  the  panacea  contained  in  the  packets,  narrated 
the  miraculous  cures  it  had'performed,  and  bewildered 
his  hearers  by  the  flow  of  his  oratory  and  the 
audacity  of  his  assertions,  while  he  accompanied  his 
fluent  address  by  gestures  and  grimaces  which  kept 
his  auditors  in  a  broad  grin.  The  whole  of  his  packets 
found  eager  purchasers,  and  he  made  merry  with 
the  proceeds  for  several  days  afterwards ;  for,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
what  he  earned  lightly  he  spent  freely. 

The  annals  of  painting  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
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instances  of  artists  who  have  worn  the  mitre;  but 
Mr.  Stirling  has  introduced  us  to  one  whom  we 
might  almost  denominate  the  Spanish  Crichton. 
This  was  Don  Juan  Caramuel  Lobkowitz,  who 
"  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  his  pre- 
ferments than  for  the  versatility  of  his  genius.  Edu- 
cated at  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  he  became  professor 
of  theology  af  the  latter  university,  and  afterwards 
removing  to  Flanders  and  assuming  the  Cistercian 
robe,  he  was  promoted  first  to  the  titular  abbacy  of 
Melrose  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  that  of  Dissemburg 
in  the  Palatinate.  Being  a  skilful  engineer  he  was 
employed  to  defend  Louvaine  against  the  Hollanders 
and  French,  and  Frankendhal  against  the  Swedes. 
By  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
Pope  Alexander  VII.,  he  successively  wore  several 
German  and  Italian  mitres;  and  he  died  in  1682, 
at  his  Milanese  bishopric  of  Vigerano,  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  the  King  of  Spain.  An 
eloquent  poet,  as  well  as  an  amateur  of  the  pencil, 
he  was  pronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  gifted  with 
genius  to  the  eighth  degree,  eloquence  to  the  fifth, 
but  with  judgment  only  to  the  second.  He  was, 
besides,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  age, 
leaving  no  less  than  seventy-seven  tomes  in  Latin 
and  Castilian,  on  grammar,  poetry,  history,  music, 
the  art  of  war,  astronomy,  logic,  architecture,  canon 
law,  metaphysics,  and  controversial  divinity, — to  be 
forgotten  by   posterity.^'      To  such  a  man,   in  his 
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early  and  unmitred  days,  Canterbury's  description 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  appears  to  be  singularly  appli- 
cable : — 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 

And,  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish, 

You  would  desire  the  man  were  made  a  prelate  : 

Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 

You  would  say. — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study ; 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 

A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 

Familiar  as  his  garter ;  *         *         *         * 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric. 

If  Wynants  had  not  been  an  artist,  his  genius — 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  incident — 
would  probably  have  made  him  a  military  engineer. 
Enjoying  himself  at  table  one  day,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  his  friends,  and  finding  either  that  the 
wine  had  lost  its  relish,  or  that  the  mirth  began  to 
slacken,  he  proposed  to  shift  the  scene  and  vary  the 
diversion  ;  so  the  party  all  repaired  to  a  garden,  in 
which  there  was  a  pond.  In  the  midst  of  it,  on 
a  little  island  they  constructed  with  turves  a  small 
fort  with  four  bastions.  Twelve  assailants,  armed 
with  syringes,  were  the  besieging  party,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  armed  with  similar  artillery,  con- 
ducted the  operations  of  the  attack.  The  mimic 
warfare  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  sometimes 
the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  sometimes  the  beleaguer- 
ing army  made  a  dash  at  the  fortress,  until  after  two 
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hours  spent  in  this  way  the  besieged  capitulated,  and 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  D^Argen- 
ville,  who  tells  the  story,  grows  quite  enthusiastic 
over  it.  "  Nothing/^  he  says,  "  could  have  been 
better  contrived,  and  it  was  very  obvious,  from  the 
systematic  conduct  of  the  whole  affair,  that  it  was 
not  alone  the  industrious  Wynants  but  a  military 
man  who  was  present  in  that  comical  company .^^ 

Poor  Nicholas  Vromans'  versatility  found  vent 
in  a  less  harmless  pastime.  He  had  either  never  read 
of  Dsedalus  or  had  forgotten  his  fate,  for  our  artist 
expended  great  pains  in  the  construction  of  a 
machine  which  was  to  carry  him,  bird-like,  through 
the  air.  On  the  first  attempt  he  broke  his  leg ; 
but  the  crazed  enthusiast  went  on  constructing  other 
machines  of  a  similar  character,  and  wasted  his  time 
in  fabricating  useless  pieces  of  mechanism,  when  he 
might  have  been  producing  good  paintings. 

The  literary  attainments  of  Vicente  Victoria 
obtained  for  him  a  celebrity  not  less  than  that  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  pencil.  The  latter 
part  of  this  Valencian^s  life  was  spent  in  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  antiquarian  to 
Pope  Clement  II.,  and  was  also  elected  a  member 
of  Queen  Christina^s  Academy  of  the  Arcadians. 
He  wrote  with  purity  both  in  Spanish  and  Italian ; 
and  the  sonnet  in  the  former  language,  preserved 
by  Palomino,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Stirling,  is  a 
happily  conceived  eulogy  on  the  art  of  painting,  not 
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altogether  innocent  of  conceits^  but  earnestly  written, 
and  expressive : — 

Emula  del  criador,  arte  excelente 
Misteriosa  deidad,  muda  canora 
Sin  voz  sirena  y  sabia  encantadora 
Verdad  fingida,  engano  permanente, 
Del  alma  suspension,  sombra  viviente 
Erudita  y  no  garulla  oradora, 
Libro  abierto,  que  mas  ensena  y  ora, 
Que  el  volumen  mas  docto  y  eloqiiente : 
Quanto  el  juicio  comprehende,  ama  el  anhelo 

Si  advierte  en  ti ;  y  en  tu  matiz  fecundo 
Obra  naturaleza  halla  el  desvelo. 

Admiro  en  ti  casi  un  criador  segundo 
Pues  Dios  crio  de  nada  tierra  y  cielo, 
De  casi  nada  tu  haces  cielo  y  muudo. 

Erasmus  Quellinus  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  accomplished  in  poetry,  architecture,  and  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  painting.  El  Greco  (Domenico 
Theotocupuli)  held  the  pen  as  well  as  the  pencil,  and 
wrote  on  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, all  of  which  he  professed.  E-afael  Mengs 
cultivated  letters,  and  published  compositions  in 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  each  of  which  lan- 
guages he  wrote  with  fluency.  Chemistry  and 
mathematics  were  among  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
Joseph  Porta.  He  wrote  several  scientific  treatises, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  burnt  during  his  last  illness, 
together  with  a  number  of  designs  and  sketches. 
He  appears  to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the 
men  of  science  in  his  day,  whom  he  assisted  by  his 
researches. 
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The  varied  powers  of  the  worthy  Carthusian, 
Luis  Pascal  Gaudin,  are  thus  quaintly  and 
laconically  summed  up  in  the  conventual  record : 
"  Vir  quidem  pictures  arte  prseclarus,  theologia  prse- 
clarior,  virtuteque  (patrum  qui  eo  vixerunt  testimonio) 
prseclarissimus/^ 

To  artists  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  art  and  the 
biography  of  its  eminent  professors ;  and  every  reader 
will  readily  recognise  his  obligations  to  Vasari, 
Palomino,  Pacheco,  Vanmander,  Corneille  de  Bie, 
Cean  Bermudez,  Sandraat,  Houbraken,  Reynolds, 
Northcote,  Leslie,  and  others. 

And  with  this  general  acknowledgment,  before 
taking  leave  of  the  subject,  let  us  give  audience  to 
two  ladies,  who  have  been  kept  all  this  time  waiting 
in  the  ante-chamber,  and  who  are  both  entitled  to 
greater  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  ourselves.  To  one 
of  these  ladies — Mademoiselle  Verelst — we  might 
almost  apply  Byron^s  description  of  Donna  Inez, 
to  wit : — 

A  learned  lady,  famed 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 

With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone. 
She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 

And  e'en  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

But  we  will  hear  the  testimony  of  M.  Descamps 
on  this  point.  At  the  time  of  the  incident  herein- 
after referred  to,  Mademoiselle  Verelst  was  residing 
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witli  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  London,  where  the  young 
lady  followed  her  profession  as  a  portrait  painter. 
One  evening,  says  our  authority,  accompanied  by 
her  aunt  and  a  friend,  our  fair  artist  visited  the 
theatre,  occupying  a  box  in  the  dress  circle,  in  which 
were  also  seated  half-a-dozen  German  gentlemen, 
who  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  maidenly 
reserve  of  Mademoiselle  Verelst.  Their  admiration 
was  expressed  to  each  other  in  very  exaggerated 
terms  in  their  own  language,  and  they  were  no 
doubt  somewhat  embarrassed  at  hearing  a  reproof 
from  the  young  lady  couched  in  the  purest  German, 
who  prayed  to  be  spared  a  repetition  of  praise  so 
enthusiastic  on  their  part,  and  so  dangerous  to 
herself.  The  German  gentlemen  offered  a  prompt 
apology,  and  continued  their  conversation  much  in 
the  same  strain  in  Italian :  this  elicited  a  second 
reproof  conveyed  in — 

That  soft  bastard  Latin 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

This  was  worse  and  worse,  and  extorted  from  one 
of  them  the  remark,  "  We  really  must  respect  the 
delicacy  of  this  young  lady,  whose  mind  is  as 
charming  as  her  face ; "  and  in  proof  of  his  own 
desire  to  carry  out  this  sentiment,  the  Latin  tongue 
was  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  his  words.  But 
Mademoiselle  Verelst  could  open  a  battery  upon 
them  from  all  points.      ^^Your  sex,'^   said   she,  in 
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Ciceronian  dialect,  "  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  honours 
and  dignities;  why  should  you  seek  to  deprive  our 
sex,  therefore,  of  a  language  which  opens  to  us  the 
portal  of  the  sciences  ?  ^'  The  Germans  were  fairly 
staggered;  they  did  not  venture  to  prolong  the 
conversation  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic,  as  they  did 
not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  either  of  these 
tongues,  so  they  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  until 
one  of  the  party,  a  nobleman,  ventured  to  solicit,  on 
his  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  his  friends,  permission 
to  pay  their  respects  to  this  learned  young  lady, 
at  the  residence  of  her  friends  on  the  following 
morning.  In  reply  to  which.  Mademoiselle  Verelst 
informed  them  that  she  was  a  portrait  painter, 
residing  with  her  uncle,  and  that  it  therefore  formed 
part  of  the  duties  of  her  profession,  to  extend  a 
courteous  reception  to  those  who  honoured  her  with  a 
visit.  The  Germans  called  upon  the  fair  linguist  next 
morning,  sat  for  their  portraits,  paid  for  them  after 
a  munificent  rate,  and  did  not  fail  to  noise  abroad 
the  talents  and  grace  of  the  accomplished  artist. 

The  other  lady  to  whom  we  have  referred.  Made- 
moiselle Elizabeth  Cheron,  achieved  a  two-fold 
reputation  as  a  painter  and  a  poet.  The  ability  she 
displayed  in  the  latter  capacity,  led  to  her  reception 
into  the  Accademia  dei  Ricoverati,  at  Padua,  where, 
according  to  the  absurd  custom  observed  in  those 
absurdly-named  associations.  Mademoiselle  Cheron 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Muse  Erato. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Self-respect  displayed  by  painters,  and  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  of  their  art ;  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  Rubens,  Titian, 
Alonso  Cano,  Ghirlandajo,  Salvator  Rosa,  West,  CoUeoni, 
Michael  Angelo,  Seymour,  Vandyck,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Tinto- 
retto, Philippe  de  Champagne,  Pablo  de  Cespedes,  Bacici, 
De  Poindre,  Guido,  Rubens,  Desportes,  Henriette  Wolters, 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Luis  de  Vargas,  Juan  de  Joanes,  Franck, 
Juan  de  las  Roelas. 

The  dignity  of  art,  and  the  self-respect  proper  to 
its  disciples/  were  never  asserted  with  so  much 
brevity  and  force  as  by  Rubens,  in  his  reply  to  a 
brother  diplomatist,  by  whom  he  was  discovered 
working  at  his  easel.  "  I  perceive,^^  observed  the 
visitor,  ''that  his  Excellency  amuses  himself  with 
painting.'^  ''  Nonj'^  exclaimed  the  art-ennobled 
Peter  Paul,  ^' Le  peintre  Rubens  s^ amuse  a  etre 
ambassadeur'^  Titian^s  estimate  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  his  art,  and  his  determination  to 
uphold  it,  were  conspicuously  displayed  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  In  his  youth,  he  had  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Ascension,  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dei  Frati,  and  as  it  exhibited  some  bolder 
touches  than  his  paintings  of  a  later  date,  the 
brethren  sent  it  back  to  him,  in  course  of  time,  for 
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improvement.  He  returned  it  with  but  one  addition, 
''  Titianus  fecit  fecit.''  On  another  occasion,  having 
executed  an  Annunciation  of  consummate  beauty, 
the  individuals  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
commission  declined  receiving  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  price  demanded  (500  crowns)  was  excessive. 
The  painter  resumed  possession  of  this  masterpiece 
of  art,  refused  to  part  with  it  at  any  price ;  and,  in 
1537,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Empress  Isabella, 
who  showed  her  appreciation  of  its  merits  by  the 
imperial  gift  of  2000  crowns. 

The  calm  dignity  and  self-reliance  of  Titian,  under 
circumstances  like  these,  contrasts  advantageously 
with  the  intemperate,  but  not  unnatural,  burst  of 
indignation,  which  a  similar  slight  called  forth  from 
Alonso  Cano,  and  the  quiet  rebuke  of  the  Venetian 
was  doubtless  more  effectual  than  the  violent  out- 
burst of  the  Spaniard.  Cano  was  as  skilful  in 
sculpture  as  he  was  eminent  in  painting,  and  having 
executed  an  image  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  for  a 
counsellor  of  Grenada,  the  penurious  lawyer  refused 
to  disburse  the  100  pistoles  which  the  sculptor 
demanded  as  his  remuneration.  Furthermore,  the 
arithmetical  counsellor  demonstrated  that  Cano 
must  have  earned  at  the  rate  of  four  pistoles  a  day 
by  his  skill,  which  was  double  the  amount  earned 
by  the  lawyer,  day  by  day,  despite  of  the  superior 
talents  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  legal 
avocations.     "  Wretch  ! ''  exclaimed  the  artist,  "  do 
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you  presume  to  talk  to  me  of  your  taleuts  !  Do  you 
know  that  the  study  of  fifty  years  has  been  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  complete  this  statue  in  five-and- 
twenty  days?''  And  therewithal  he  shivered  the 
statue  to  atoms  upon  the  pavement,  while  the 
startled  counsellor  fled  from  the  house  in  undisguised 
dismay. 

Vasari  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  Ghirlandajo,  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  our  present 
chapter.  Domenico,  his  brother  David,  and  another 
artist,  were  executing  certain  works  in  the  abbey  of 
Passignano,  and  were  vilely  housed  and  worse  fed. 
They  remonstrated  with  the  abbot,  and  David  was 
especially  energetic  in  the  matter,  from  the  just 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  brother's  genius; 
but  all  his  remonstrances  were  treated  with  neglect. 
One  evening,  writes  our  author,  when  they  were  set 
down  to  supper,  the  monk,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
strangers,  came  as  usual  with  a  board,  on  which 
were  porringers  in  the  customary  fashion,  and  coarse 
meats  fit  only  for  common  labourers.  Whereupon 
David  rose  in  a  rage,  threw  the  soup  over  the  friar, 
and  seizing  the  great  loaf  from  the  board,  he  fell 
upon  him  therewith,  and  belaboured  him  in  such  a 
fashion,  that  he  was  carried  to  his  cell  more  dead 
than  alive.  The  abbot,  who  had  already  gone  to 
bed,  arose  on  hearing  the  clamour,  believing  the 
monastery  to  be  falling  down,  and  finding  the  monk 
in  a  bad  condition,  began   to  reproach  David ;  but 
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the  latter  replied  in  a  fury^  bidding  him  begone  from 
his  sights  and  declaring  the  talents  of  Domenico  to 
be  worth  more  than  all  the  hogs  of  abbots  of  his  sort 
that  had  ever  inhabited  the  monastery.  The  abbot 
being  thus  brought  to  his  senses,  did  his  best  from 
that  moment  to  treat  them  like  honourable  men  as 
they  were. 

Salvator  Rosa,  when  fame  and  liberal  recom- 
pence  had  lifted  him  up  from  indigence,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  art  (as,  indeed,  he 
always  had  been  in  the  direst  extremities  of  for- 
tune), rigidly  sustained  its  reputation  and  his  own, 
repelling  all  dictation  as  to  the  choice  of  his  subjects, 
and  resenting  any  attempt  to  chaffer  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  his  productions.  One  of  his 
warmest  friends  and  most  munificent  patrons,  Carlo 
Hossi,  the  banker,  would  sometimes  endeavour  to 
procure  an  abatement  of  the  price  which  Salvator 
put  upon  his  pictures.  But  the  artist  was  inflexible, 
and  to  prove  that  no  mercenary  motive  tainted  his 
mind,  he  would  forward  the  painting,  whose  value 
had  been  disputed,  as  a  present  to  the  opulent 
banker,  who  knew  the  proud  spirit  of  the  donor 
too  well  to  think  of  returning  the  gift,  or  making 
any  further  offer  of  an  equivalent.  Two  anecdotes 
have  been  preserved,  which  so  forcibly  illustrate  the 
self-respect  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  his  uncompro- 
mising determination  to  resist  every  effort  directed 
to  the  depreciation  of  his  art,  that  we  cannot  omit 
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them  from  the  present  chapter :  A  Roman  prince, 
whose  admiration  of  fine  pictures  was  only  equalled 
by  his  love  of  money,  sauntering  one  day  in 
Salvator's  gallery,  paused  before  a  landscape,  and, 
attracted  by  its  beauty,  enquired  the  lowest  price 
at  which  it  would  be  sold  ?  "Two  hundred  scudi,^^ 
replied  the  artist  carelessly.  His  excellency  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  picture,  but  he  recoiled  from 
paying  such  a  price  for  it,  and  presently  withdrew. 
Again  returning  to  Salvator's  studio,  he  repeated 
the  question  he  had  put  before.  "  Three  hundred 
scudi,^^  was  the  brief  reply.  The  prince  vanished, 
but  reappeared  next  day,  and,  hoping  to  find  the 
"  quotations'^  of  the  picture  market  somewhat 
lower,  repeated  for  a  third  time  the  question  of  the 
previous  day.  ^' Four  hundred  scudi  is  the  price 
to-day,"  rejoined  Salvator ;  and,  yielding  to  the 
indignation  that  was  chafing  his  spirit,  he  added, 
with  a  burst  of  anger  that  caused  the  prince  to 
make  a  hasty  exit,  "The  fact  is,  your  excellency 
would  not  now  obtain  this  picture  from  me  at  any 
price;  yet  so  little  value  do  /  set  upon  it,  that  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  no  better  fate  than  this.'^  And  as 
he  spoke,  he  snatched  the  panel  from  the  wall,  flung 
it  to  the  ground,  and  shivered  it  to  atoms  with  his 
foot.  The  other  anecdote  is  as  follows :  Among 
the  personal  friends  of  Rosa  was  the  Prince  Mario 
Ghigi,  who,  while  suffering  from  a  severe  illness, 
prevailed  upon  Salvator  to  bring    his  easel   to  his 
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bed-side,  that  the  invalid  might  beguile  the  weary 
hours  by  watching  the  progress  of  the  painter's 
work.  The  family  physician,  finding  the  artist 
thus  employed,  requested  his  patient  to  give  him 
a  picture  by  Salvator  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
attendance.  To  this  the  prince  cheerfully  con- 
sented, and  II,  Medico,  who  was  a  great  coxcomb, 
turning  to  the  painter,  requested  him  not  to  com- 
mence the  promised  picture,  until  he,  the  man  of 
physic,  should  find  leisure  to  dictate  its  subject 
and  its  sentiment.  Salvator  quietly  signified  his 
compliance  with  the  doctor^s  wish.  By  and  by, 
(and  here  we  must  borrow  the  words  of  Lady 
Morgan^s  graphic  narrative),  the  man  of  physic, 
with  becoming  gravity,  prepared  to  write  his 
prescription;  "when,  as  he  sat  before  the  table, 
with  eyes  upturned,  and  pen  suspended  over  paper, 
Salvator  on  tiptoe  approached  him,  and  drawing 
the  pen  gently  through  his  fingers,  he  said,  '  Stop, 
Doctor,  you  must  not  lay  pen  to  paper  till  I  have 
leisure  to  dictate  the  idea  and  conceit  of  the 
prescription  I  may  think  proper  for  the  malady  of 
his  Excellency."'  *  Diavolo ! '  cried  the  amazed 
physician,  ^  you  dictate  a  prescription  !  why,  /  am 
the  princess  physician,  and  not  you !  '  '  And  /, 
CarOy'  said  Salvator,  '  am  a  painter,  and  not  you. 
I  leave  it  to  the  prince  whether  I  could  not  prove 
myself  a  better  physician  than  you  a  painter,  and 
write    a    better     prescription    than    you    paint    a 
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picture/  The  prince^  much  amused,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  painter ;  Salvator  coolly  resumed  his 
pencil,  and  the  medical  cognoscente  permitted  the 
idea  of  the  picture  to  die  away/^ 

The  self-respect  of  West  was  shown  in  the  reply 
made  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  called 
upon  the  artist  immediately  after  his  election  to  the 
presidential  chair,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  the  King's  desire  to  confer 
on  him  the  distinction  of  knighthood.  "  No  man," 
said  the  painter,  "entertains  a  higher  respect  for 
political  honours  and  distinctions  than  myself,  but  I 
really  think  I  have  earned  greater  eminence  by  my 
pencil  already,  than  knighthood  could  confer  on  me. 
The  chief  value  of  titles  is  to  preserve  in  families  a 
respect  for  those  principles  by  which  such  distinc- 
tions were  originallj^  obtained — but  simple  knight- 
hood to  a  man  who  is  at  least  as  well  known  as  he 
could  ever  hope  to  be  from  that  honour,  is  not  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition.  To  myself,  then,  your 
Koyal  Highness  must  perceive  the  title  could  add  no 
dignity,  and  as  it  would  perish  with  myself,  it  could 
add  none  to  my  family.'^ 

The  lesson  read  by  Rubens^)  John,  Duke  of 
Braganza,  afterwards  King  of  Portugal,  was  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  high  spirit 
and  honourable  pride  of  the  illustrious  painter. 
While  Rubens  was  staying  at  Madrid,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Duke  at  his  hunting  seat 
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at  Villa  Vizzosa.  He  accordingly  set  out  thither  at 
the  head  of  an  imposing  cavalcade.  The  Duke 
learning  the  approach  of  so  large  a  retinue,  took 
fright  at  the  expense  which  its  entertainment  would 
involve,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rubens, 
charged  with  an  apology  for  the  sudden  and  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Duke,  and  commissioned  to  offer 
the  artist  a  purse  containing  fifty  pistoles  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  journey .  "I  beseech  you,  Sir,^^  was 
E/ubens^  dignified  reply  to  this  ungracious  message, 
''  to  assure  the  Duke  of  my  humble  duty,  and  that 
having,  in  obedience  to  his  wishes,  made  this  journej^ 
I  am  exceedingly  mortified  in  being  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  offering  my  services  to  his  commands ; 
and  I  trust  his  highness  will  deign  to  believe  that 
the  object  of  this  journey  was  not  the  expectation  of 
fifty  pistoles,  having  myself  provided  one  thousand 
pieces  of  the  same  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
visit." 

Lanzi  has  recorded  of  Colleoni,  of  Bergamo, 
that  conscious  of  his  own  merit,  and  not  finding 
himself  appreciated  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  where 
foreign  and  inferi|^  painters  were  preferred  before 
him,  he  sought  ftfoetter  his  fortunes  at  Madrid; 
but  before  setting  out,  he  painted  upon  a  fa9ade  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  of  which  contemporary  writers 
speak  in  the  highest  terms,  and  to  this  he  affixed  as 
a  motto,  "  a  prophet  hath  honour,  save  in  his  own 
country.^' 
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He,  whose  sublime  genius  did  not  shrink  from 
grappling  with  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  "  Last 
Judgment/'  was  of  a  spirit  too  magnanimous  and 
resolute  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  art  by  any 
feeble  assertion  of  the  respect  due  to  its  professors. 
Rudely  forbidden  access  to  the  Vatican,  on  two  con- 
secutive occasions,  by  some  of  the  grooms  of  the 
Pontiff^s  chamber,  the  grand  old  Florentine's  indig- 
nation at  this  unmerited  repulse  found  utterance  in 
this  message  to  the  Pope — "  Tell  his  holiness,  from 
this  time  forth,  if  he  should  want  me,  he  shall  seek 
me  in  another  place/^  And  returning  home,  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  sell  his  furniture  and  follow 
him  to  Florence ;  from  whence  Julius  the  Second 
found  some  difficulty  in  winning  him  back  to  Rome. 
Forty  years  later,  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
the  Third,  when  arraigned  before  a  committee  of 
architects  at  the  instance  of  certain  cardinals  who 
were  his  enemies,  he  was  enabled  by  a  simple  expla- 
nation, to  clear  himself  of  a  frivolous  but  malicious 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him ;  and 
when  asked  by  Cardinal  Marcello  why  he  had  not 
volunteered  the  explanation  b^Mg,  the  proud  artist 
rejoined,  "  I  am  not,  neither  tWR  ever  be  obliged 
to  tell  your  eminence,  or  any  one  else,  what  I  ought 
or  am  disposed  to  do ;  it  is  your  office  to  see  that 
money  be  provided,  to  take  care  of  the  thieves,  and 
to  leave  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  to  me."  When 
Paul   the  Fourth   was   elected  to  the  chair  of  St. 
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Peter^  that  Pontiff  absolutely  proposed  to  reform  the 
painting  of  the  ^'  Last  Judgment "  in  which  so  many 
academical  figures  offended  that  Pope's  rigid  notions 
of  propriety.  The  proposition  was  communicated 
to  Michael  Angelo^  who,  with  his  usual  fearlessness 
of  spirit,  sent  word  to  the  Papal  prude,  "  That  his 
wishes  might  be  easily  accomplished,  for  if  his 
holiness  would  only  reform  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
the  picture  would  be  reformed  of  itself." 

Walpole  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  English  artist 
named  Seymour,  who  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  too  good, 
and  withal  too  germane  to  the  matter,  to  be  omitted 
from  the  present  chapter : — Charles,  the  old  haughty 
Duke  of  Somerset,  sent  for  Seymour  to  Petworth  to 
paint  a  room  with  portraits  of  his  running  horses, 
and  one  day  at  dinner  drank  to  him  with  a  sneer, 
^'^  Cousin  Seymour,  your  health."  The  painter 
replied,  "  My  lord,  I  really  do  believe  that  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  of  your  grace's  family."  The 
duke  offended,  rose  from  table,  and  sent  his  steward 
to  pay  Seymour  and  dismiss  him.  Another  painter 
of  horses  was  sent  for,  who  finding  himself  unworthy 
to  finish  Seymour's  work,  honestly  told  the  duke  so, 
and  humbly  recommended  him  to  recall  Seymour. 
The  haughty  peer  did  condescend  to  summon  Ms 
cousin  once  more — Seymour  answered  the  mandate 
in  these  words  : — ^'  My  lord,  I  will  now  prove  I  am 
of  your  grace's  family,  for  I  won't  come." 

e2 
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The  dignity  of  art  and  the  self-respect  of  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  professors  were  coarsely  assailed 
by  the  canons  of  Courtray,  and  angrily  vindicated 
by  Vandyck.  The  artist  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  churchmen  to  paint  a  grand  altar-piece  for 
the  collegiate  churchy  and  Vandyck  put  forth  all  his 
powers  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  master-piece. 
The  subject  selected  was  "The  E-aising  of  the  Cross/^ 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished^  the  painter  accom- 
panied it  from  Antwerp  to  Courtray  to  superintend 
the  putting  it  up.  As  soon  as  it  w^as  unrolled,  the 
canons,  whose  knowledge  of  art  was  probably  on 
a  par  with  their  general  learning,  made  a  critical 
examination  of  the  picture  and  pronounced  it  a  mere 
daub.  To  permit  it  to  be  placed  in  the  situation 
intended  for  it  was  a  tax  upon  their  good-nature, 
and  payment  for  it  was  made  very  grudgingly  and 
after  some  little  delay.  The  picture  was  a  perfect 
eyesore  to  them ;  not  so,  however,  to  the  ignorant 
laity  out  of  doors — artists,  connoisseurs,  men  of 
cultivated  tastes,  and  the  public  generally.  They 
discerned  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  were  loud 
and  unanimous  in  its  praise.  Thereupon  the  con- 
viction slowly  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  critical 
canons  that  they  had  made  a  very  great  mistake. 
So  they  summoned  a  chapter  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  becoming  gravity,  ultimately  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effectual  way  of 
cancelling    their    former  judgment    would    be    by 
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offering  the  much  abused  artist  a  commission  to 
paint  two  other  pictures  for  their  church.  Vandyck 
received  their  offer^  and  returned  for  answer  that 
there  were  ''  daubers  "  enough  already  in  Courtray, 
and  that  therefore  the  importation  of  another  from 
Antwerp  would  be  quite  superfluous. 

Nicholas  Poussin  derived  the  chief  felicities 
of  his  life  from  the  pursuit  of  his  art_,  and  set  so 
modest  a  price  upon  his  pictures  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  industry  and  genius_,  he  amassed  but 
little  wea}th.  He  was  fully  alive,  however — or, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  consequently,  to  the  respect 
due  to  the  artist,  as  such,  apart  from  the  adven- 
titious circumstances  which  usually  constitute  the 
claims  of  mankind  upon  the  respect  of  their  fellow 
men.  On  one  occasion,  vrhen  Cardinal  Mancini, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Poussin-'s,  had  pro- 
tracted his  stay  until  a  late  hour  of  the  evening, 
the  artist  lighted  his  excellency  to  his  carriage, 
lamp  in  hand.  "  I  pity  you,  Poussin,^^  said  the 
cardinal,  "that  you  have  not  one  domestic  for 
such  an  office.^^  "And  I,^^  replied  the  painter, 
"pity  your  excellency  much  more,  that  you  are 
obliged  to  keep  so  many." 

Tintoretto  declined  to  be  nominated  a  chevalier 
of  St.  Michael,  observing  the  undiscriminating 
facility  with  which  Henry  the  Third  conferred  that 
order  upon  men  who  possessed  but  question- 
able titles  to  such  an  honour.      The  self-respect  of 
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Philippe  de  Champagne  was  shown  in  tlie  mes- 
sage whicli  lie  sent  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  by  his 
eminence's  principal  valet^  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  offer  very  liberal  terms  to  the  artist 
with  a  view  to  attach  him  to  the  household  of  his 
master.  "  Tell  his  Eminence/^  said  Philippe,  "that 
if  it  were  possible  he  could  make  me  a  better 
painter^  I  would  willingly  enter  his  service,  but  as 
this  does  not  lie  in  the  CardinaFs  power,  I  desire 
from  him  nothing  more  than  the  honour  of  his 
good  opinion."  This  decided  refusal,  it  js  said,  so 
far  from  exciting  the  anger  of  the  minister,  only 
served  to  augment  the  esteem  which  he  had  con- 
ceived for  the  artist.  There  was  possibly  as  much 
of  wounded  pride  as  of  self-respect  in  the  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Sterling  relates  concerning  Pablo  de 
Cespedes'  painting  of  the  "  Last  Supper "  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cordoba.  ^'  To  the  jars  and  vases  in 
the  foreground/^  writes  that  gentleman,  (on  the 
authority  of  Palomino,)  "  there  hangs  the  tale  that 
whilst  the  picture  was  yet  on  the  easel,  these  ac- 
cessories, by  their  exquisite  finish,  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  visitors,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  composition,  and  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  artist.  '  Andres,^  cried  he,  some- 
what testily,  to  his  servant,  ^  rub  me  out  these 
things,  since,  after  all  my  care  and  study,  and 
amongst  so  many  heads,  figures,  hands,  and  ex- 
pressions,  people  choose  to  see  nothing  but   these 
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impertinences;'  and  much  entreaty  and  properly 
directed  admiration  was  needed  to  save  the  devoted 
pipkins  from  destruction." 

Not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  chapter  is  the  story  which  has  been  told  of 
Bacici.  a  gentleman  at  Rome  had  commissioned 
him  to  paint  his  (the  gentleman's)  portrait,  without 
making  any  stipulation  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid. 
On  its  completion  the  painter  demanded  a  hundred 
crowns  for  the  work.  The  patron  appeared  to 
be  astonished,  and  withdrew;  nor  did  he  return  to 
claim  the  portrait  he  had  ordered.  Bacici  very 
composedly  painted  some  iron  bars  across  the  pic- 
ture, which  then  presented  the  appearance  of  the 
well-known  portrait  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  wrote 
above  it  "  Imprisoned  for  Debt,"  and  exhibited  it  in 
the  most  prominent  part  of  his  studio.  The  de- 
faulter's uncle,  a  gentleman  who  stood  very  much 
upon  his  dignity,  was  informed  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  waited  upon  the  artist.  "  I  believe,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  portrait,  "that  is  my  nephew." — 
"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  Bacici ;  "  but  the  poor 
gentleman  is  unfortunately  imprisoned  for  debt." — 
"  Humph,"  producing  his  purse  and  counting  out 
the  hundred  crowns,  "  it  is  only  right  that  he  should 
be  liberated;"  and  the  bars  were  effaced  and  the 
portrait  removed. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  portrait  of  an  Eng- 
lish captain,  painted  by  Jacques  de  Poindre,  only 
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the  latter  artist  resorted  to  an  expedient  still  more 
humiliating  to  the  original,,  for  he  exhibited  the 
picture,  with  its  bars  and  its  inscription,  in  his  own 
front  window,  where  it  was  seen  by  the  gallant 
captain  and  promptly  redeemed  from  its  ignoble 
captivity. 

The  studio  of  Guido  was  often  visited  by  the 
Pope,  who  felt  a  pleasure  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  artistes  labours,  and  on  such  occasions  would 
insist  upon  his  remaining  covered,  touching  which 
the  painter,  jealous  of  his  dignity,  was  accustomed 
to  observe,  "  If  the  Pope  had  not  accorded  me  that 
favour,  out  of  consideration  for  the  personal  incon- 
venience to  which  I  should  be  exposed  from  remain- 
ing bare-headed,  I  should  have  remained  covered 
from  a  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  my  art/^  In  this 
particular  Guido  was  consistent  throughout,  refusing 
several  commissions  to  execute  the  portraits  of 
monarchs,  because  the  rigid  etiquette  of  their  courts 
would  have  compelled  him  to  "  veil  his  bonnet ''  in 
the  royal  presence.  When  he  was  reproached  with 
not  having  paid  his  court  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of 
Bologna,  who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  artist, 
Guido  haughtily  replied,  that  he  would  not  wager 
his  pencil  against  the  hat  even  of  a  cardinal.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  pride  arose 
from  any  overweening  sense  of  his  own  power  as  an 
artist,  but  rather  from  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  his   art.     His  modesty,  indeed,   was  constantly 
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shown  in  many  actions  of  his  life.  Thus  he  was 
accustomed  to  burn  the  numerous  letters  he  received 
from  princes,  potentates,  and  philosophers,  contain 
ing  expressions  flattering  to  his  self-love,  remarking 
that  Guido  Reni  derived  greater  glory  from  his 
colours  than  from  any  other  credentials.  Jealous  of 
his  reputation,  and  careful  of  the  honours  which  he 
believed  to  be  dependent  on  it,  he  never  returned 
any  of  the  visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
great,  pleading  in  excuse  that  those  visits  were  paid 
not  to  himself  individually,  but  to  the  talents  with 
which  God  had  gifted  him. 

Of  the  proud  consciousness  which  Rubens  felt  of 
the  dignity  of  his  art  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
the  great  Fleming  conserved  his  own  dignity  with  a 
no  less  scrupulous  care.  It  happened  once  that 
Wildens,  Van  Uden,  and  Sneyders  were  sitting  at 
table,  when  their  conversation  fell  upon  the  glory  of 
their  master,  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
them  contributed  individually  to  raise  it,  by  their 
co-operation  with  Peter  Paul,  in  painting  some  of  his 
large  compositions.  "  In  my  belief,"  said  Wildens, 
boastingly,  "  Eubens  cannot  surpass  me  in  painting 
landscapes,  and  as  he  avails  himself  of  my  aid  in 
that  department,  he  ought  at  least  to  allow  me  to 
participate  in  his  reputation."  Rubens  heard  of  this 
boastful  remark,  and  was  determined  to  vindicate 
his  thorough  independence  of  his  pupils  and  assist- 
ants,  by   painting   some    landscapes   and    hunting 
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scenes  on  a  grand  scale,  filled  with  animals,  finished 
with  an  exquisite  nicety  of  touch ;  that  being  the 
class  of  works  in  which  the  strength  of  his  assistants 
chiefly  lay.  These  compositions  Rubens  produced 
secretly,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  he  sum- 
moned the  malcontents  to  his  side  and  exhibited  the 
pictures  to  them.  "  You  ought  not  to  be  unaware,^^ 
said  he,  in  tones  of  mingled  pride  and  reproach,  "that, 
when  I  employ  you  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  my 
works,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  to  hasten  their 
completion.  I  have  now  summoned  you  to  see  in 
these,  the  latest  works  of  my  own  hand,  that  I  can  not 
only  surpass  each  of  you  in  his  individual  walk,  but 
that  I  am  your  master  in  all !  '^  We  are  sorry  that 
no  Flemish  Northcote  was  present  to  record  what 
the  astonished  trio  said,  or  how  they  looked,  after 
the  haughty  rebuke  of  their  illustrious  teacher. 
There  is  another  version  of  the  story,  in  which 
the  words  given  above  are  said  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Janssen  and  Rombouts,  both  of  whom 
are  alleged  to  have  affirmed  that  Rubens  was 
under  great  obligations  to  Wildens,  Sneyders,  and 
Van  Uden;  the  essential  fact,  however,  remains 
the  same.  «■ 

The  reply  of  Desportes  to  the  rich  and  overdressed 
"popinjay"  who  "pestered"  him  with  some  frivolous 
comments  upon  the  painter's  own  disregard  of 
foppery,  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
the  present  chapter.     "  I  can  be  what  you  are,  sir," 
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said  the   artist,  "whenever  I  please,  but   you   can 
never  be  what  I  am/^ 

The  self-respect  of  Henriette  Wolters  did  not 
fail  her,  even  when  opposed  to  the  commands  and 
solicitations  of  Peter  the  Great.  On  the  visit  of  the 
Czar  to  Amsterdam,  he  was  charmed  with  and  asto- 
nished at  her  productions.  He  was  most  desirous 
of  engaging  her  to  follow  him  on  his  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  offered  her  a  pension.  The  offer 
was  courteously  declined ;  but  being  pressed  to 
explain  the  reason  for  her  refusal,  the  intrepid  lady 
rephed,  that  she  could  not  quit  her  native  land ;  and 
that  neither  her  religion  nor  her  habits  would 
permit  her  to  live  amidst  the  turbulence  and 
servitude  of  the  Imperial  Court.  The  Czar  was 
much  struck  with  the  freedom  of  her  reply;  nor 
did  it  in  any  way  diminish  his  admiration  for  the 
lady^s  talents  and  character.  Another  crowned 
head  was  equally  fascinated  by  the  productions  of 
Madame  Wolters^  pencil ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
monarch  (Frederick  "William,  King  of  Prussia)  paid 
the  artist  a  visit  incognito.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  took  occasion  to  remark  to  her  that  he 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  King  of  Prussia; 
that  he  flattered  himself  he  could  guarantee  the  fair 
painter  a  handsome  pension ;  that  she  would  be  sure 
to  attract  the  esteem  of  the  whole  court ;  and  that 
she  could  accumulate  a  fortune  much  more  rapidly  at 
the  Prussian  capital  than  among  the  merchants  of 
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Amsterdam.  Whereto  tlie  lady  coldly  and  frankly 
made  reply  : — "  My  country  is  too  dear  and  too 
pleasant  to  me  to  admit  of  my  relinquishing  it  for 
a  dream  of  vain-glory,  or  for  the  hope  of  an 
uncertain  future.  Besides,  I  have  a  great  venera- 
tion for  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  who  pay 
much  more  liberally  than  those  who  reside  in 
courts."  Old  Fritz  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
this  very  free-spoken  response,  and  assured  Madame 
Wolters  that  she  should  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of  Prussia ;  and  that  if 
she  were  disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  he  would 
defray  all  the  necessary  expenses.  "  I  will  never  go 
to  the  Court  of  Prussia,"  said  the  lady ;  "  if  I  wished 
to  quit  this  city,  I  should  give  a  preference  to  the 
Courts  of  London  and  Vienna.  I  have  no  affection 
for  a  government  where  the  subjects  are  not  free 
men,  but  are  compelled  to  do  military  service."  She 
added,  that  such  a  government  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  distasteful  to  free-born  people  like  the 
Dutch  ;  that  both  her  husband  and  herself  were 
too  simple  in  their  habits  to  be  readily  converted 
into  courtiers;  that  truth  and  liberty  were  neces- 
sarily exiled  from  a  court ;  and  that  they  were  both 
far  too  dear  to  her  to  permit  of  her  residing  in 
a  country  where  they  were  equally  strangers.  The 
vivacious  candour  with  which  Madame  Wolters 
expressed  her  sentiments  amused  the  King  by  its 
piquancy,  and  pleased  him  by  its  freshness;    and, 
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had  it  been  otlierwise^  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
derive  some  amusement  from  the  obvious  uneasiness 
of  the  lady^s  husband,  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  who  made  all  sorts  of  telegraphic  signs  to 
his  wife  to  restrain  the  extreme  freedom  of  her 
tongue;  but  Madame  did  not,  or  would  not,  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  her  lord  and  master's  signals. 
After  the  King  had  taken  his  departure,  M.  Wolters 
communicated  to  Madame  his  shrewd  suspicions  of 
the  real  character  and  dignity  of  their  visitor,  having 
been  apprised  that  Frederick  William  was  at  that 
moment  in  Amsterdam;  and  that  his  majesty  main- 
tained, as  far  as  was  practicable,  his  incognito.  The 
monarch  paid  two  more  visits  to  the  studio  of 
Madame  Wolters,  for  the  purpose  of  admiring  her 
works ;  but  the  lady  did  not  permit  her  royal  visitor 
to  perceive  that  she  suspected  who  he  really  was ; 
nor,  excepting  a  little  more  circumspectness  in  her 
conversation,  did  she  alter  her  accustomed  demeanour 
towards  him. 

So  entirely  did  the  pure-minded  and  self-denying 
Era  Angelico  da  Fiesole  regard  the  art  he 
practised,  as  an  inspiration  from  on  high,  that  he 
would  never  retouch  a  painting  once  finished, 
believing  that  the  work  as  completed  in  the  first 
essay,  was  executed  conformably  to  the  will  of 
God.  Devotional  exercises  invariably  preceded  the 
use  of  his  pencil;  and,  according  to  Vasari,  he 
never   painted  a  crucifix   without    tears   streaming 
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from  his  eyes ;  and  in  the  countenances  and 
attitudes  of  Ms  figures,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  proofs 
of  his  sincerity,  his  goodness,  and  the  depth  of 
his  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Litis  de  Vargas  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  profession  with  a  like  holy  fervour,  and  with  a 
similar  sense  of  its  sacredness.  He  carried  his 
religious  or  superstitious  zeal  to  the  extent  of 
flagellating  himself,  and  keeping  a  coffin  by  his  bed- 
side, that  he  might  occasionally  lie  therein,  and 
meditate  on  the  vanity  of  life,  and  the  certainty 
of  death;  seeking  in  this  wise  to  approach  the 
grave — 

"  Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Juan  (or  Vicente)  de  Joanes,  another  Spanish 
artist,  whose  tastes  were  also  of  a  grave  and  austere 
character,  entertained  such  elevated  notions  of  the 
art  he  practised,  that  an  act  of  solemn  devotion 
was  the  customary  prelude  to  his  labours  at  the 
easel.  Commissions  of  a  secular  character  he 
declined  to  receive,  but  selected  his  subjects 
exclusively  from  revelation ;  and,  says  Cumberland, 
"  as  he  gave  them  life,  he  gave  them  adoration.-'^  (f) 

Painters,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  need  to 
be  sustained  by  self-respect,  and  by  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  value,  dignity,  and  importance  of 
their  art,  when  compelled  to  confront  those  who 
regard  the    creations  of   the   mind   much  as   they 
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woiild  regard  the  contents  of  a  pedlar^s  box,  or  a 
huckster's  basket; — things  to  be  haggled  over,  depre- 
ciated in  value,  chaffered  for,  and  estimated  as 
mere  merchandise,  the  product  of  so  much  labour, 
executed  within  a  given  period  of  time,  by  one  pair 
of  hands,  on  a  definite  area  of  canvas,  consuming 
an  appreciable  amount  of  material,  and  therefore  to 
be  bargained  for  like  a  yard  of  calico,  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  duly  entered  in  a  "  price  current,"  and  the 
fluctuations  in  its  market  value  registered  side  by 
side  with  the  variable  quotations  of  Australian 
wool,  or  English  chicory,  after  the  similitude  of 
the  "double  entry''  to  which  Hood  alludes  in 
that  amusing  collocation  of  names  which  is  here 
subjoined : — 

'•  Blogg,  Brothers — Milton — Grote  and  Prescott — Pope — 
Bristles — and  Hogg — Glyn,  Mills,  and  Halifax — 
Eogers — and  Towgood — Hemp — the  Bard  of  Hope — 
Barilla — Byron — Tallo w — ^Burns — and  Flax." 

It  was  in  this  purely  commercial  spirit  that  one 
of  the  younger  Franck's  patrons  endeavoured  to 
deal  with  that  artist,  by  whom,  however,  the 
endeavour  was  stoutly  resisted.  Franck  received 
from  the  individual  referred  to,  a  commission  to 
execute  a  couple  of  historical  compositions,  the 
price  of  which,  it  was  arranged  beforehand,  should 
be  a  hundred  crowns.  When  they  were  completed, 
the  graceless  patron  had  the  conscience  to  offer  the 
artist  forty  crowns  for  them.     To  this  offer  Franck 
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could  not,  and  would  not  accede,  pointing  out  the 
scale  on  whicli  tlie  pictures  had  been  painted,  and 
the  pains  bestowed  upon  them  as  a  sufficient 
justification  of  his  refusal,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  his  willingness  to  execute  two  other 
paintings  of  a  less  elaborate  character  for  the  forty 
crowns  offered.  The  latter  proposition  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  artist,  knowing  the  disposition  of 
the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  probably 
anticipating  a  second  repudiation  of  the  contract, 
painted,  above  the  glaze  of  the  canvasses  already 
covered,  a  couple  of  landscapes  in  distemper.  But 
the  forty  crowns  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
painter  sued  his  penurious  patron  for  the  amount, 
which  the  latter  was  adjudged  to  pay.  Franck 
had  not  done  with  him,  even  then,  and  was 
determined  to  hold  him  to  his  first  agreement,  and 
to  compel  him  to  disgorge  the  further  sum  of  one 
hundred  crowns  in  fulfilment  of  the  previous 
contract.  The  recusant  patron  pleaded,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  historical  compositions  had  been 
covered  by  the  landscapes,  they  could  no  longer  be 
held  to  exist.  Passing  a  wet  sponge  over  the 
latter,  Franck  revealed  to  view  a  couple  of  exquisite 
historical  paintings,  for  which  the  individual  who 
had  given  the  commission  was  forced  to  disburse 
the  balance  of  sixty  crowns. 

Let  us  borrow  from  the  "  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain,^-*  a  companion-piece  to  the  above,  the  artist 
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in  this  instance  being  Juan  de  las  Eoelas.  "  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  was  originally  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Flemings^  at  the  college  of 
St.  Thomas_,  Seville;  it  was  not  completed  within 
the  time  appointed,  and  was  at  last  rather  hastily 
finished,  for  which  reasons  the  college  authorities 
wished  to  mulct  the  artist  of  a  part  of  the  stipulated 
price  of  one  thousand  ducats.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  demanded  twice  that  sum  for  his  labour ;  and 
the  dispute  becoming  serious,  and  no  Sevillian 
artist  being  willing  to  act  as  umpire,  the  picture 
was  sent  to  be  valued  in  Flanders,  whence  it 
returned,  says  Palomino,  with  an  award  of  three 
thousand  ducats,  which  Roeks  exacted  to  the  utter- 
most maravedi.^^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Jealousy  of  Artists  : — Titian's  jealousy  of  Tintoretto  and  Pordenone; 
Pierino  della  Vaga  and  Titian ;  Castillo  y  Saavedra  and  Murillo ; 
Claudio  Coello  and  Luca  Giordano ;  Domenico  Veniziano  and 
Andrea  del  Castagno ;  Hai'low  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ; 
Hudson  and  Reynolds ;  expulsion  from  Naples  of  Annibale 
Caracci,  Cesari,  and  Guido,  by  Belisario,  Spagnoletto,  and  Carac- 
ciolo;  Spagnoletto's  jealousy  of  Domenicliino  and  Stanzioni; 
Agostino  Beltrano's  murder  of  his  wife;  Ghirlandajo  and 
Bandinelli's  jealousy  of  Michael  Angelo ;  Michael  Angelo  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo ;  Andrea  di  Cosimo  and  Puntormo ; 
Barocci  and  his  rivals;  Calvi's  jealousy  of  Bargone,  Semini  and 
Cambiaso  ;  Vassilacchi  and  Paolo  Veronese ;  Perugino  and 
Michael  Angelo  ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Romney ;  Giorgione 
and  Titian ;  Guido,  Annibale  Caracci  and  Caravaggio  ;  Lodovico 
Caracci  and  Guido  ;  Agostino  and  Annibale  Caracci ;  Francisco 
de  Herrera,  the  younger ;  Van  Huysum  ;  Van  Cleef ;  Parrocel ; 
Jean  de  Baan  and  the  court  painter  ;  Bloemaert  and  Wytoeck ; 
Flemael  and  Carlier ;  Lely  and  Roestraeten ;  Palomino  and 
Hidalgo  :  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal, 

The  irritability  of  genius  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
invective,  with  those  who  participate  in  the  failing 
without  sharing  in  the  faculty  which  redeems  it. 
From  the  morbid  self-love,  which  underlies  this 
irritability,  and  which  not  unfrequently  develop es 
itself  in  the  character  of  the  actor  and  the  man  of 
letters,  we  reluctantly  confess  that  the  artist  is  not 
altogether   exempt.      Elevated    by   the   study   and 
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successful  practice  of  a  divine  art  above  his  fellow- 
men,  lie  is  too  often  found  incapable  of  rising  above 
himself,  and  the  littleness  of  the  man  is  permitted 
to  exhibit  itself  in  painful  contrast  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  artist.  The  glory  which  encircles  the 
name  of  Titian,  is  dimmed  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  expelling  Tintoretto  from  his  school,  because 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  pupiFs  advance- 
ment ;  and  of  dissuading  his  own  brother  Francesco 
Vicelli  from  following  an  art  in  which  his  progress 
had  been  so  remarkable,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  great  Venetian.  Pordenone^s  advancing 
reputation  was  also  so  obnoxious  to  Titian,  that  a 
personal  feud  was  the  result;  and  apprehending 
violence  from  Vicelli,  Pordenone  is  said  to  have 
painted  his  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Stephen, 
with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  shield  ^^  con- 
venient/^ like  the  bravoes  of  his  time.  A  commission 
to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Nicolo 
dei  Frati  Minori,  which  was  entrusted  to  Paris 
Bordone,  provoked  the  jealous  anger  of  Titian  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  used  every  exertion  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  work  :  and  yet  L.  Dolce 
asserts  of  Titian,  that  he  was  extremely  modest, 
never  wounding  invidiously  any  painter^s  character, 
but  speaking  honourably  of  every  one  who  deserved 
it ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  gentle  and  placid  temper, 
very  affable,  and  of  such  winning  manners,  that  all 
who  approached  him  were  sure  to  love  him.     "  One 
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man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts/^  and  perhaps  the 
character  which  Titian  sustained  in  the  great  drama 
of  life  differed  materially  in  the  first  and  fifth  acts. 

So  illustrious  an  artist  as  the  one  just  named 
could  not  enjoy  the  distinctions  which  his  genius 
had  secured  for  him,  without  exciting  in  the  minds 
of  others  that  jealousy  from  which,  as  we  have 
shown_,  he  himself  was  not  exempt.  This  was  re- 
markably instanced  in  the  case  of  Pierino  della 
Vaga,  who  was  engaged  in  doing  the  stucco  for  the 
Hall  of  Kings  at  Rome,  and  who,  learning  that 
Titian  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Pope  to  paint  the 
same,  was  so  preyed  upon  by  feelings  of  envy  and 
mortification  that  he  fell  ill,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died. 

An  equally  tragical  result  attended  the  sight  of 
some  paintings  executed  by  Murillo,  on  the  part 
of  the  Cordovan  artist,  Antonio  del  Castillo  y 
Saavedra,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Seville  at  the 
time.  Lost  in  astonishment  at  the  excellency  of 
these  works,  and  hopeless  of  ever  achieving  so 
perfect  a  mastery  of  his  art  as  they  displayed,  the 
sensitive  painter  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  that  was 
wrung  from  a  breaking  heart,  "  Castillo  is  no  more  /^ 
and  the  exclamation  was  a  prophecy,  for  on  his 
return  to  Cordova,  he  relinquished  his  pencil  in 
despair,  and  "  pining  with  grief,^^  literally  wasted 
away,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave  within  a  twelve- 
month of  the  period  of  his  disastrous  visit  to  Seville. 
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The  death  of  another  Spanish  artist  is  conceived 
to  have  been  referable  to  the  effects  of  envy  com- 
bined with  a  naturally  implacable  temper.  Claudio 
CoELLO  was  high  in  reputation  when  Luca 
Giordano  was  invited  into  Spain  by  Charles  the 
Second,  to  paint  the  fresco  of  the  great  staircase  at 
the  Escurial,  and  other  works;  but  so  deeply  did 
he  resent  the  advent  of  the  foreign  artist,  that  he 
laid  aside  his  pencil  for  ever,  merely  putting  in  a 
few  finishing  touches  to  his  great  picture  of  "  St. 
Stephen ''  in  the  church  of  that  martyr,  in  Salamanca, 
before  withdrawing  from  a  pursuit  in  which  his 
haughty  spirit  could  brook  no  rival.  The  jealousy 
which  prompted  Coello  to  lampoon  and  satirize 
Giordano  rankled  like  a  poisoned  arrow  in  his  own 
heart,  and  soon  afterwards,  brought  him  prematurely 
to  the  grave. 

Vasari  affirms,  that  Domenico  Veniziano  was 
brutally  assassinated  by  a  brother  artist,  named 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  under  the  influence  of 
jealousy,  and  that  the  deed  was  perpetrated  under 
circumstances  which  must  brand  the  murderer  with 
everlasting  infamy.  Veniziano  had  taught  Andrea 
the  secret  of  his  colouring,  and  the  latter  while 
inwardly  repining  at  the  superior  merit  of  his  brother 
artist,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  decoration 
of  various  public  edifices  at  Florence,  afi'ected  to 
cultivate  his  friendship  and  reciprocate  his  confi- 
dence.   One  summer  evening,  Domenico  went  forth. 
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according  to  his  wont,  to  play  upon  his  lute  and 
enjoy  the  calm  beauty  of  the  hour  and  season, 
leaving  Andrea  behind  him  in  the  painting  room. 
As  the  shadows  fell,  Andrea  also  sallied  forth  in 
diisguise,  and  laid  in  wait  for  Domenico  at  the  corner 
of  a  street  by  which  he  knew  he  would  return.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  un- 
suspecting lutanist  was  heard  humming  the  burden 
of  a  favourite  melody,  and  as  he  approached  the 
lurking  place  of  the  assassin,  the  latter  ^'  fell  upon 
him  with  a  certain  leaden  weight,  and  therewith 
crushed  the  lute  and  chest  of  his  victim  with 
repeated  blows ;  '^  and  having  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  stunned  him  with  another  blow  upon  the 
head  and  fled.  When  the  intelligence  of  the  murder 
reached  the  assassin  who  had  perpetrated  the  deed, 
he  was  engaged,  with  well- dissembled  calmness,  in 
the  employment  of  his  studio,  and  hastening  to  the 
spot,  hung  over  the  dying  man  with  looks  of  grief 
and  piercing  cries  of  "  Oh  my  brother !  my 
brother  !  ^^  and  received  his  victim's  parting  breath. 
Suspicion  never  alighted  on  the  actual  culprit,  and 
ten  years  elapsed  before  the  secret  was  revealed, 
when  the  terrors  of  impending  dissolution  wrung 
from  the  remorseful  man  the  tardy  confession  of  his 
guilt. 

Harlow^s  self-love  and  jealousy  of  his  master, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  led  to  their  separation 
under  the  following  amusing  circumstances,   upon 
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the   perfect    authenticity  of   which,   however,    the 
narrator,  Allan  Cunningham,  throws  some  doubt. 

"  In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Angerstein,  Lawrence 
had  introduced  a  Newfoundland  dog,  painted  with 
such  skiU  as  brought  praises  in  showers ;  and  Harlow, 
who  had  at  least  drawn  the  animal  in  dead  colour, 
fancied  that  some  of  the  drops  of  approbation  might 
have  fallen  on  him.  Had  his  share  been  greater 
than  this,  as  it  perhaps  was,  still  he  could  never  have 
been  justified  in  claiming  it  as  his  own  work,  or 
in  intruding  on  the  Angersteins,  and  repeating  his 
accusation.  'All  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  did  in 
a  case,^  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '  which  would 
have  justified  strong  resentment,  was  to  say  to  him, 
"  As  the  animal  you  claim  is  among  the  best  things 
I  ever  painted,  of  course  you  have  no  need  of  further 
instruction  from  me.  You  must  leave  my  house 
immediately."  ^  Harlow  did  this  without  hesitation, 
and  he  repaired  to  the  '  Queen^s  Head^  at  Epsom, 
where  his  style  of  living  having  incurred  a  bill  which 
he  could  not  discharge,  he  proposed,  like  Morland, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  paint  a  sign-board, 
in  liquidation  of  his  score.  This  was  accepted  :  he 
painted  both  sides.  The  one  presented  a  front  view 
of  her  Majesty,  in  a  sort  of  clever  dashing  caricature 
of  Sir  Thomases  style;  the  other  represented  the 
back  view  of  the  Queen's  person,  as  if  looking  into 
the  sign-board ;  and  underneath  was  painted  *  T.  L., 
Greek-street,  Soho.'     When  Sir  Thomas  met  him, 
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he  addressed  him  with^  ^I  have  seen  your  additional 
act  of  perfidy  at  Epsom ;  and  if  you  were  not  a 
scoundrel,  I  would  kick  you  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other/  '^  There  is  some  privilege  in 
being  a  scoundrel,  for  the  street  is  very  long/ 
replied  Harlow,  unabashed,  but  moving  out  of  reach 
of  the  threatened  vengeance.  The  same  diseased 
self-love  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  painter^s  brief  career.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty- two ;  and  with  all  his  faults,  '  he  was,'  to 
use  the  generous  words  of  Lawrence,  ^the  most 
promising  of  all  our  painters.^  ^^ 

Hudson,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  sundered  the  connec- 
tion between  himself  and  his  pupil,  Reynolds,  in 
consequence  of  the  applause  obtained  by  the  latter 
for  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  domestic,  which  the 
young  painter  exhibited  in  his  master's  gallery. 

Jealousy  has  darkened  the  character  of  no  small 
number  of  the  artists  of  Italy,  and  of  Naples  in  par- 
ticular. At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Annibale  Caracci,  Cesari,  and  Gnno, 
were  successively  driven  from  Naples  by  the  menaces 
of  three  native  artists,  Belisario,  Spagnoletto, 
and  Caracciolo,  who  depreciated  the  talents,  and 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  strangers. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Guido,  three  of  his  pupils 
ventured  to  proceed  with  the  work  their  master  had 
commenced,  but  being  treacherously  invited  on 
board  a  galley,  they  were  spirited  away,  and  two  of 
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them  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Next  came 
DoMENiCHiNo,  and  he,  too,  was  made  the  victim  of 
every  species  of  annoyance  and  indignity  which  the 
insidious  malice  of  the  rival  artists  could  devise; 
and  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened 
either  by  poison  or  by  the  systematic  vexations  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  Spagnoletto^s  malignant 
jealousy  was  also  shown  to  one  of  his  own  country- 
men, an  artist  named  Stanzioni,  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  Guido  of  Naples.  A  "Dead 
Christ ^^  by  this  master  having  become  somewhat 
obscured,  Spagnoletto  persuaded  the  monks,  in 
whose  convent  it  was  deposited,  to  have  it  washed ; 
for  which  purpose  he  procured  a  corrosive  liquid, 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  picture.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
ascendancy  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  a  Neapolitan 
artist,  is  that  recorded  of  Agostino  Beltrano,  who, 
being  excelled  in  his  profession  by  his  own  wife, 
Aniella  di  Eos  a  (the  niece  of  a  painter  of  some 
eminence),  absolutely  murdered  her  ! 

Ghirlandajo  displayed  the  utmost  jealousy  of 
his  pupil,  Michael  Angelo,  whose  genius,  at  a  very 
early  age,  cast  that  of  his  master  completely  in  the 
shade.  To  the  same  malignant  feeling  we  owe  the 
destruction  of  Michael  Angelo^ s  superb  cartoon 
of  the  "Pisan  Battle,^^  by'BACCio  Bandinelli,  who 
is  accused  of  having  stealthily  mutilated  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  a  production  described  as  having 
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been  the  most  extraordinary  work  which  had 
appeared  since  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  Nor 
was  Michael  Angelo  himself  altogether  free  from 
the  influence  of  this  evil  passion,  as  was  shown  in 
the  animosity  he  entertained  towards   Sebastiano 

DEL  PlOMEO. 

Andrea  di  Cosimo  was  so  jealous  of  his  pupil, 
Jacopo  Puntormo^  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw himself  from  his  master's  school.  The  genius  of 
Barocci  on  one  occasion  imperilled  his  life.  Some 
envious  rivals  administered  poison  to  him,  and  he 
was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  absent  himself 
from  Rome ;  while  his  health  was  so  much  impaired 
by  the  operation  of  the  poison,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  abstain  for  a  time  from  the  practice  of 
his  art. 

^^Lazzaro  Calvi,'^  we  are  told  by  Lahzi,  "was 
pajrticularly  jealous  of  any  young  artist,  who  he 
thought  might  interfere  with  his  fame  or  interests ; 
and  to  gratify  his  envy  had  recourse  to  the  blackest 
arts.  One  of  these  rivals,  Giacomo  Bargone,  he 
took  off  by  poison;  and  to  depress  the  others,  he 
drew  around  himself  a  crowd  of  adherents  and  hire- 
lings, who  influenced  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  by 
praising  the  works  of  Lazzaro  to  the  skies,  and 
depreciating  those  of  his  competitors.  These  cabals 
were  more  strongly  instanced  in  the  chapel  Cen- 
turioni,  where  he  painted  the  Birth  of  St.  John, 
in    competition   with   Andrea    Semini    and  Luca 
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CambiasO,  who  there  also  painted  other  pictures  from 
the  history  of  that  saint.  This  work  was  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts,  and  the  most  approaching  to  the 
style  of  his  master  (Pierino  della  Vaga)  ;  but  he 
could  not  crush  the  genius  of  Cambiaso,  which,  after 
this  occasion,  appeared  more  brilliant  than  his  own ; 
whence  the  Prince  Doria  selected  that  artist  to 
execute  a  very  considerable  work  in  fresco  for  the 
church  of  San  Matteo.  This  so  enraged  Calvi,  that 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sea  life,  and  abandoned  the 
pencil  for  twenty  years.^^ 

Antonio  Vassilacchi^s  rapid  progress  in  art  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  his  master,  Paolo  Veronese, 
who  dismissed  him  from  his  studio  with  some  dis- 
paraging remarks ;  and  the  pupil,  to  show  that  his 
genius  had  a  character  of  her  own,  shortly  after- 
wards disposed  of  all  the  drawings  he  had  made  in 
the  school  of  his  instructor. 

PiETRo  Perugino  lookcd  with  an  envious  eye  on 
the  growing  fame  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  was 
accustomed  to  depreciate  his  sublime  rivaFs  produc- 
tions with  so  much  caustic  severity,  as  to  provoke 
from  the  latter  the  sharp  retort  that  Pietro  "  was 
but  a  dolt  and  blockhead  in  art;^^  and  the  feud 
grew  to  so  great  a  height,  that  a  court  of  justice  was 
appealed  to,  and  Perugino  received  the  censure  of 
that  tribunal. 

To  descend  to  our  own  times.  Sir  Joshua  K;Ey- 
nolds  is  reputed  to  have  viewed  the  popularity  of 
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RoMNEY  with  mucli  ill-will_,  and^  in  speaking  of  Hs 
rival  in  conversation,  would  scornfully  designate  him 
as  "  The  Man  in  Cavendish  Square." 

Northcote,  in  his  Life  of  Titian,  relates  an  anec- 
dote which  shows  how  the  sensitive  self-love~  of 
GioRGioNE  was  wounded  by  the  reputation  which  was 
beginning  to  attach  itself  to  the  works  of  the  great 
Venetian  : — '^  Giorgione  having  been  commissioned 
to  paint  that  front  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  which  is  towards  the  Grand 
Canal  at  Venice,  Titian,  by  the  interest  of  his 
friend,  Signor  Barberigo,  was  employed  to  paint 
some  subjects  on  the  front  which  is  towards  the 
Merceria.  In  this  work  he  painted  a  Judith  so 
admirably,  both  as  to  design  and  colouring,  that,  on 
its  being  presented  to  public  view,  it  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Giorgione,  insomuch  that 
one  day  some  gentlemen  of  Venice,  meeting  with 
the  latter  artist,  and  not  knowing  that  any  one  but 
himself  was  engaged  in  that  undertaking,  gave  him 
joj  of  his  great  success,  particularly  on  the  side 
towards  the  Merceria,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
outdone  his  performances  on  the  side  which  was 
towards  the  Grand  Canal.  Giorgione,  with  shame 
and  regret,  replied  that  ^  it  was  not  his,  but  his 
master^ s ; '  and  in  fact  was  so  mortified,  that,  before 
the  work  was  completed,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  for  several  days,  and  from  that  time  forward 
renounced  all  friendship  with  Titian,  but  yet  gave 
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kim  high  praise,  saying  ''  that  he  was  a  painter  from 
his  mother's  womb/  " 

If  GuiDO  had  listened  to  the  insincere  advice  of 
Annibale  Caracci,  art  Avould  have  lost  some  of  her 
proudest  triumphs  ;    for  the   latter,  jealous  of  the 
rising  merit  of  young  Reni,  counselled  him  to  aban- 
don painting,  and  could  not  dissemble  the  ill-will 
which  he  bore  towards  Albano  for  having  been  the 
means  of  inducing  Guido  to  visit  Rome.      Cara- 
VAGGio's  jealousy  was  also  aroused  by  the  advent  of 
a  painter  gifted  with  such  rare  powers,  as  those  with 
which   Nature   had    endowed    the    handsome    and 
accomplished  Bolognese.     Not  content  with  offering 
verbal  insults  to  Guido^  an  Italian  writer  mentions 
that  Caravaggio  proceeded  to  personal  violence,  and 
struck  his  young  rival  a  brutal  blow  upon  the  face. 
Prior  to  this  incident,  and  while  Guido  was  finishing 
his  studies  at  Bologna,  Lodovico  Caracci,  cordial 
and  friendly  as  he  was  in  his  demeanour  towards  the 
other  pupils  in  that    celebrated   school,  could  not 
refrain  from  manifesting  the  chagrin  with  which  he 
regarded  the  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  of  Reni; 
and  as  this  feeling  found  vent  in  various  splenetic 
annoyances,   which  ultimately   became   intolerable, 
it  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  their  most  illustrious 
scholar.     But  the  Caracci,  thus  jealous  of  others, 
were   also   at  variance    among   themselves.     While 
Agostino  and  Annibale  were  engaged  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Farnese  Gallery  at  Rome,  the  envy  with 
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which  the  former  regarded  the  more  practised  pencil 
of  the  latter,  led  to  such  bickerings  and  strife 
between  the  brothers  as  to  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  Cardinal  Farnese^  who  was  obliged  to  separate 
the  angry  disputants.  Agostino  retired  to  Parma, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  to  have  worked  in  daily  fear  of  his 
life,  fortifying  himself  in  the  chamber  where  he 
painted,  which  he  was  often  obliged  to  enter  or  quit 
surreptitiously  by  the  window. 

The  jealousy  which  Francisco  de  Herrera  the 
younger  entertained  of  his  brother  artists  encouraged 
the  morbid  belief,  in  his  own  mind,  that  they  were 
all  equally  jealous  of  him.  "  On  the  dome  of  Our 
Lady  of  Atocha,-'^  writes  Mr.  Stirling,  "  he  thought 
fit  to  symbolise  their  reciprocal  ill-will,  by  modelling 
a  lizard  gnawing  the  stucco-scroll  upon  which  his 

name  was  inscribed In  a  picture  of  San 

Vicente  Ferrer,  likewise,  there  was  a  dog  mouthing 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  which  was  supposed  to  convey 
some  covert  satire ;  and  in  other  works  he  frequently 
wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  rats — 
meaning  rivals — were  tearing  to  pieces." 

Van  Huysum,  guarded  the  secrets  of  his  art  with 
such  jealous  care  that  he  would  not  permit  even  his 
own  brothers  to  see  him  at  work,  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  was  averse  to  receive  pupils.  The  self- 
love  of  Joseph  Van  Cleef  was  so  inordinate  as  to 
be  easily  wounded,  and  the  praises  bestowed  on  the 
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works  of  otlier  artists  were  intolerable  to  his  ill-regu- 
lated mind.  During  his  residence  in  Spain^  he  was 
kindly  taken  by  the  hand  by  Sir  Anthony  More^  who 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  king ;  but  as 
the  knightly  painter  and  his  royal  patron  did  not 
study  to  conceal  from  Van  Cleef  that  his  works  occu- 
pied a  lower  place  in  their  estimation  than  those  of 
Titian,  the  wrath  of  the  jealous  artist  was  aroused, 
and  he  conducted  himself  so  intemperately  towards 
Sir  Anthony,  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to  discard 
and  shun  him.  Van  Cleers  actions  were  subse- 
quently so  eccentric,  and  the  garb  in  which  he 
exhibited  himself  in  public  places  was  so  singular, 
that  the  most  charitable  plea  which  can  be  offered  in 
his  behalf  is,  that  his  morbid  self-love  and  jealousy  of 
others  amounted  to  a  monomania. 

We  have  met  with  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  lives  of  artists  have  been  seriously  im- 
perilled by  the  frantic  jealousy  of  rival  painters. 
Joseph  Parrocel,  after  spending  eight  years  in 
Italy,  in  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his  art,  not 
unnaturally  conceived  a  strong  affection  for  a  country 
so  full  of  attractions  to  a  painter,  and  in  which  he 
had  met  with  abundant  patronage  and  favour.  He 
had  therefore  determined  on  establishing  himself 
there  for  life,  when  his  resolution  was  shaken  by  an 
attempt  which  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  One 
evening,  while  crossing  the  bridge  adjoining  the 
Rialto,  he  was  waylaid  by  bravoes,  suborned  by  a 
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fellow  artist_,  and  was  indebted  for  tlie  preservation 
of  his  life,  from  this  dastardly  and  unexpected 
attack,  solely  to  the  courageous  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance which  he  opposed  to  their  united  eflPorts.  Not 
to  expose  himself  to  a  repetition  of  an  incident  of 
this  kind,  Parrocel  departed  from  Venice,  and  also 
bade  adieu  to  Italy. 

Another  artist — Jean  de  Baan — encountered 
similar  perils  in  a  region  not  so  proverbial  for 
bravoes  as  the  city  of  St.  Mark.  He  was  sent  for, 
according  to  Houbraken,  to  the  Court  of  Friesland, 
that  he  might  paint  the  portraits  of  the  prince  and 
princess.  Some  nameless  artist  was  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  post  of  premier  painter  to  their 
royal  highnesses,  and  the  jealous  irritability  of  this 
gentleman  mounted  to  fever  heat  when  he  learned 
the  circumstance  of  a  commission  having  been 
offered  to  De  Baan.  But  the  envious  courtier  was  as 
subtle  as  lago,  and  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  was 
fully  as  virulent  as  that  of  "mine  ancient.^^  He 
professed  to  entertain  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
ability  of  the  new  comer,  and  affected  to  honour  him 
with  his  warmest  friendship.  Ingenuous  and  unsus- 
pecting, De  Baan  fell  into  the  snare  which  was  laid 
for  him,  and  cordially  reciprocated  the  kindnesses 
which  the  court-painter  feigned.  But  scarcely  had 
the  former  returned  to  the  Hague,  when  his  false 
friend  ventured  thither  in  disguise,  dogged  his  steps, 
waylaid  him  one  evening,  and  had  lifted  up  his  arm 
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to  stab  his  unsuspecting  rival,  when  De  Baan^s  dog, 
which  happened  to  be  following  his  master,  uttered 
a  yell  of  terror  and  saved  his  owner's  life.  The 
Friesland  painter  escaped  undetected,  but  not  to  be 
baulked  in  the  execution  of  his  malignant  purpose,  he 
called  next  morning  upon  De  Baan,  who  received 
him  with  his  wonted  welcome  and  showed  him  the 
various  works  completed,  or  in  progress,  in  his  studio. 
The  intended  victim  happening  to  turn  his  back  for 
a  moment,  to  restore  some  paintings  to  the  position 
from  which  they  had  been  displaced,  the  assassin 
drew  a  poignard  from  beneath  his  cloak  and  was 
again  about  to  aim  it  at  De  Baan,  when  M.  Bruninks, 
his  intimate  friend,  entered  the  studio  and  raised  a 
cry  of  horror.  Thus  for  a  second  time  was  the  hand 
of  this  nameless  villain  stayed,  and  for  the  second 
time  also  did  he  succeed  in  effecting  his  escape. 
One  can  hardly  credit  the  fact,  but  the  authority  we 
have  quoted  asserts  that  a  third  attack  was  made 
upon  De  Baan  by  the  Friesland  artist,  and  that  in 
this  instance  the  former — who  appears  to  have  borne 
a  charmed  life — sustained  no  further  injury  than  the 
loss  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

Abraham  Bloemart  had  the  misfortune  to 
excite  the  jealousy — in  the  days  of  his  pupilage  at 
Rotterdam — both  of  Henry  Wytoeck,  his  instruc- 
tor, and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  that  artistes 
wife.  The  good  lady  was  shrev/d  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  scholar  would 
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soon  place  him  in  advance  of  her  husband,  and  being 
naturally  a  strong-minded  woman_,  she  turned  poor 
Bloemart  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  this  significant  warning:  that  if  he  dared  to 
return,  she  would  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Bloemart  did  not  return,  but  conceiving  a  disgust  for 
the  country  which  had  produced  such  a  termagant,  he 
set  out  for  France,  and  arriving  in  Paris,  when  not 
more  than  sixteen,  prosecuted  his  studies  with  even 
greater  success,  and  met  with  more  generous 
sympathy  than  he  had  experienced  at  Rotterdam. 

Bertholet  Flemael,  it  is  said,  was  extremely 
jealous  of  a  pupil  named  Carlier,  who  had  shown 
signs  of  great  talent,  and  whom  he  employed  in 
grinding  colours  and  other  menial  occupations,  with 
a  view  to  disgust  and  so  wean  him  from  a  further 
pursuit  of  his  profession.  But  Carlier  was  not  to  be 
estranged  from  an  art  he  loved,  neither  was  he 
unaware  of  the  jealous  feelings  of  his  master,  upon 
whom  he  determined  to  be  revenged.  He  therefore 
secretly  painted  a  large  composition,  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  upon  which  he 
exhausted  his  skill ;  and  having  completed  it,  it  was 
placed  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  at 
Liege.  Flemael  saw  it,  and  his  heart  sunk  within 
him,  as  he  discerned  in  it  evidences  of  a  genius 
higher  than  his  own.  He  flung  his  pencils  in  the 
fire,  and,  as  the  story  runs,  never  touched  a  canvas 
afterwards. 
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Sir  Peter  Lely^s  jealousy  of  Nicholas  Eoes- 
TRAETEN  took  a  moro  rational  direction  than  the 
jealousy  of  any  of  the  artists,  to  whom  we  have  just 
been  referring,  Roestraeten  (who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Frank  Hals),  on  arriving  in  England,  was 
very  kindly  received  by  the  painter  of  court 
beauties,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  very  zenith 
of  his  prosperity.  He  availed  himself  of  the  young 
artist's  co-operation,  and  they  became  cordial  friends. 
But  while  Sir  Peter^s  powers  had  reached  their 
culminating  point,  those  of  his  colleague  were  daily 
making  an  obvious  advance.  Lely^s  jealousy  was 
aroused,  and  he  regarded  with  the  utmost  uneasiness 
the  rising  talent  of  a  younger  artist,  who  bade  fair 
to  rival  him  in  the  very  domain  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  the  sole  and  undisputed  possessor. 
"  This  will  never  do,^^  mused  Sir  Peter ;  "  neither  is 
it  expedient  that  I  should  break  with  him,  and  so 
convert  him  into  a  dangerous  enemy,  capable  of 
rivalling,  perhaps  of  supplanting  me.^^  So  he  made 
the  following  proposition  to  Roestraeten.  ''  There 
are  many  departments  of  our  art,^^  said  Lely,  ^^in 
which  you  excel ;  while  my  fame  and  fortune  repose 
upon  my  portraits  only.  Let  us  not  prejudice  each 
other  in  our  respective  walks.  Do  you  abandon 
portrait  painting,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  which  you  are  equally  at  home, 
and  by  so  doing  we  shall  continue  friends  instead 
of  becoming  rivals.     I,  on  my  part,  will  undertake 
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d;o  omit  no  opportunity  wMcli  my  estabiislied  repu- 
tation offers  mOj  of  praising  your  works_,  for  which 
you  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  high 
price/^  The  compact  was  fully  ratified  and  faith- 
fully observed,  and  both  artists  were  probably  the 
gainers  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  prompted  by  jealousy, 
but  sanctioned  by  common  sense. 

Palomino,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  literary 
compositions,  must  often  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  effects  and  condemn  the  indulgence  of 
so  base  a  passion  as  jealousy,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  altogether  free  from  that  vice  himself,  the  object 
of  it  being  the  painter  Josef  Garcia  Hidalgo,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  to 
whom  he  makes  but  a  casual  and  ill-natured  allusion 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Painters.^^ 

Juan  de  Valdes  Leal,  who  in  1663  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  founded  at 
Seville  by  Murillo,  degraded  himself  by  the  jealousy 
which  he  manifested  towards  a  poor  Italian  artist 
who  had  solicited  permission  to  draw  in  the 
academy.  The  permission  having  been  granted  by 
the  protector  of  the  institution,  Valdes^  protest  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  foreigner  de- 
lighted the  students  by  exhibiting  a  new  style  of 
charcoal  drawing,  which  gained  the  Italian  so  much 
applause,  that  Yaldes  turned  the  clever  draughts- 
man out  of  doors  on  the  fourth  evening.  The  poor 
fellow  was  chagrined,  but  not  downcast,  and,  pro- 
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curing  pencils  and  canvas^  he  executed  a  couple  of 
sacred  subjects,  whicli  he  exhibited  on  the  steps 
of  the  cathedral,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
public,  who,  as  it  was  a  feast  day,  were  all  abroad, 
and  eager  to  admire  any  object  that  put  forth  a 
sufficient  claim  upon  their  admiration.  That  the 
intruder  should  obtain  the  applause  of  the  many- 
headed  multitude,  was  a  circumstance  even  more 
obnoxious  to  Valdes  than  that  which  had  induced 
him  to  expel  the  Italian  from  the  academy,  and  he 
now  absolutely  determined  upon  taking  away  his 
rivaFs  life.  Fortunately,  these  deadly  intentions 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  doomed  man,  who, 
having  converted  his  pictures  into  cash,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  removing  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Generous  appreciation  by  artists  of  the  genius  of  their  fellow 
labourers  and  rivals  in  art.  Guide's  admiration  of  the  works 
of  Correggio ;  Agostino  Caracci's  veneration  for  Titian ;  Titian 
and  Michael  Angelo ;  Titian  and  El  Mudo;  Titian  and  Pelegrini 
Tibaldi ;  Mateo  Perez  de  Alesio  and  Luis  de  Vargas ;  Zucchero 
and  Pablo  de  Cespedes ;  Domenico  Greco  and  Luis  Tristan  ; 
Huysman  and  Van  der  Meulen ;  Watteau  and  De  la  Fosse ; 
Luca  Giordano  and  Velasquez;  Opie  and  his  brother  artists; 
Beaumont  and  Jackson ;  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  ;  Eubens  and 
Vandyck  ;  Rubens  and  Schut,  Brauwer  and  Jordaens ;  Vandyck 
and  Dobson ;  Michael  Angelo  and  Daniele  di  Volterra;  Annibale 
Caracci  and  Francesco  Albano ;  Francia  and  Raffaelle ;  Pietro 
da  Cortona  and  Tintoretto ;  Michael  Angelo  and  Masaccio ; 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  ;  Raffaelle  and  Francia ;  Polidoro 
and  Maturino ;  Vasari  and  his  brother  artists ;  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough ;  Reynolds  and  Stotbard ;  Albano  and  Guido ; 
Peter  Aertsen  and  Michael  Coxcie ;  Rafael  Mengs,  and 
Francisco  Bayen  y  Subias,  Carlo  Maratta,  Murillo,  Guido, 
Annibale  Caracci  and  Guido,  their  reverence  for  Raffaelle ; 
Albert  Durer ;  and  Lucas  de  Leyden ;  Pierre  Mignard  and 
Du  Fresnoy ;  Le  Brun  and  Testelin ;  Caravaggio's  tribute  to 
Annibale  Caracci^;  Tiarini  and  Guercino  ;  Palma,  Guercino  ; 
Gioseppino  and  Guido  ;  Velasquez ;  Colonna  and  Mitelli ;  Wilkie's 
admiration  of  Velasquez ;  Franceschini  and  Cignani ;  Vandyck 
and  Jean  Petifcot ;  Petitot  and  Bordier ;  Bianchi  and  his  brother 
artists  ;  Hallo's  kindness  to  other  painters ;  Rubens  and  Roose  ; 
Blok  and  Crayer ;  Murillo  and  Iriarte  ;  Vandyck  and  Sofonisba 
Anguisciola  ;  Crespi  and  Colonna  ;  Preti  and  Rubens,  Carducho 
and  Cotan. 

But  while  some  of  the  disciples  of  art  have  been 
thus  wanting  in  that  noble  forgetfulness  of  self, 
and  in  those  broad  and   comprehensive  sympathies 
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which  would  have  endeared  them  to  us  as  men,  as 
warmly  as  their  works  have  interested  us  as  artists, 
there  have  been  others  who  have  shown  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  their  fellow  labourers 
in  the  great  field  of  art,  who  have  cheered  the 
youthful  aspirant  with  hopeful  and  encouraging 
words,  with  counsel  and  pecuniary  aid,  and  who 
have  frankly  recognised  the  greatness  of  a  rival, 
even  while  contesting  the  palm  of  superiority  with 
themselves.  ,  And  there  have  been  some  illustrious 
examples  to  all  time,  who  "  have  borne  themselves 
so  meekly ,^^  that  our  admiration  is  divided  between 
the  material  loveliness  of  their  productions^  and 
the  moral  beauty  of  their  character. 

We  obtain  a  pleasing  notion  of  Guidons  admira- 
tion of  CoRREGGio,  from  the  question  which  he 
asked  a  friend  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Modena.  ''  Have  the  children  of  Correggio,^^  said 
he,  in  allusion  to  four  little  angels,  exquisitely 
painted,  in  the  composition  about  to  be  referred  to, 
"  grown  up  and  walked,  or  are  they  still  to  be 
found  in  the  picture  of  San  Pietro  Martire,  where 
I  last  left  them  ? '' 

Agostino  Caracci^s  veneration  for  Titian  finds 
vent  in  the  marginal  note  he  appended  to  Vasari^s 
observation,  that  the  great  Venetian  had  finely 
pourtrayed  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Caesars;  "so 
finely,'^  runs  the  comment,  "that  nothing  can 
surpass  or  equal  them.^^ 
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Titian's  portrait  of  the  Dake  of  Ferrara  elicited 
a  burst  of  entliusiasm  from  Michael  Angelo^  who 
asserted  that  he  could  not  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  attaining  so  much  perfection  in  the 
art,  and  that  Titian  alone  was  worthy  the  name  of 
a  painter. 

The  dumb  ^^  Titian  of  Spain/^  Juan  Fernandez 
XiMENEs  NovERATTE,  better  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  El  Mudo,  which  his  infirmity  procured  for 
him,  felt  an  unbounded  reverence  for  the  genius  of 
his  great  prototype.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  some  commissions  in  the  Escurial, 
when  Titian^s  "  Last  Supper"  arrived  there.  The 
painting  was  too  large  for  the  panel  in  the  refec- 
tory, for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  king 
ordered  it  to  be  cut  down  to  the  required  size.  El 
Mudo  was  horrified  at  the  command,  and  besought 
the  king,  with  all  the  mute  eloquence  of  earnest 
gestures  and  imploring  looks,  to  refrain  from  such 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  entreating  permission  to  copy 
the  painting  on  a  reduced  scale,  for  insertion  in  the 
space  allotted  to  it,  and  oflPering  his  life  as  a  forfeit 
if  he  failed  to  complete  the  copy  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  royal  master  within  a  given  time.  But  the 
king  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  and 
El  Mudo  beheld,  with  the  most  intense  distress  of 
mind,  the  mutilation  of  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  immortal  Titian.  It  was  of  the 
shepherds  in  this  artistes  painting  of  the  Nativity, 
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that  Pelegrini  Tibaldi  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
rapture,  '^  Oh  !  gli  belli  pastori  !  ^^  and  by  the 
appellation  of  The  Beautiful  Shepherds,  the  painting 
is  known  to  this  day. 

A  manly  and  honourable  acknowledgment  of 
superior  Avorth  is  recorded  of  Mateo  Perez  de 
Alesio,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  was  induced  to 
visit  Spain  by  the  report  of  Philip  the  Second^s 
munificent  patronage  of  art,  where  he  executed  a 
magnificent  fresco,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Christopher 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville ;  but  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Luis  de  Vargas,  then  residing  in 
that  city,  he  departed  for  Italy,  observing,  that 
no  country  which  possessed  so  great  a  living  artist 
as  Be  Vargas,  could  need  the  assistance,  or  be 
benefited  by  the  talents  of  himself.  Gazing  with 
admiration  one  day  upon  a  painting  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  which  the  Spaniard  had  executed,  and, 
delighted  with  the  masterly  foreshortening  of  some 
of  the  parts, — "That  single  limb,^^  observed  the 
generous  Roman,  "  is  more  meritorious  than  my 
entire  Saint  Christopher.^-' 

Another  Italian  artist,  Zucchero,  also  a  sojourner 
in  Spain,  whose  antecedents  would  scarcely  have 
justified  the  expectation  of  such  an  act  of  self- 
denial,  was  applied  to  by  the  Bishop  and  Chapter 
of  Cordova  to  execute  an  altar-piece  for  the 
Cathedral,  but  resolutely  declined  the  commission, 
assigning   as  a  reason  for   his   refusal,  that    while 
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Spain  possessed  such  an  artist  as  Pablo  de 
CespedeSj  it  was  superfluous  to  seek  the  aid  of 
foreign  art. 

The  ungrudging  testimony  borne  by  Domenico 
Greco  to  the  superior  merits  of  his  pupii^  Luis 
Tristan,  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention  here. 
The  master  saw  his  reputation  overshadowed  by 
that  of  his  disciple,  without  a  feeling  of  envy ;  and 
when  the  monks  of  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toledo  applied  to  Domenico  for  a  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  to  be  placed  in  their  refectory,  the 
old  man  declined  the  commission  in  favour  of  his 
pupil.  The  work  was  executed  by  the  latter,  who 
modestly  demanded  200  ducats  in  remuneration, 
which  the  fathers,  who  were  desirous  of  laying  up 
for  themselves  treasure  in  this  world  as  well  as 
in  the  next,  refused  to  pay  ;  whereupon  Master 
Domenico  was  called  in,  who,  just  then,  by  the  way, 
was  suffering  from  the  gout.  On  arriving  at  the 
convent,  he  scrutinised  the  picture  with  a  practised 
eye,  and  when  his  scrutiny  was  complete,  turned 
towards  his  pupil,  and  in  a  menacing  tone, 
brandishing  his  crutch  the  while,  demanded  of  him 
"how  he  could  disgrace  his  art,  and  those  who 
practised  it,  by  asking  200  ducats  for  a  picture 
like  that?"  Poor  Tristan  was  discomfited,  the 
penurious  brethren  delighted,  and  the  arbiter —  ? 
his  verdict  was  incomplete.  "  Roll  it  up,  Sir,  and 
take  it  back  with  you  to  Toledo.     A  work  of  art 
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like  that  is  worth  500  ducats  at  the  least/^ 
exclaimed  old  Domenico,  and  the  monks  were  fain 
to  disburse  the  last-named  sum.  The  artist  and 
his  teacher  returned  to  Toledo,  but  the  painting 
remained  behind. 

The  genius  of  Cornelius  Huysman  was  discerned 
by  Van  der  Meulen,  while  passing  through  Malines, 
on  his  way  to  his  native  city,  Brussels ;  and  the  latter 
artist,  then  high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  anxious  that  Huysman  should  participate 
in  the  munificent  patronage  which  he  himself  en- 
joyed, endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Cornelius  to 
return  with  him  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  his  pre- 
sentation to  the  Grand  Monarque.  But  Huysman, 
loving  art  for  her  own  sake,  and  ^^continually  athirst 
to  look  on  nature  in  her  green  array,^^  preferred 
remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country,  and 
modestly  declined  the  proffered  honour. 

The  genius  of  Watte  au  met  with  a  similar  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  De  la  Fosse,  the  eminent 
French  artist.  Before  setting  out  for  Italy,  Watteau 
hung  two  of  his  pictures  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Louvre,  through  which  the  academicians  were 
accustomed  to  pass;  they  attracted  the  eye  of  De 
la  Fosse,  who  at  once  discerned  their  merit  and 
inquired  for  their  author.  Their  author  was  at  hand, 
and  the  academician,  entering  into  conversation  with 
him,  was  soon  apprised  of  his  desire  to  travel.  "  Ah, 
my  friend,^^  said  De  la  Fosse,  "  what  should  you  go 
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to  Italy  for  ?  jon  already  know  more  than  we.  It 
is  not  the  road  over  the  Alps  you  ought  to  take^  but 
the  road  into  the  Academy/'  Encouraged  and  sur- 
prised,  Watteau  abandoned  his  project  for  the  time, 
and  was  received  into  the  Academy  under  the  title, 
which  posterity  has  confirmed,  of  "  Peintre  des  fetes 


It  is  recorded  of  Luc  a  Giordano,  that  when 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  showed  him  the  por- 
trait of  Velasquez,  painted  by  the  great  Spaniard's 
own  hand,  he  exclaimed  with  undissembled  rapture 
and  surprise,  "  Sire,  this  is  the  very  theology  of 
painting/' 

Opie  of  whom  Northcote  said,  that  while  other 
artists  painted  to  live,  he  lived  to  paint,  was  always 
prompt  and  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the  talent 
displayed  by  his  brother  artists ;  and  we  have  it,  on 
the  affectionate  testimony  of  his  widow,  that  whatever 
had  a  tendency  to  exalt  painting  and  its  professors 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  a  source  of  gratification 
to  him. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  was  among  the  first  to 
discern  and  cordially  encourage  the  artistic  abilities 
of  Jackson  ;  and  with  a  spirit  of  munificent  liberality, 
received  the  young  artist  into  his  house,  and  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  study  during  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  London. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bore  noble  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  the  future  "  English  Titian."     "  This 
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young  man/^  said  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  first  saw  the 
portraits  of  Lawrence,  ''  has  begun  at  a  point  of 
excellence  where  I  left  off. 

Rubens^  cordial  recognition  of  the  genius  of  his 
most  illustrious  pupil,  and  the  admiration  felt  for 
his  master  by  Vandyck,  were  charmingly  illustrated 
in  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  departure 
of  the  latter  from  the  studio  of  Peter  Paul.  Vandyck 
pressed  upon  his  instructor's  acceptance,  three  of 
the  best  works  his  pencil  had  then  produced; — a 
portrait  of  Rubens'  wife,  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  the 
seizure  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  E-ubens  held  the  latter  in  such  high  esteem, 
that  he  assigned  it  the  place  of  honour  in  the  prin- 
cipal chamber  of  his  dwelling ;  took  constant  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  its  merits  to  his  visitors;  and  pre- 
sented his  pupil  with  one  of  the  finest  horses  from 
his  own  stable.  Indeed,  among  the  nobility  of  art, 
Rubens  may  claim  a  highly  exalted  station.  There 
was  the  same  breadth  and  magnificence  in  his 
character  as  in  the  colour  of  his  compositions ;  and 
his  mind  was  as  free  from  littleness  as  his  works. 
During  the  tour  he  made  through  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispelling  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  his  first  wife,  he  visited  nearly  every  artist  of 
repute  in  Amsterdam  and  other  cities,  and  never 
quitted  their  studios  without  purchasing  some  of 
their  works.  Learning  that  Vandyck  had  been 
greatly   impoverished    by   his    residence    in   Italy, 
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Rubens  went  the  next  day  and  bouglit  every  picture 
his  old  pupil  had  finished :  aware,  also,  that  the 
envious  tongue  of  Cornelius  Schut  was  constantly 
employed  in  maligning  him,  Peter  Paul  determined 
upon  making  him  his  friend.  He  therefore  called 
upon  the  morose  calumniator,  and  after  compli- 
menting him  upon  his  skill,  purchased  his  pictures 
at  the  artistes  own  price,  adding  that  he  should  be 
glad  of  Schut^s  assistance  at  any  time  he  might  be 
disengaged.  When  Brauwer  was  thrown  into 
prison  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  Rubens  procured 
his  release,  received  him  into  his  own  house,  gave 
him  employment,  and  recommended  his  works.  A 
few  years  later,  the  depraved  and  ungrateful 
Brauwer,  who  had  quitted  his  benefactor^ s  house  in 
a  very  disgraceful  manner,  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Antwerp.  Rubens  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the 
event,  than  he  caused  his  body  to  be  honourably 
interred  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  and  would 
have  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  had  his 
own  life  been  spared.  Peter  Paul  was  the  first  to 
detect  the  promise  which  was  visible  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Jacob  Jordaens,  and  having  been  applied 
to  by  the  king  of  Spain,  for  a  series  of  cartoons  to 
be  executed  in  tapestry,  Rubens  gave  Jordaens  the 
benefit  of  his  cordial  recommendation,  and  after- 
wards of  his  assistance  and  advice. 

It  was  by  the  generous  intervention  of  Vandyck, 
that   DoBSON   was   first   brought   into   notice,  and 
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introduced  to  Charles  the  First;  and  a  similar 
instance  of  generous  feeling  is  recorded  of  Michael 
Angelo,  in  reference  to  his  imitator  Daniele  di 
VoLTERRA.  The  kindly  intercourse  subsisting  be- 
t^Yeen  the  latter  artists  is  evidenced  in  the  following 
incident : — During  the  temporary  absence  of  Yolterra 
from  the  Farnese  palace^  which  he  was  engaged  in 
painting,  Buonarotti  mounted  the  scaifold_,  it  is 
said,  and  sketched  with  charcoal  a  colossal  head 
that  is  still  seen  there.  On  his  return,  Volterra 
immediately  recognised  the  "  fine  Eoman  hand ''  of 
the  great  master,  and  sufi'ered  it  to  remain,  that 
posterity  might  judge  of  the  powers  of  Michael 
Angelo,  w^ho  without  premeditation,  and  in  very 
jest,  had  dashed  off  so  grand  and  perfect  a  pro- 
duction. 

So  warm  was  the  admiration  which  Annibale 
Caracci  entertained  for  some  of  the  productions  of 
Francesco  Albano,  that  having  purchased  a  small 
picture  painted,  by  the  latter  artist,  representing  a 
Bacchante  at  a  Fountain,  pouring  out  wine,  he 
declared  he  had  not  even  paid  for  the  drops  of  water 
so  exquisitely  coloured  by  the  wine. 

There  is  a  graceful  story  told  of  Francia  by 
Lanzi,  which  one  is  inclined  to  believe  in  preference 
to  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Vasari.  It  appears 
that  when  Francia^s  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Se- 
bastian was  exhibiting  in  a  chamber  of  the  Mint 
at  Bologna,  the  artist  perceiving  the  concourse  of 
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people  increasing  round  his  own  picture,  and  dimi- 
nisliing  round  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raffaelle,  then 
dead,  and  apprehensive  lest  they  should  suspect  him 
of  having  executed  and  exhibited  his  own  in  compe- 
tition with  the  artist  whose  genius  he  reverenced, 
instantly  removed  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of 
the  Misericordia.  We  like  Pietro  da  Cortona  all 
the  better  for  the  hearty  admiration  of  Tintoretto, 
expressed  in  the  language  he  made  use  of  in  speaking 
of  the  paintings  which  adorned  the  College  of 
St.  Mark.  "  Did  I  reside  in  Venice,"  said  he,  "  not 
a  festival  should  pass,  without  still  resorting  to  this 
spot,  in  order  to  feast  my  eyes  with  such  objects, 
and  above  all,  with  the  design."  Nor  is  Michael 
Angelo  the  less  endeared  to  us  for  his  warm  eulogy 
of  the  frescoes  ^  Masaccio  : — "  They  must  have 
been  alive  when  the  artist  painted  them."  Let  us 
add  to  this,  the  cordial  tribute  paid  to  the  former 
artist  by  his  great  contemporary  E-affaelle,  who 
was  often  heard  to  affirm,  "  that  he  thanked  God  he 
was  born  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti." 
But  in  the  life  of  the  divine  Raffaelle,  the  exalted 
nobility  of  his  nature  was  constantly  manifesting 
itself  either  by  word  or  deed.  The  terms  in  which 
he  writes  to  Francia,  may  be  referred  to  in  evidence 
of  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
his  contemporaries.  "  Dear  Messer  Francesco,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  just  received  your  portrait,  for 
which    I    thank    you   most    heartily.      It   is    most 
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beautiful  and  so  full  of  life^  that  I  sometimes  deceive 
myself^  and  think  you  yourself  are  with  me,  and  that 
I  hear  you  speak.  I  entreat  your  indulgent  excuse 
that  I  have  so  Jong  delayed  sending  you  my  own, 
which  from  continuous  and  most  important  occupa- 
tions, I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  finish  with  my 
own  hands,  as  I  promised  you  I  would  do.  I  might, 
indeed,  have  sent  you  one,  done  by  a  pupil,  and 
retouched  by  myself,  but  this  would  have  been  most 
wrong ;  though,  let  who  may  paint  it,  the  result  will 

not  equal  the  merit  of  your  work Meantime, 

I  send  you  by  Bazzotto,  who  tells  me  he  will  return 
in  a  week,  another  drawing  of  the  Presepio,  very 
different,  as  you  will  perceive,  from  the  one  com- 
pleted, and  which  you  were  pleased  to  commend  so 
highly,  as,  indeed,  you  do  with  respect  to  all  my 
works,  covering  me  with  blushes.  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  trifle  I  send  you,  but  you  will  value  it  more  as  a 
token  of  love  and  respect,  than  for  any  other  reason. 
If,  in  return,  you  will  give  me  a  drawing  of  your 
Judith,  I  shall  place  it  among  my  dearest  and 
most  precious  treasures.  Monsignor  the  Datary,  is 
anxiously  expecting  his  little  Madonna ;  and  Cardinal 
Riario  his  large  one,  as  you  will  hear  from  Bazzotto. 
I  also  shall  view  them  with  that  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment,  which  all  your  previous  productions  hava 
given  me-*-productions  which  no  artist  has  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  m  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling. 
Farewell,  be  of  good  courage,  pursue  the  wise  course 
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you  have  hitherto  adhered  to,  and  be  assured  that 
I  sympathise  with  you  in  all  things  as  with  myself. 
Continue  to  love  me  as  I  love  you.^^  And  this 
loving  genial  spirit  disarmed  the  envy  and  conciliated 
the  affection  of  all  around  him.  "  They  who  might 
have  aspired  to  become  his  rivals/^  observes  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  "  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  merely 
his  disciples,  and  all  were  his  friends.  There  was 
also  this  peculiarity  about  the  school  of  Raffaelle, 
that  the  same  tie  of  friendship  united  all  the 
members  among  themselves.  The  jealousies,  too 
common  among  artists,  were  here  unknown.  Their 
very  rivalries  of  talent  only  aimed  at  the  advantage 
of  their  chief.  His  glory  was  as  a  common  property, 
in  the  promotion  of  which  all  private  pretensions 
were  absorbed.^'  How  pure,  transparent,  great, 
good,  and  evenly  balanced,  must  have  been  that 
glorious  mind,  which  exercised  so  benign  an  influ- 
ence over  the  young  zealots  and  ambitious  aspirants 
for  fame,  by  whom  the  painter  was  constantly 
surrounded ! 

Vasari^s  testimony  upon  this  point  is  so  honour- 
able to  the  warm-hearted  biographer,  who,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  was  educated  by,  and  the  zealous 
disciple  of,  that  master  who  was  the  most  powerful 
and  untiring  antagonist  of  Raffaelle,  that  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it.  "  In 
addition,"  says  he,  '^  to  the  benefits  which  this  great 
master  conferred  on  art,  being,  as  he  was,  its  best 
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friend,  we  have  the  further  obligation  to  him  of 
having  taught  us  by  his  life  in  what  manner  we 
should  comport  ourselves  towards  great  men,  as 
well  as  towards  those  of  lower  degree,  and  even 
towards  the  lowest ;  nay,  there  was  among  his 
many  extraordinary  gifts  one  of  such  value  and 
importance,  that  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire 
it,  and  always  think  thereof  with  astonishment. 
This  was  the  power  accorded  to  him  by  Heaven, 
of  bringing  all  who  approached  his  presence  into 
harmony;  an  effect  inconceivably  surprising  in  our 
calling,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  artists; 
yet  all,  I  do  not  say,  of  the  inferior  grades  only,  but 
even  those  who  lay  claim  to  be  great  personages 
(and  of  this  humour,^ ^  slily  adds  Vasari,  "  our  art 
produces  immense  numbers,)  became  as  of  one 
mind,  once  they  began  to  labour  in  the  society 
of  Raffaelle,  continuing  in  such  unity  and  concord, 
that  all  harsh  feelings  and  evil  dispositions  became 
subdued,  and  disappeared  at  the  sight  of  him ;  every 
vile  and  base  thought  departing  from  the  mind 
before  his  influence.  Such  harmony  prevailed  at 
no  other  time  than  his  own.  And  this  happened 
because  all  were  surpassed  by  him  in  friendly 
courtesy  as  well  as  in  art ;  all  confessed  the  influ- 
ence of  his  sweet  and  gracious  nature,  which  was 
so  replete  with  excellence,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the 
charities,  that  not  only  was  he  honoured  by  men 
but  even  by  the  very  animals,  who  would  constantly 
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follow  Ms  steps,  and  always  loved  him.  We  find  it 
related,  that  whenever  any  other  painter,  whether 
known  to  Raffaelle  or  not,  requested  any  design  or 
assistance  of  whatever  kind  at  his  hands,  he  would 
invariably  leave  his  work  to  do  him  service.  He 
continually  kept  a  large  number  of  artists  employed, 
all  of  whom  he  assisted  and  instructed  with  an 
affection  which  was  rather  as  that  of  a  father  to 
his  children,  than  as  merely  of  an  artist  to  artists. 
From  these  things  it  followed  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  go  to  court  but  surrounded  and  accompanied 
as  he  left  his  house,  by  some  fifty  painters,  all  men 
of  ability  and  distinction,  who  attended  him  thus  to 
give  evidence  of  the  honour  in  which  they  held  him. 
He  did  not,  in  short,  live  the  life  of  a  painter,  but 
that  of  a  prince.  (^  Fellow  with  the  best  king,  and 
the  best  king  of  good  fellows.^)  Wherefore,  oh,  art  of 
painting !  well  mightest  thou  for  thy  part  then 
esteem  thyself  most  happy,  having,  as  thou  hadst, 
one  artist  among  thy  sons,  by  whose  virtues  and 
talents  thou  wert  thyself  exalted  to  heaven.  Thrice 
blessed,  indeed,  mayst  thou  declare  thyself,  since 
thou  hast  seen  thy  disciples,  by  pursuing  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  so  exalted,  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  how  life  should  be  employed,  and  become  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  uniting  the  practice 
of  virtue  to  that  of  art.^^  Rare  distinction,  to  have 
been  thus  loved  and  honoured  by  his  contemporaries, 
to   be   the    wonder   of   posterity,    the   consummate 
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glory  of  his  own  art,  and  the  delight   of  civilised 
mankind  ! 

The  friendship  of  Polidoro  and  Maturing  was 
cemented  by  the  affectionate  respect  in  which  each 
held  the  talents  of  the  other ;  so  that,  as  Vasari  tells 
us,  "  they  resolved,  in  the  manner  of  true  brothers  and 
faithful  companions,  to  live  and  die  together ;  where- 
fore having  united  their  projects,  their  purses,  and 
their  labour,  they  began  with  one  accord  to  work  to- 
gether." Vasari  has  expressed  his  own  feelings  towards 
his  brother  artists  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  work. 
This  preface  is  so  honourable  to  the  writer  and 
throws  so  much  light  upon  his  character  and  dispo- 
sition, that  we  must  quote  a  portion  of  it.  "  Most 
dear  and  excellent  brother  artists,"  he  begins,  "  the 
delight,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  profit  that  I  have 
derived  from  labouring,  as  I  have  best  been  able,  in 
these  most  noble  arts  has  ever  been  so  great,  that  I 
have  not  only  felt  an  ardent  wish  to  exalt,  to  cele- 
brate, and  to  honour  them  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  but  have  also  been  most  affectionately  disposed 
towards  all  who  take  similar  pleasure  in  them,  or 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  more  happily  in 
the  pursuit  of  them  than  I,  perchance,  have  been 
able  to  do.  And  from  this,  my  goodwill  and  fulness 
of  most  sincere  affection,  it  appears  to  me,  that  I 
have  hitherto  gathered  the  due  and  proper  fruits, 
having  been  constantly  beloved  and  honoured  by  all 
of  youj    and  the   intercourse   between   us  having 
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always  been  of  a  cordial  intimacy,  if  I  might  not 
rather  say  of  the  most  perfect  brotherhood, — for  we 
have  mutually  laid  open  to  each  other  our  various 
works  :  I  to  you,  and  you  to  me — assisting  one 
another  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself,  both 
with  counsel  and  with  aid.  Wherefore,  moved  by 
this  our  affection,  and  much  more  by  your  excellent 
talents,  but  also  by  my  own  inclination  by  nature, 
and  by  a  most  potent  instinct  and  attraction,  I  have 
always  felt  deeply  bound  to  gratify  and  serve  you  in 
every  manner,  and  by  all  means  that  I  have  judged 
Hkely  to  contribute  either  to  your  enjoyment  or 
advantage.-'^  And  in  this  wise  he  proceeds  to 
explain  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in 
producing  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  now 
more  particularly  identified.  His  cordial  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  Giulio  Romano  is  expressed  with 
so  much  frank  vivacity,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  such  entire  sincerity,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which 
to  estimate  most  highly — the  artist  who  could 
inspire,  or  the  author  who  could  express,  sentiments 
so  honourable. 

"About  this  time,"  writes  our  good  friend,  the 
biographer,  Giorgio  Vasari,  who  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  Giulio,  although  they  knew  each 
other  by  fame  and  letters  only — "  Giorgio  Vasari, 
I  say,  being  on  his  way  to  Venice,  took  the  road 
by  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of  there  visiting  Giulio 
and   seeing  his   works.     Arrived  there,  the  above- 
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named  Giorgio  —  (it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
writer^s  carefui  adherence  to  the  third  person  in 
speaking  of  himself) — went  to  seek  the  friend  whom 
he  had  never  yet  seen,  but  the  moment  they  met, 
these  two  knew  each  other  no  less  or  otherwise  than 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  associated  per- 
sonally a  thousand  times  before.  And  herein  Giulio 
found  so  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  that  for 
four  days  he  never  separated  himself  from  Giorgio, 
to  whom  he  showed  all  his  works  ....  the  Cardinal 
afterwards  enquired  of  Giorgio  what  he  thought  of 
Giulio's  works,  when  Giorgio  replied,  Giulio  being 
present,  that  he  thought  them  such  as  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  aTtist  had  deserved  to  see  a  statue 
of  himself  erected  at  every  corner  of  the  city.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  that  since  Giulio  had  renewed 
the  very  existence  of  that  place,  and  restored  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  a  state  of  splendour,  even 
this  would  not  have  sufficed  adequately  to  reward 
him  for  his  cares  and  labours.  To  Giorgio^s  remark 
the  Cardinal  replied  that  Giulio  was,  in  fact,  more 
completely  master  of  that  state  than  he  was  himself  .^^ 
According  to  Northcote,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
^' had  so  little  of  the  jealousy  of  his  profession,  that 
when  a  celebrated  English  artist,  on  his  arrival 
from  Italy,  asked  him  where  he  should  set  up 
a  house,  Sir  Joshua  told  him  that  the  next  house 
to  his  own  was  vacant,  and  that  he  found  his  own 
situation  a  very  good  one.     It  is  also  recorded  as  an 
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instance  of  his  prizing  extraordinary  merit,  that 
when  Gainsborough  asked  him  but  sixty  guineas 
for  his  celebrated  '  Girl  and  Pigs/  yet  being  conscious 
in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  worth  more,  he  liberally 
paid  down  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  picture.  I 
also  find  it  mentioned  on  record/'  adds  Northcote, 
"that  a  painter  of  considerable  merit  having  un- 
fortunately made  an  injudicious  matrimonial  choice, 
was,  along  with  that  and  its  consequences,  as  well 
as  an  increasing  family,  in  a  few  years  reduced  so 
very  low,  that  he  could  not  venture  out  without 
danger  of  being  arrested,  a  circumstance  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  dispose 
of  his  pictures  to  advantage.  Sir 'Joshua  having  ac- 
cidentally heard  of  his  situation,  immediately  hurried 
to  his  residence  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  when 
the  unfortunate  man  told  him  all  the  melancholy 
particulars  of  his  lot,  adding  that  forty  pounds 
would  enable  him  to  compound  with  his  creditors. 
After  some  further  conversation.  Sir  Joshua  took 
his  leave,  telling  the  distressed  man  he  would  do 
something  for  him,  and  when  he  was  bidding  him 
adieu  at  the  door,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
after  squeezing  it  in  a  friendly  way  hurried  off, 
leaving  a  bank  note  for  lOOL  in  the  hands  of  the 
astonished  artist. '^ 

Sir  Joshua's  generous  appreciation  of  the  abilities 
of  Stothard,  then  a  young,  though  rising  man, 
was   shown  in    the    answer    he    gave   to    Sir   John 
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Hawkins,,  who  had  asked  Sir  Joshua  to  design 
a  frontispiece  for  an  old  drama  about  to  be  re- 
published :  "  Go  to  young  Stothard/^  said  he  ;  "  he 
will  design  it  much  better  than  I  can/^  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of  Stothard^s 
genius,  and  always  kept  a  cast  of  his  bust  upon 
the  table  of  his  studio. 

Albano  and  Guido  were  fellow-students  in  the 
academy  of  Denys  Calvert;  and  Guido,  who  was 
the  elder  and  abler  pupil  of  the  two,  freely  assisted 
Albano  in  his  studies,  and  contracted  a  friendship 
with  him  in  those  early  days,  which  endured  through 
life. 

A  noble  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Peter  Aertsen 
was  paid  by  Michael  Coxcie,  whose  painting  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  cathedral 
at  Antwerp  is  familiar  to  most  English  readers. 
Coxcie  was  applied  to  for  an  altar-piece  for  the 
new  church  at  Amsterdam,  but  on  seeing  the 
works  of  Peter  Aersten  he  declined  accepting  the 
commission,  urging  that  with  such  an  artist  in 
their  own  city  it  was  superfluous  to  call  in  a 
painter  from  a  distant  town. 

It  is  an  honourable  incident  in  the  life  of  Rafael 

Mengs,  that  while  occupying  the  post  of  principal 

painter   to   the  King  of  Spain,    he   discerned   and 

recommended   to    the    notice   of  his   royal  master, 

the  genius  of  the  Spanish  painter,  Don  Francisco 

Bayen  y  Subias. 
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Carlo  Maratta  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
the  productions  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  art^ 
and  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  exalting  their 
merits.  It  was  a  theme  upon  which  he  delighted  to 
expatiate^  and  which  he  was  always  reluctant  to  quit. 
He  made  an  extensive  collection  of  the  best  works 
of  the  great  masters,  and  was  especially  eager  to 
possess  their  drawings  and  designs.  So  highly, 
indeed,  did  he  prize  the  latter,  that  he  was  frequently 
known  to  offer  in  exchange  for  them,  one  of  his  own 
finished  and  valuable  works.  When  a  Roman  Prince 
complained  to  him  on  one  occasion  of  the  high  price 
which  the  artist  set  upon  his  paintings,  he  replied, 
"  That  the  world  still  owed  a  heavy  debt  to  the  famous 
artists  who  had  preceded  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  collect  the  arrears.^' 

MuRiLLo^s  generous  conduct  towards  Sebastian 
Gomez,  his  mulatto  slave,  whom  he  employed,  as 
Velasquez  employed  Paresa,  to  grind  his  colours,  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  that  great 
artist.  "  Gomez/^  writes  Mr.  Stirling,  "  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  secret  study  of  the  principles  of 
drawing,  and  in  time  acquired  a  skiU  with  the  brush 
rivalled  by  few  of  the  regular  scholars  of  Murillo. 
There  is  a  tradition  at  Seville,  that  he  took  the 
opportunity  one  day  of  giving  the  first  proof  of  his 
abilities  when  the  painting-room  was  empty,  by 
finishing  the  head  of  a  Virgin  which  stood  ready 
sketched  on  the  master^s  easel.     Pleased  with  the 
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beauty  of  this  unlooked-for  and  Puck-like  interpo- 
lation, Murillo,  when  he  discovered  the  author  of  it, 
immediately  promoted  Gomez  to  the  use  of  the  colours 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  his  task  to  grind.  '  I 
am  indeed  fortunate,  Sebastian/  said  he,  ^for  I 
have  created  not  only  pictures  but  a  painter/  " 

For  the  following  beautiful  incident,  illustrative  of 
the  same  trait  in  the  Spaniard's  character,  we  are 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  Stirling's  admirable  work. 
"  Over  an  altar  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Murillo's  parish  church,  hung  the  famous  picture  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  the  old  Flemish 
master,  Pedro  Campana.  This  picture  he  had  always 
held  in  high  admiration,  and  before  it  he  was  wont 
to  perform  his  devotions.  As  he  lingered  day  after 
day  to  gaze  upon  it,  he  would  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  sacristan  or  others,  '  I  am  waiting  till  those 
men  have  brought  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord 
down  the  ladder.'  Beneath  the  favourite  picture, 
and  in  its  chapel,  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  wish,  his 
body  was  laid  the  day  after  his  decease."  * 

LucA  Giordano's  reply  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  on  the  occasion  of  the  painter's  visit  t 
Florence  in   1679,  when  the  Prince  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  the  painters  of  that  city,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  here.     ''  Your  city  reminds  me,"   said  Fa 

*  Murillo's  admiration  of  this  masterly  picture  appears  to  have 
been  fully  justified  by  its  extraordinary  merits.  It  was  painted 
with  so  much  power  that  Pacheco  confesses  he  did  not  like  to  be 
left  alone  before  it,  in  its  dimly  lighted  chapel. 
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Presto,  "  of  the  school  of  Athens,  of  which  Michael 
Angelo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  your  Platos." 
There  was  as  much  modesty  as  courtesy  in  the 
comment  which  he  made  upon  the  gallery  which 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  great  masters.  "  I  can 
discover  but  one  blemish  in  it/'  said  he,  "the 
presence  of  my  own  portrait.^'  The  Grand  Duke 
was  so  charmed  with  the  reply,  that  he  presented 
him  with  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached  a 
miniature  resemblance  of  himself  set  in  brilliants. 

Guidons  affection  for  his  art  extended  to  those 
who  worthily  professed  it.  His  admiration  for  the 
works  of  Rubens  elicited  from  him  a  genuine  and 
generous  burst  of  praise  when  they  were  first  shown 
to  him.  "  Surely/^  said  he,  turning  to  his  disciples, 
"  this  artist  compounds  his  colours  with  blood ! " 
Raffaelle,  Correggio,  and  Paolo  Veronese,  were  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  Guido.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  artist  who  should  unite  in  his  own 
works  the  admirable  arrangement  and  lofty  con- 
ception of  Eaffaelle,  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
Correggio,  aud  the  richness  and  majesty  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  would  achieve  perfection;  and  that  the 
Caracci  were  always  striving  to  reach  that  point  of 
excellence.''^  It  was  to  his  friendship  with  Guido 
that  Vannius  owed  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  di 
St.  Cecilia,  and  the  generous  recognition  which  his 
own  merit  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Reni  was  cheer- 
fully extended  by  Vannius  to  that  of   his  brother 
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artists.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  studios, 
and  was  always  willing  to  assist  tliem  with  his  advice, 
rejoicing  in  their  advancement  and  proud  of  their 
success ;  to  which  he  contributed,  so  far  as  his 
means  would  extend,  by  purchasing  their  works. 

Of  the  unfeigned  homage  paid  to  Raffaelle  by 
the  other  great  masters  in  art,  many  pleasing 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved,  two  of  which  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  omit.  Albano  never  spoke  of  the  painter 
of  the  Transfiguration,  without  uncovering  his  head ; 
and  Annibale  Caracci  desired  that  his  body  might 
be  buried  side  by  side  with  that  of  E-affaelle,  wishing, 
as  he  said,  that  his  dust  should  mingle  with  that  of 
the  painter  he  had  loved  so  well.  The  verdict 
pronounced  upon  the  works  of  D^Urbino  by  Annibale 
on  his  return  from  Eome,  may  be  quoted  in 
further  proof — if  further  proof  were  necessary — of 
his  reverence  for  the  genius  of  that  divine  artist. 
"  After  having  examined  the  works  of  all  the  great 
Italian  masters,"  said  the  Bolognese  to  his  disciples, 
"  I  am  convinced  that  Raffaelle  is,  of  all  others,  the 
artist  in  whose  productions  are  the  smallest  defects, 
and  who  leaves  us  scarcely  any  desire  unfulfilled." 

Between  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  de  Leyden, 
the  most  cordial  intercourse  subsisted.  They  were 
rivals,  but  they  were  also  friends.  There  were  many 
points  of  similarity  in  their  genius,  and  they 
frequently  exercised  their  pencils  upon  the  same  class 
of  subjects,  undisturbed  by  envy,  and  destitute  of 
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jealousy.  They  exchanged  portraits,  and  Durer 
undertook  the  journey  to  Leyden  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  an  artist  for  whom,  and  for  whose 
works,  he  entertained  the  highest  respect,  while  that 
respect  was  entirely  reciprocated  by  his  friend  and 
fellow-painter. 

Pierre  Mignard's  friendship  for  Du  Fresnoy 
was  a  charming  instance  of  the  amenities  of  art. 
Mignard  benefited  by  the  lively  fancy  of  Du  Fres- 
noy, while  the  author  acquired,  from  the  more 
practised  skill  of  his  brother  artist,  a  freer  and  more 
facile  touch.  At  Eome  the  two  Frenchmen  were 
designated  as  "The  Inseparables;'^  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  them  in  the  studio  they  occu- 
pied, stimulating  each  other's  genius  by  the  repe- 
tition of  fayourite  passages  from  the  "Iliad,''  the 
"^neid,"  the  "Odes  of  Anacreon,"  and  the  "Jeru- 
salem Delivered,"  thus  "  lighting  their  lamps  at  the 
sun,"  as  Boileau  used  to  express  it,  and  feeling 
their  fancies  kindled  into  a  flame  by  the  fire  of  these 
great  epics : — 

"  When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each, 
And  fancy  light  from  fancy  caught, 
And  thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  thought." 

A  friendship  as  warm  existed  between  Le  Brun 
and  Testelin.  They  discussed  the  theory  of  their 
art  with  the  same  gusto  which  distinguished  them 
in  its  practical  pursuit ;  and  the  difl&culties  proposed 
by  Le  Brun  were  sifted  and  dissipated  by  his  friend. 
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On  one  occasion^  we  are  told,  while  tliese  two  artists 
were  seated  at  table,  an  argument  arose  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Eoman  and  Venetian  schools, 
and  it  was  so  vigorously  kept  alive,  that  it  extended 
far  into  the  night;  when  Le  Brun  terminated  it 
with  these  words  :  "You  have  charmed  me,  my  dear 
friend,  by  your  profound  knowledge,  and  the  victory 
is  yours ;  for  no  one,  most  assuredly,  can  be  better 
versed  in  the  great  maxims  of  our  art/' 

From  the  rough  and  rugged  Caravaggio  we  could 
scarcely  expect  any  marked  expression  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  a  brother  artist,  and  therefore  we  must 
set  the  higher  value  upon  the  characteristic  exclama- 
tion called  forth  by  the  sight  of  Annib^e  Caracci's 
productions  at  the  time  of  the  lairfAartisf  s  first 
visit  to  Rome  :  "  God  be  praised,^  saicS  Caravaggio, 
"that  I  have  at  length  iowajfs.  paint ^  in  my 
timer  ^ 

TiARiNi's  admiration  of  GuERciNo  was  expressed 
after  a  more  genial  fashion.  In  compliance  with  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  a  religious  brotherhood,  made 
to  him  on  the  eve  of  their  saint's  day,  Guercino 
painted  for  the  high  altar  of  their  church  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Godhead,  which  the  artist  executed 
by  the  light  of  flambeaux  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night !  seeing  which,  the  astonished  Tiarini  ex- 
claimed, "  Signor  Guercino,  r/ou  do  what  you  will, 
while  we  others  do  only  what  we  can." 

At  an  earlier  period  of  Guercino's  life,  when  he 
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entered  Venice  under  the  wing  of  a  friendly  ecclesi- 
astic, ardent  and  hopeful,  anxious  to  profit  by  the 
example  and  advice  of  the  great  masters  of  colour  in 
that  city,  and  desirous  of  entering  for  that  purpose 
the  school  of  Palm  a,  the  youthful  student^  s  book  of 
designs  was  shown  to  that  artist,  and  he,  charmed 
with  their  beauty,  exclaimed,  "  Why  this  scholar  is 
in  advance  of  me  V  Guercino  blushed  as  he  heard 
this  frank  encomium  pronounced  by  one  who  had 
achieved  so  high  a  reputation  as  Palma  had;  and 
the  latter  cordially  embraced  a  pupil  so  full  of 
modesty  and  promise. 

The  younger  Palma'^s  graceful  compliment  to  the 
Cavalier  Gioseppino,  occurs  to  mind  in  connection 
with  the  mention  of  the  elder  Palma^s  name. 
Gioseppino,  Jon  one  of  his  visits  to  the  first-named 
artist,  finding  him^'^rrounded  with  little  else  than 
the  first  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  various 
compositions,  observed  to  him  that  he  should  like  to 
take  up  his  abode  with  him  for  some  time,  that  he 
might  learn  to  execute  such  beautiful  sketches.  "  I 
will  teach  you  with  pleasure,^^  said  Palma,  "  but  only 
on  one  condition, — that  you  will  allow  me  to  accom- 
pany you  to  Rome,  that  I  may  learn  from  you  how 
to  finish  them.^^ 

To  the  foregoing  we  may  fitly  append  Gioseppino^s 
eulogy  on  Guino.  The  former  accompanied  the 
Pope  and  a  brilliant  cortege  on  the  visit  which  his 
holiness  paid  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maggiore,  at 
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Rome,  the  arcade  of  which  had  just  been  enriched 
by  one  of  Guidons  glorious  compositions.  The  Pope 
and  his  retinue  were  equally  delighted  with  the 
work,  and  none  more  so  than  Gioseppino.  "  We 
other  artists/^  said  he  to  the  pontiff,  "labour  in 
our  vocation  like  men;  but  Guidons  pencil  is  the 
pencil  of  an  angel." 

Velasquez  was  prompt  to  discern  and  free  to 
praise  the  genius  of  his  brethren  in  art.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Bologna  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  frescoes  executed  by  Colonna  and 
MiTELLi,  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  with 
which  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  invited  them  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Of  WiLKiE^s  admiration  of  Velasquez,  an  illus- 
tration is  afforded  by  the  anecdote  which  M.  Viardot 
relates,  after  the  liveliest  French  fashion,  and  not, 
of  course,  without  a  dash  of  French  exaggeration. 
*^  Every  day,"  says  our  authority,  "Wilkie  would 
repair  to  the  Museum,  and  there,  planting  himself 
before  ^  Los  Borrachos  ■'  (which  '  douce  Davie ' 
regarded  as  the  master-piece  of  Velasquez),  he 
would  pass  three  hours  in  ecstatic  silence,  and  then, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  admiration,  he  would  heave 
an  expressive  ^  Ouf!  '  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest, 
take  up  his  hat  and  depart." 

The  delicate  regard  paid  by  Marco  Antonio 
Franceschini  to  the  feelings  of  Cignani,  was 
honourable  to  both  those  artists,  proving,  as  it  did^ 
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the  power  of  the  one  to  inspire  respect,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  other  to  offer  it.  Pope  Clement  the 
Eleventh  had  made  Franceschini  a  Cavalier  of  Christ, 
but  learning  that  the  painter  would  not  permit  any 
of  his  friends  to  address  him  as  the  Chevalier,  and 
that  he  shrunk  from  giving  publicity  to  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  the  pontiff  was  naturally 
curious  to  divine  the  artistes  motive.  He  therefore 
questioned  him  roundly  on  the  subject,  and  obtained 
from  the  Chevalier  the  following  explanation  of  the 
circumstance.  "I  do  not  wish,"  said  the  high- 
minded  artist,  "  during  the  lifetime  of  my  master, 
Cignani,  to  assume  a  title  which  might  occasion 
him  a  momentary  pang  of  uneasiness  at  my  own 
superior  success." 

Jean  Petitot,  like  Dobson,  was  a  debtor  to  the 
generous  and  discriminating  kindness  of  Vandyck 
for  his  advancement  in  life.  The  latter  painter, 
during  his  residence  in  London,  happened  to  see 
some  of  young  Petitot^ s  designs  in  the  hands  of  a 
goldsmith  with  whom  the  king  had  some  dealings, 
and  struck  with  the  ability  it  displayed,  sought  out 
the  author,  and  recommended  him  to  abandon 
working  in  metals  and  to  apply  himself  to  painting 
portraits  in  enamel.  The  young  goldsmith  followed 
the  Fleming's  counsel,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  Vandyck^s  instruction  and  advice,  copying  many 
of  that  great  master's  admirable  portraits  with 
marked  success,  so    much  so,   that   Walpole    (who 
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throws  some  discredit  on  the  statement  given  above) 
says  that  Petitot^s  copy  of  Sir  Anthony's  magnifi- 
cent whole  length  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny^,  Conntess 
of  Southampton,  is  "indubitably  the  most  capital 
work  in  enamel  in  the  world/'  The  genius  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Bordier,  met  with  as  cordial  and 
generous  a  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Petitot,  as 
his  own  had  done  at  those  of  Vandyck.  They  were 
jointly  concerned  in  the  production  of  various  works 
which  they  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion :  Petitot  executing  the  head  and  hands,  and 
Bordier  the  hair,  draperies,  and  grounds.  One  roof 
and  one  table  served  for  both,  until  an  increasing 
family  rendered  separate  establishments  indispens- 
able. They  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  prosperity  did  not,  as  it  too 
frequently  does,  relax  those  bonds  of  union  which 
had  resisted  the  strain  and  pressure  of  the  earlier 
days  of  difficulty  and  trial  common  to  both.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  find  Petitot  asserting,  towards  the  close 
of  a  long  and  prosperous  Kfe,  that  he  had  been 
associated  with  Bordier  for  fifty  years,  and  that, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  their  friendship  had 
never  been  interrupted  by  any  division  or  even  by  a 
momentary  misunderstanding. 

BiANCHi's  unselfish  attachment  to  his  brother 
artists  was  an  honourable  and  remarkable  trait  in 
his  character.  Their  reputation  and  their  welfare 
were   as    dear  to  him  as  his   own,   and   he   felt   a 
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parental  interest  in  the  advancement  of  his  pupils. 
His  own  unfinished  designs  were  placed  at  their 
disposal ;  he  retouched  the  copies  they  made^  and 
often,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  he  would 
entirely  repaint  the  picture  he  had  only  meant  to 
improve,  while  he  would  assist,  from  his  own  purse, 
those  who  were  deficient  in  the  means  of  prosecuting 
their  studies. 

Claude  Guy  Halle  was  gifted  with  a  similarly 
generous  and  self-denying  spirit.  In  general,  there 
is  no  temptation  so  difficult  to  resist  as  that  of 
pronouncing  an  ad  captandum  judgment  upon  the 
faults  of  others.  People  would  rather  run  the  risk 
of  being  thought  destitute  of  forbearance  and  tole- 
ration than  wanting  in  the  critical  faculty,  and 
a  sarcasm  rises  much  more  naturally  to  the  lips 
when  a  blemish  is  discovered — whether  in  a  picture 
or  a  character  —  than  a  few  words  spoken  in 
extenuation  or  excuse.  To  the  general  practice  we 
have  just  deprecated,  Halle's  conduct  formed  an 
exception,  for  no  artist  was  ever  more  prompt  in 
discovering  beauties,  or  more  cheerfully  disposed  to 
apologise  for  the  faults  apparent  in  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  than  he  was;  and  such  was  the 
natural  kindness  of  his  disposition,  that  he  would 
neglect  his  own  interests  to  further  those  of  a 
friend.  He  was  once  called  in  to  arbitrate  between 
an  indifi'erent  painter  and  a  person  who  had  com- 
missioned  the  former   to    execute    a   picture,   with 
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which  he  was  dissatisfied  on  its  completion,  and 
therefore  refused  to  receive  it.  Halle  had  the 
picture  brought  to  him,  retouched  it  with  such  skill 
as  to  double  its  value,  and  the  patron  cheerfully 
fulfilled  his  contract^  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
other  party  to  the  bargain. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  noble  nature  of 
the  prince  of  Flemish  painters,  and  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  following  incidents  in  further 
illustration  of  the  hearty  goodwill  felt  by  Eubens 
towards  his  brother  artists.  On  his  return  from 
Lille,  whither  he  had  gone  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine  in  that  city,  he  was 
solicited  by  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent, 
to  execute  for  the  altar  of  their  church  a  picture 
representing  the  Fall  of  the  Angels, 

"  Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire." 

E/ubens,  however,  declined  accepting  the  commis- 
sion, recommending  the  fraternity  to  employ  their 
townsman  Hoose  (the  name  by  which  Nicholas  de 
Liemaecker  was  usually  known),  "  for,''^  said  Peter 
Paul,  smiling  at  the  pun  which  was  rising  to  his 
lips,  "while  you  possess  such  an  admirable  Rose 
at  home,  you  ought  not  to  seek  for  other  flowers 
abroad.^' 

Jacques  E/ENgers  Blok  was  another  favourite  of 
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Eubens^  and  was  honoured  with  several  visits  from 
the  diplomatist,  who  declared  that  among  all  the 
Flemish  artists  he  had  never  met  with  one  com- 
parable to  Blok  in  the  delineation  of  architecture 
and  linear  perspective. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Kubens  paid  a 
visit  to  Antwerp,  for  the  special  purpose  of  seeing 
Gaspard  de  Grayer,  and  on  being  conducted  to 
the  refectory  of  a  neighbouring  abbey  containing 
one  of  the  latter  artistes  master-pieces,  the  illustrious 
visitor  exclaimed,  with  unaffected  enthusiasm — 
"  Grayer,  Grayer,  no  one  can  surpass  you/^ 

As  frank  and  cordial  was  Murillo^s  admiration 
of  the  landscapes  of  his  friend  and  associate  Ignacio 
DE  Iriarte,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  declare 
that  they  were  painted  by  inspiration,  (g)  The  dis- 
ciples of  art  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  their  works  thus  voluntarily  borne 
by  their  brethren,  and  of  which  we  find  an  interesting 
expression  in  the  remark  once  made  by  Vandyck, 
who,  having  frequently  visited  Sofonisba  Anguis- 
ciOLA  during  his  residence  at  Genoa,  declared  of  her 
that  he  had  been  more  enlightened  in  painting  by 
a  blind  woman,  than  he  had  been  even  by  his  own 
master,  Rubens. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Crespi  which  exhibits  his 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  productions  of  a 
brother  artist  in  a  very  creditable  point  of  view.  He 
was  one  day  engaged  in  copying  the  beautiful  fres- 
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coes  witli  which  the  pencil  of  Colonna  has  enriched 
the  oratory  of  St.  Joseph^,  at  Bologna,  when  he  saw 
an  old  man  advancing  towards  them,  palette  in  hand, 
and  evidently  prepared  to  retouch  some  damaged 
portions  of  the  work.  He  promptly  interposed  to 
prevent  what  he  regarded  as  a  profanation,  and  to 
stay  the  rash  hand  of  the  intruder.  Not  content 
with  persisting  in  his  irreverent  interference  with  the 
frescoes,  the  old  man  began  criticising  their  execu- 
tion, and  making  very  free  with  what  he  conceived 
to  be  their  defects.  This  was  perfectly  intolerable, 
and  away  flew  the  indignant  Crespi,  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  brethren  of  the  oratory  to  expel  the 
censorious  meddler.  From  them  he  learnt  that  the 
critic  was  no  other  than  Colonna  himself,  to  whom 
he  returned  covered  with  confusion,  and  stammering 
forth  an  apology  for  his  rudeness.  The  old  man,  who 
had  been  amused  by  the  warmth  with  which  Crespi 
had  resented  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  frescoes, 
took  the  young  artist  to  his  heart,  and  rewarded  him 
for  his  zeal  with  a  cordial  embrace. 

Two  other  artists  acquired  a  knowledge  of  each 
other  under  circumstances  not  wholly  dissimilar  to 
the  foregoing.  One  of  them  was  Mattia  Preti,  who, 
while  standing  before  one  of  Rubens'  magnificent 
compositions  in  a  church  at  Antwerp,  was  startled 
from  his  reverie  of  admiration  by  a  stranger  who 
somewhat  bluntly  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  work. 
Preti  spoke  his  praises   of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
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added  that  lie  had  come  to  Antwerp  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  author. 
The  stranger  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  endure 
Preti^s  eulogiums  upon  the  picture,  but  hospitably 
invited  him  home  with  him.  The  invitation  so 
frankly  offered  was  as  frankly  accepted,  and  they 
entered  the  stranger's  residence,  which  was  sump- 
tuously furnished,  and  which  offered  every  indication 
that  its  possessor  was  a  munificent  patron  of  artists. 
Rubens'  pictures  were  in  abundance,  but  the  more 
the  guest  praised  them,  the  more  his  host  appeared 
to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  pointing  out  their  de- 
fects and  detracting  from  their  merits.  They  were 
both  so  entirely  at  issue  on  this  point,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  further  disagreement,  the  host  avowed 
himself  to  be  the  painter  of  the  works  he  criticised, 
and  in  the  name  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  presented 
his  visitor  with  a  fine  picture,  representing  Herodias 
with  the  head  of  St.  John  in  the  charger. 

ViNCENZio  Carducho,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
some  paintings  executed  by  the  pious  Carthusian, 
Eray  Juan  Sanchez  Cotan,  at  the  Chartreuse  of 
Paular,  repaired  from  Madrid  to  Granada  on  purpose 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  artist.  When  Car- 
ducho arrived  at  the  monastery  of  the  order  in  the 
latter  city,  he  is  said  to  have  singled  out  the  artist 
from  among  his  surrounding  brethren,  by  the  affinity 
which  he  detected  between  the  expression  of  Cotan's 
countenance  and  the  spirit  of  his  works. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Regal  Patronage  of  Art  and  Artists : — Giotto  and  the  King  of 
Naples ;  Dello  and  Juan  the  Second  of  Castile  ;  Mahomet  the 
Second  and  Gentile  Bellini ;  Diego  de  Romulo  Cincinnato  and 
his  embassy ;  Zurbaran  and  his  royal  patron ;  Coello  and  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain  ;  Velasquez  and  his  accumulating  honours ; 
compliments  paid  to  Titian ;  Charles  the  Second,  Lely  and 
Kneller;  Correggio ;  Titian's  ''Sleeping  Venus;"  Holbein  and 
Henry  the  Eigh  th ;  Sir  Anthony  More  and  his  cai-mine ;  West 
and  George  the  Third ;  Allan  Ramsay  at  the  royal  table ; 
Francois  Gerard  and  Napoleon ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ; 
Napoleon,  the  sketches  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Francis  the 
First ;  Vandyck  and  Charles  the  First ;  Guidotti  and  Pope  Paul 
the  Fifth ;  Rubens  and  his  royal  friends  ;  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  potentates  of  Europe ;  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Cimabue  ; 
Giulio  Romano  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua ;  Rosso  and  Francis 
the  First ;  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  and  Francesco  Monsignori ; 
Verhaghen  and  his  plenary  indulgence  ;  Correggio  and  the  Monks 
of  St.  John ;  Syder  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  Berruguette  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  Spranger  and  his  title  of  nobility ;  Lievine 
Bennings  and  Henry  the  Eighth ;  Suvee  and  civic  honours  ; 
Rafiaelle  and  the  Cardinal  Bibiena ;  Spranger  and  Rodolph  the 
Second ;  Van  der  Werf  and  the  Elector  Palatine ;  Teniers  the 
younger  and  his  royal  friends ;  Anthony  Coypel  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  Philip  the  Fourth  and  Francesco  Herrera ;  Guido  and 
the  Pope ;  PhiliiD  the  Second  and  Tibaldi :  Sofonisba  Anguis- 
ciola  at  the  court  of  the  same  monarch ;  Luca  Giordano  and 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Philip  the 
Fifth,  and  the  Queen-Mother  of  Austria ;  Romanelli  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth ;  Vanloo  and  the  royal  family  of  Sardinia ;  Pozzo 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  Bibiena  and  the  Emperor ; 
Vermeyan  and  Charles  the  Fifth;  Guercino  and  the  Queen  of 
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Sweden;  Barocci  and  the  Pope;  Mostaert  and  his  noble  guests  ; 
Albert  Durer  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  Zegers  and  the 
House  of  Orange ;  Schoor^el  and  the  King  of  Sweden ;  Philip 
the  Fourth  and  Sebastian  Martinez,  &c. 

While  men  of  science  were  being  persecuted  and 
denounced^  and  the  truths  of  philosophy  found  no 
acceptance  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  schools, 
and  the  poet  occupied  no  higher  status  than  the 
mimes  and  jesters  of  the  monarches  court  or  the 
noble^s  household,  the  regality  of  Art  was  recognised 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  the 
natural  nobility  of  the  artist  was  confirmed  by 
patents  from  the  hands  of  kings. 

The  founder  of  a  dynasty  or  the  inheritor  of  a 
throne  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the  genius 
which  gave  him  an  after-life  upon  the  canvas,  which 
pourtrayed  his  achievements,  which  caused  the  walls 
of  his  palace  to  glow  with  the  sunshine  of  other 
lands,  or  enabled  him  to  contemplate  the  mute 
aspects  of  the  men  of  other  times.  The  Church 
welcomed,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  the  artist  who 
could  give  a  material  form,  and  vivid  reality  to  her 
history  and  traditions,  and  who  could  assist  in 
stimulating  the  devotion  of  her  children  by  the 
visible  presentments  of  the  Founder  of  her  Faith,  her 
saints  and  virgins,  and  the  divine  Madonna.  To 
the  self-love  alike  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  nobles 
and  prelates,  merchant-guilds  and  merchant-princes, 
Art  was  capable  of  ministering,  and  its  professors 
were  held  in   corresponding   honour.     The   faculty 
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they  exercised  could  not  be  inlierited  like  a  title  or 
domain ;  it  could  not  be  conferred  by  royal  accolade 
or  episcopal  imposition  of  bands ;  nor  could  it  be 
acquired  by  apprenticeship  like  a  trade  or  mystery  : 
it  perished  with  the  individual  possessing  it ;  and 
for  once  self-interest  and  justice  coincided  in  prizing 
genius  at  its  rightful  worth.  Giotto^  whose  name 
is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  restoration  of 
Art  in  Europe^  was  received  into  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  monarch,  laying 
aside  the  restraints  of  royalty,  was  accustomed  to 
spend  many  hours  in  the  artistes  society,  watching 
the  progress  of  his  labours^,  assisting  the  flight  of 
time  by  cheerful  conversation,  enjoyiag  the  sallies 
of  his  wit,  and  thoroughly  appreciating  the  keenness 
of  his  repartees.  Dello,  the  Florentine,  was  in 
similar  favour  with  Juan  the  Second  of  Castile, 
who  lavished  upon  him  both  wealth  and  honours. 
After  having  been  knighted  by  that  monarch,  the 
painter  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  refused 
the  confirmation  of  the  privileges  he  had  acquired. 
The  King  of  Castile  was  appealed  to,  and  Juan 
addressed  the  Florentine  senate  so  sharply  on  the 
subject,  that  the  recognition  of  the  artistes  rank 
was  immediately  conceded.  But  his  fellow-citizens 
appear  to  have  grudged  and  derided  the  elevation  of 
Dello  into  the  equestrian  ranks,  and  once  more 
quitting  Florence  for  Madrid,  he  was  received  with 
a  cordial  welcome  by  his  royal  patron,  lived  like  a 

h2 
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noble  in  the  court  of  Spain,  "  always  painting  in  an 
apron  of  brocade/'  and  dying  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine,  was  honourably  entombed  by  the  sovereign, 
who  had  so  steadily  protected  him. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  of  Turkey,  was  a  no  less 
munificent  friend  to  Gentile  Bellini,  with  whose 
productions  the  Sultan  was  so  delighted,  that  he 
conferred  the  dignity  of  knighthood  on  the  painter, 
and  in  addition  to  some  highly  substantial  marks 
of  his  imperial  favour,  dismissed  him  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  Venetian  Senate,  who  granted 
an  annuity  of  200  scudi  to  Gentile  in  consequence. 
Eidolfi  asserts  that  Bellini^ s  return  to  Venice  was 
accelerated  by  the  following  incident.  Gentile  had 
presented  the  Sultan  with  a  picture  of  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger,  who,  regarding  it 
with  a  critical  eye,  observed  that  the  neck  projected 
too  much  from  the  head.  To  this  criticism  the 
painter  demurred,  whereupon  the  Sultan,  with  a  view 
to  convince  Gentile  of  his  error,  caused  a  slave  to 
appear  before  him,  whose  head  he  instantly  com- 
manded an  attendant  to  strike  off,  proving  to  the 
painter  that,  when  divided,  the  neck  immediately 
drew  back.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  Gentile 
Bellini  was  rendered  somewhat  nervous  by  such  a 
novel  lesson  in  anatomy. 

The  painters  who  enriched  the  churches,  palaces, 
and  monasteries  of  Spain  with  the  superb  creations 
of  their  genius,  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  royal 
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favour,  and  the  proudest  monarchs  in  Christendom 
relaxed  their  rigid  codes  of  etiquette  in  favour  of 
men  ennobled  only  by  the  achievements  of  their 
pencils,  and  frequently  destitute  of  all  pretensions 
to  a  gentilitious  descent.  Thus  Diego  de  Romulo 
CiNCiNNATo  was  accredited  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary from  Philip  the  Fourth  to  Pope  Urban  the 
Eighth,  who  made  him  a  Knight  of  Christ  in 
Portugal,  the  ceremonial  being  performed  by  his 
fellow-countryman,  the  Cardinal  Trexo  Parriagua,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alcala,  who  had  been 
Cincinnato^s  early  patron,  and  upon  whom  devolved 
the  grateful  duty  of  investing  the  painter  with  the 
gold  chain  and  medal  of  the  order.  Thus,  Zurbaran 
who  had  revoked  his  contemplated  removal  from 
Seville  to  his  native  place,  Fuentes  de  Cantos,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  magistrates  and 
commonalty  of  the  former  city,  who  had  waited  on 
him  in  a  body  to  entreat  his  continued  residence 
in  a  city  which  was  proud  of  his  renown, — afterwards 
transferring  his  easel  to  Madrid,  in  obedience  to  a 
royal  command,  was  nominated  King^s  painter ;  and 
Philip  the  Fourth,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
artist's  shoulder,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  graceful  remark,  that  it  was  fit  that  he 
who  had  long  been  king  of  the  painters  should 
thenceforth  be  painter  to  the  King.  Thus,  the  elder 
Coello  (who,  by  the  way,  was  of  Portuguese  ex- 
traction), enjoyed  so  many  marks  of  royal  favour, 
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that  cardinals  and  archbishops  were  proud  to  become 
his  guests,  grandees  were  suitors  for  his  powerful 
protection,  and  his  court-yard  was  daily  crowded 
with  a  retinue  scarcely  less  brilliant  or  numerous 
than  that  which  thronged  the  precincts  of  the 
palace.  Seventeen  royal  personages,  says  Pacheco, 
honoured  him  with  their  esteem,  and  would  some- 
times recreate  and  refresh  themselves  under  his  roof 
with  his  wife  and  children.  To  the  studio  of  this 
artist,  Philip  the  Second  was  a  constant  visitor, 
having  access  to  it  from  the  palace  by  a  private 
passage ;  and  here,  in  the  society  of  one  whom  he 
used  to  designate  in  his  letters  as  his  "  well-beloved 
son,^^  the  King  was  accustomed  to  find  relief  from 
the  cares  of  state,  reverses  of  fortune,  and  remorse  of 
conscience.  The  humanising  influences  of  Art  and 
the  entertaining  conversation  of  the  artist  soothed 
and  consoled  the  monarch  amidst  the  manifold 
vexations  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  irritability 
of  his  temper  invariably  yielded  to  the  sway  of 
gentler  and  calmer  feelings,  as  he  scaled  the  narrow 
staircase  that  communicated  with  the  painting-room 
where  Coello  was  at  work.  It  is  an  honourable  trait 
in  the  character  of  this  artist  that  he  devoted  the 
princely  fortune  he  had  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
his  art,  to  the  foundation  of  a  charitable  institution 
at  Valladolid,  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
orphan  children. 

Thus,  too,  it  may  be  asserted   that    Velasquez 
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literally  lived  in  the  sunsliine  of  royalty^  From  the 
memorable  30th  of  August^  1623,  when  he  won 
Philip's  heart  by  the  delicate  flattery  of  his  pencil, 
until  the  close  of  his  magnificent  career,  honours 
continued  to  descend  upon  the  head  of  the  for- 
tunate artist  in  one  continuous  stream.  Appointed 
King^s  painter  in  the  following  October,  a  few  years 
later  witnessed  his  nomination  as  a  salaried  usher  of 
the  chamber.  Expressing  a  wish  to  visit  Italy, 
funds  were  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  monarch 
with  a  liberal  hand ;  he  was  received  as  a  guest  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  was  honour- 
ably entertained  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  On  his 
return  to  Madrid,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  King's  wardrobe,  with  a  painting-room 
in  the  palace  to  which  his  royal  patron  had  access 
by  a  private  key,  was  despatched  upon  an  embassy 
to  Innocent  the  Tenth  in  1648,  and  five  years  after- 
wards was  appointed  aposentador-mayor  of  the 
royal  palace.  In  1656,  while  engaged  in  painting 
his  Own  portrait,  Velasquez  received  a  graceful 
intimation  of  an  intended  honour  from  the  King, 
who,  borrowing  the  painter's  brush,  added  the  order 
of  Santiago  to  the  other  costumary  decorations  of 
the  picture :  and  when  the  order  was  subsequently 
conferred  upon  the  illustrious  artist  himself,  Philip 
commanded  the  usual  scrutiny  into  the  noble  birth 
of  the  candidate  to  be  waived,  and  caused  the 
ceremonial  of  the  investiture  to  be  performed  with 
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every  circumstance  of  magnificence  and  display. 
During  tlie  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life,  Velasquez 
experienced  no  abatement  in  the  monarches  favour 
and  friendship ;  and  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  with 
all  the  solemn  pomp  which  the  aflPection  of  royalty 
could  devise,  Philip  felt  that  he  had  sustained  a  loss 
which  was  irreparable,  and  manifested  a  grief  which 
was  no  less  genuine  than  deep. 

The  genius  of  Titian  extorted  the  homage  of 
kings  and  senators,  and  the  compliment  paid  him 
by  the  magnificoes  of  Venice,  in  1545,  when  they 
specially  exempted  him — out  of  regard  for  his  con- 
summate excellency — from  the  operation  of  a  tax  to 
which  the  whole  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  subject, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  is  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Art.  The  Emperor  Charles  the 
FiFTH^s  admiration  of  the  great  Venetian  amounted 
to  enthusiasm.  He  would  suffer  no  other  artist  to 
paint  his  portrait,  and  when  Titian  for  the  third 
time  had  completed  speaking  likenesses  of  the 
Emperor,  the  latter  exclaimed  with  emphasis, 
^^  Thrice  have  I  triumphed  over  death. ^^  The 
incident  of  the  restoration  of  the  pencil  which 
Titian  had  dropped,  and  the  rebuke  which  the 
carping  courtiers  received  from  their  imperial  master, 
are  too  generally  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
Titian^s  was  a  European  reputation,  and  when 
Henry  the  Third  of  France  visited  Venice  in  1574, 
he  called  upon  the  painter  at  his  own  house,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  numerous  suite  of  princes  and  nobles, 
and  was  royally  entertained  by  bis  illustrious  bost. 

It  is  wortby  of  remark,  that  our  "  Merry 
Monarch  '^  always  went  to  the  bouses  of  Lely  and 
Kneller  wben  be  sat  for  bis  portrait. 

Antonio  d^  AUegri,  better  known  as  Correggio, 
appears  to  bave  been  beld  in  distinguisbed  considera- 
tion by  bis  sovereigns.  His  signature  is  attacbed  as 
tbat  of  a  witness  to  tbe  deed  by  wbicb  Manfred, 
Prince  of  Correggio,  constituted  a  procurator  to 
receive  from  tbe  Emperor  tbe  investiture  of  bis  fiefs ; 
and  on  tbe  marriage  of  Ippolito,  son  of  Gilberto,  to 
Cbiara  da  Correggio,  daugbter  of  Gian  Francesco, 
be  was  selected  as  one  of  tbe  witnesses  to  tbe  mar- 
riage deed.  It  is  related  of  tbis  artistes  ^^  Penitent 
Magdalen,'^  tbat  wben  it  was  in  tbe  possession  of 
tbe  Dukes  of  Modena,  tbey  considered  it  so  inesti- 
mable a  treasure,  tbat  wbenever  tbey  quitted  tbeir 
capital,  tbey  conveyed  it  witb  tbem  in  a  species  of 
case,  fitted  up  for  its  reception,  inside  tbeir  travelling 
carriage.  Tbis  Magdalen  afterwards  passed  into  tbe 
possession  of  Augustus  tbe  Tbird,  King  of  Poland, 
and  Elector  of  Saxony,  by  wbom  it  was  also  so 
bigbly  prized  tbat  be  bad  it  mounted  in  a  silver 
frame,  adorned  it  witb  precious  stones,  and  always 
kept  it  locked  up  in  a  case  in  bis  private  apartment. 

Tbe  "Antiope^^  of  Titian  was  ^'precious  as  tbe 
apple  of  bis  eye  ^^  to  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain. 
Wben  tbe  news  of  tbe  fire  at  tbe  Prado  was  reported 
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to  him,  his  first  question  was  directed  to  ascertain 
the  safety  of  this  painting,  and  being  assured  that  it 
had  escaped  the  flames,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Then  all  my 
losses  may  be  supported." 

The  anecdote  which  Vermander  relates  of  Hol- 
bein, requires  verifying ;  but  it  is  so  good  that  we 
must  all  wish  it  to  be  true.  One  day,  while  the 
artist  was  privately  painting  the  portrait  of  a  lady 
who  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  a  great  lord  unexpectedly  found  his  way 
into  the  chamber.  The  painter,  who  was  a  sturdy, 
strong-limbed  man,  and  somewhat  irritable  withal, 
flung  the  intruder  down  stairs,  bolted  the  door, 
hastened  by  a  private  passage  to  the  royal  presence, 
fell  on  his  knees,  asked  for  pardon  and  obtained  it. 
In  came  the  courtier  to  complain  of  the  indignity  he 
had  sustained,  and  to  claim  redress.  ''  By  God's 
splendour,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  you  have  not  to 
do  with  Hans,  but  with  me.  Of  seven  peasants  I 
can  make  seven  lords,  but  of  seven  lords  I  cannot 
make  one  Hans  Holbein." 

Sir  Anthony  More  was  so  great  a  favourite  with 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  was  honoured  with 
so  many  marks  of  royal  aff'ectiou,  that  the  courtiers 
of  the  Spanish  king  believed  the  English  heretic 
had  bewitched  his  patron  by  some  unholy  charm. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Philip  was  leaning  his  arm 
familiarly  on  the  painter^s  shoulder,  the  latter 
dipping  his  pencil  into   the  carmine,    smeared  the 
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hand  of  the  monarch  with  the  colour.  The  courtiers 
were  aghast  with  horror  at  the  act,  and  though  the 
artist's  tact  enabled  him  to  procure  immediate  for- 
giveness for  an  offence  which  amounted  to  high 
treason,  yet  as  the  Inquisition  obtained  intelligence 
and  took  cognisance  of  Sir  Anthony's  error,  he  found 
it  expedient  to  withdraw  from  Spain,  enriched  and 
regretted  by  his  royal  friend;  and  having  obtained, 
by  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  Receiver  of  the  Revenue  in  West 
Flanders,  the  painter  forsook  his  vocation  and  with 
it  the  temptation  to  forget  *^  the  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  a  king." 

West  enjoyed,  for  forty  years,  familiar  intercourse 
with  George  the  Third.  The  young  American's 
"  Agrippina,"  painted  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Drum- 
mond.  Archbishop  of  York,  (who  had  caused  his  son 
to  read  the  passage  in  Tacitus,  describing  the  land- 
ing of  Agrippina  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,)  first 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  sug- 
gested to  him,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil,  the  depar- 
ture of  Regulus  from  Rome.  The  artist  at  once 
admitted  the  grandeur  of  the  subject.  ''Then,"  re- 
joined the  king,  "you  shall  paint  it  for  me;"  and, 
turning  to  the  queen,  he  said,  ''The  archbishop 
made  one  of  his  sons  read  Tacitus  to  Mr.  West ;  but 
I  will  read  Livy  to  him  myself."  And  the  king 
read  the  passage  descriptive  of  the  departure  of 
Regulus,  with  an  evident  relish  for  its  beauty,  and 
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concluded  by  commissioning  tlie  artist  to  execute 
the  subject. 

Allan  Kamsay,  the  Scottish  artist,  was  also  high 
in  favour  with  the  same  monarch,  both  on  account 
of  his  conversational  powers  and  his  ability  as  an 
artist ;  and  biographers  have  not  thought  it  super- 
fluous to  record,  that  when  the  farmer-king  had 
finished  his  usual  allowance  of  boiled  mutton  and 
turnips,  he  would  rise  and  say,  "  Now,  Ramsay,  sit 
down  in  my  place  and  take  your  dinner/^ 

In  our  own  times  few  artists  have  enjoyed  the 
patronage  and  personal  esteem  of  so  many  occupants 
of  thrones  as  Franqois  Gerard,  the  French  artist. 
High  in  favour  with  Napoleon,  his  pencil  was  em- 
ployed to  perpetuate  the  features  of  the  Emperor,  of 
Josephine,  of  Marie  Louise,  and  of  the  little  King  of 
Rome,  whose  portrait  the  great  Corsican  used  to 
hang  outside  his  tent  during  the  Russian  expedition, 
that  his  soldiers  might  become  familiar  with  the  face 
of  one  in  whom  so  many  hopes  were  centered.  When 
Paris  was  occupied  by  the  Allies,  kings  and  con- 
querors resorted  to  the  house  of  Gerard,  sat  to  him  for 
their  portraits,  and  enjoyed  his  conversation.  Louis 
THE  Eighteenth  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  First  Painter  to  the  King;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  Gerard  accom- 
panied that  monarch  to  Rheims,  and  made  a  picture 
of  the  coronation,  as  he  had  previously  done  that  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.     During  all  these  dynastic 
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changes,  the  sacredness  of  Art  shielded  the  painter 
from  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  other 
men  were  subjected,  and  converted  his  house  into  a 
sanctuary  where  he  could  sit  and  listen  to  the  wild 
tumult  of  the  passing  storm,  which  was  hurling 
down  monarchs  and  violently  uprooting  thrones, 
without  experiencing  any  of  its  devastating  effects. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  visiting  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
at  the  instance  of  George  the  Eourth,  then  Prince 
Regent,  found  himself  surrounded  by  crowns  and 
coronets,  honoured  with  costly  gifts  from  kings, 
and  with  the  equally  precious  flattery  of  emperors 
and  empresses ;  nor,  when  he  subsequently  proceeded 
to  Rome,  was  he  less  an  object  of  distinguished 
attention  in  the  court  of  the  Pope,  or  the  palaces  of 
his  cardinals. 

Two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  deserve  to 
be  recorded  here,  as  testifying  the  respect  which  the 
devastator  of  Europe  felt  for  art  and  artists.  When 
the  French  took  possession  of  Milan,  the  "  Codice 
Atlantico"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  containing 
upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  sketches  from  the 
pencil  of  that  artist,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious army.  That  folio  and  Petrarch^s  Virgil 
Napoleon  carried  to  his  hotel  himself,  suffering  no 
one  to  touch  them,  and  exclaiming,  with  the  utmost 
delight,  '^  Questi  sono  miei !  ^'  During  Wilson  the 
landscape  painter^s  residence  at  Genoa,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ligurian  Academy  of  Arts, 
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and^  in  that  capacity,  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  Academy.  While 
the  great  captain  was  pausing  before  one  of  Wilson^s 
productions,  a  malicious  artist  reminded  Napoleon 
that  it  was  the  production  of  an  Englishman.  The 
hero  of  Marengo  turned  upon  the  malignant  whis- 
perer a  glance  of  fire,  and  exclaiming,  in  tones  of 
stern  reproof,  "  Le  talent  n^a  pas  de  pays ; ''  re- 
sumed his  examination  of  the  pictures. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  the  princely  House  of  Sforza,  who  gave 
the  painter  a  substantial  proof  of  his  friendship  and 
generosity,  by  presenting  him  with  a  small  estate 
near  the  city  of  Milan,  with  full  power  to  bequeath 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  as  he  might  think  proper. 
Erancis  the  First  delighted  in  this  artistes  society 
and  conversation,  and  warmly  admired  his  genius ; 
and  Leonardo  found  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
taste  and  skill,  in  presiding  over  the  revels  and 
entertainments  of  the  most  magnificent  court  in 
Europe. 

Vandyck  found  a  munificent  patron  in  Charles 
THE  First,  who  assigned  him  apartments  in  the 
Blackfriars,  and  a  summer  residence  at  Eltham. 
The  king  would  frequently  drop  down  the  river  in 
his  barge  from  Whitehall,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  artistes  labours,  and  within  three  months  of 
VandycVs  arrival  in  England,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,   at  the  same  time  pre- 
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seating  him  with  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached 
the  monarches  portrait  set  in  brilKants.  The  artistes 
house  became  the  general  resort  of  noblemen  and 
courtiers,  and  his  painting-room  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  rank  and  talent  of  the  day.  To  the  honour 
of  the  king  be  it  also  recorded,  that  during  the  last 
illness  of  Vandyck,  when  Charles  himself  was  wading 
in  a  sea  of  troubles,  he  offered  a  gratuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  physician  who  was  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  artist,  if  he  succeeded  in  saving  his 
patient^s  life. 

Paolo  Guidotti  found  so  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  that  he  created  him 
a  knight  and  conservator  of  Rome,  and  authorised 
him  to  assume  the  name  of  Borghese^  the  family 
name  of  the  pontiff. 

How  suggestive  is  the  circumstance  of  six  massive 
gold  chains,  to  which  were  appended  medals  and 
portraits  of  various  sovereigns  and  distinguished 
characters  who  had  presented  them,  having  been 
found  in  the  drawers  of  Rubens  after  his  decease — 
of  the  splendour  of  his  career !  The  mere  enume- 
ration of  the  diplomatic  missions  he  fulfilled,  and  of 
the  honours  which  were  lavished  on  him,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  great  Peter 
Paul  was  held  in  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  Chris- 
tendom. In  1604  he  appears  as  the  envoy  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  at  the  court  of  Spain.  We  next 
find  him  at  Florence,  where  the   Duke  of  Tuscany 
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requests  the  artist  to  place  his  own  portrait  in  the 
public  gallery  of  the  city,  and  presents  him  with  a 
gold  chain  to  which  the  prince's  portrait  is  attached. 
In  1627  he  revisits  Madrid,  as  ambassador  from  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  about  eighteen  months  afterwards 
is  furnished  with  credentials  from  the  King  of  Spain 
to  the  court  of  England,  having  been  first  nominated 
secretary  to  the  privy  council  with  a  reversion  of 
the  office  to  his  son.     Honours  descend   upon  him 
thick   and  fast  in   England:    Charles  the  Eirst 
confers  upon  him  knighthood,  presenting  him  with 
the  sword  which  had  performed  the  accolade,  with  a 
diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger,  the  loop  from  his 
hat  (worth  1000  crowns),  and  his  portrait  attached 
to  a  gold  chain;  and  in  1630  he  appears  for  the 
third    time   at  Madrid  in  his   diplomatic   capacity, 
and  is  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Gold  Key  (h)  . 
At  the  hands  of  several  successive  occupants  of 
St.    Peter's   chair,    Michael   Angelo    experienced 
both  favour  and  friendship.     Julius  the  Second  was 
warmly  attached  to  him,  and  had  a  covered  bridge 
built  to  connect  the  artist's  studio  with  the  Vatican, 
and  thus  facilitate  their  intercourse.     In  1535,  when 
Michael  Angelo  was  about  leaving  Rome  for  Geneva, 
Paul  the  Third  and  ten  of  his  cardinals  waited  upon 
the  great  artist  to  solicit  him  to  forego  his  purpose ; 
and  Julius  the  Third  was  accustomed  to  say  of  him, 
"that  he  would  most  willingly  take  upon  himself  the 
years  of  Michael  Angelo  (who  was  then  eighty),  that 
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the  world  might  then  have  a  better  chance  of  not 
being  so  soon  deprived  of  so  great  a  man ; "  and  in 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  he  told  him,  at  a 
public  audience,  "that  if  he  died  before  himself, 
he  should  be  embalmed  and  kept  in  his  own  palace, 
that  his  body  might  be  as  permanent  as  his  works/^ 
Bajazet  the  Second,  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
the  chivalrous  Francis  the  First,  vied  in  their 
invitations  and  munificent  offers  to  one,  concerning 
whom  Aretino  justly  remarked,  "the  world  has 
many  kings,  but  only  one  Michael  Angelo." 

A  tradition  survives,  that  when  Charles  or 
Anjou  passed  through  Florence,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  studio  of  Cimabue  to  see  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  which  that  artist  had  painted  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Rucellai  family,  on  a  grand  scale,  and  that 
the  whole  city  collected  thither  in  such  crowds  to 
view  it,  that  it  became  a  scene  of  festivity,  and  that 
that  quarter  of  the  city  thence  obtained  the  name 
which  it  now  bears  of  Borgo  Allegri. 

GiuLio  EoMANO  received  at  the  hands  of  Federigo 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship, a  patent  of  nobility,  an  appointment  to  an 
honourable  office  in  the  Ducal  court,  and  a  wife 
chosen  from  the  noble  house  of  Guazzo  Landi,  who 
brought  him  a  dowry  of  700  gold  ducats.  Vasari 
adds,  that  the  Marquis  gave  the  artist  "  a  dwelling 
very  honourably  appointed,  with  a  liberal  stipend  of 
500  gold  ducats  and  a  table,  not  for  himself  only. 
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but  for  his  disciple  Benedetto  Pagni,  and  for  another 
youth  who  likewise  served  him ;  nay,  what  is  more, 
the  Marquis  sent  him  several  yards  of  silk,  velvet, 
and  other  cloths  for  pieces  of  clothing;  and  being 
informed  that  Giulio  possessed  no  horse,  he  caused  a 
favourite  horse  of  his  own,  called  Ruggieri,  to  be 
brought,  which  he  immediately  presented  to  the 
painter." 

E/Osso,  was  presented  by  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  with  a  canonicate  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue, 
and  received  so  many  other  marks  of  that  monarches 
favour,  that  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  the  style  of  a 
nobleman,  and  to  dispense  a  magnificent  hospitality. 
Francesco,  second  Marquis  of  Mantua,  mani- 
fested a  similar  warmth  of  attachment  to  the 
painter  Francesco  Monsignori,  whose  society  he 
cultivated,  and  of  whom  the  Duke  was  once  heard  to 
declare,  that  he  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  whole  state. 

Verhaghen  enjoyed  the  favours  of  numerous 
crowned  heads,  and  on  returning  from  Vienna, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  principal  painter  to 
the  Empress,  and  had  received  numerous  marks  of 
the  Imperial  bounty,  to  Louvain,  such  was  the 
cavalcade  that  went  forth  to  welcome  him,  that 
neither  a  horse  nor  a  carriage  could  be  found  dis- 
engaged in  the  whole  city.  The  genius  and  deport- 
ment of  this  painter  so  won  heart  of  Pope  Clement 
THE   Fourteenth,  that  his   Holiness  granted   him 
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plenary  indulgence  at  the  hour  of  death  for  himself, 
his  relations,  and  connections,  to  the  third  degree, 
and  for  thirty  other  persons  at  his  nomination ! 
This  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  curious  honour 
conferred  upon  Correggio  by  the  Monks  of  St. 
John,  who,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Order, 
held  at  Pratalen,  in  1521,  decreed  the  painter  a 
patent  of  confraternity — a  rare  and  valuable  privilege 
—  conveying  a  participation  in  the  spiritual  benefits 
derivable  from  the  prayers,  masses,  alms,  and  other 
good  works  of  the  community;  and  entitling  the 
holder  of  it  to  such  offices  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
and  the  souls  of  his  family,  as  were  performed  for 
the  members  themselves. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  Daniel  Syder, 
a  Viennese  artist  and  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta, 
who  received  the  honours  of  knighthood,  and  the 
appointment  of  principal  painter  to  the  Court,  from 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  "  One  day,  the  duke  sat  for 
his  portrait,  and  the  painter  appeared  in  some 
confusion,  having  forgotten  his  mahlstick;  the 
prince  offered  him  his  walking  cane,  enriched  with 
diamonds,  asking  if  that  would  answer  his  purpose  ? 
The  painter  made  use  of  it  while  the  duke  sat,  and 
presented  it  to  him  when  he  rose ;  but  the  attend- 
ants, who  were  previously  instructed,  prevented  him 
from  returning  it ;  observing,  that  their  master 
never  resumed  a  gift  which  he  had  voluntarily 
bestowed.^' 
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Alonso  Berruguette,  the  Spanish  painter,  was 
distinguished  both  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  his  son  Philip  the  Second,  and  was 
buried  with  the  utmost  magnificence  by  the  latter 
monarch.  Bartholomew  Spranger  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  and  when  he 
quitted  Rome  for  Vienna,  he  became  equally  a 
favourite  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the 
Second.  Of  the  Emperor  Eodolph^s  patronage 
of  this  artist,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak.  Lievine  Bennings,  daughter  of  a  miniature 
painter  of  Bruges,  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  procured  for  her  a 
wealthy  and  noble  husband,  and  thus  conferred  upon 
her  a  greater  kindness  probably  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  made  her  a  present  of  his  own  royal 
hand.  Another  artist  of  Bruges,  Joseph  Bernard 
SuvEE  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  experienced  honours  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  may  rank  with 
those  which  Art  has  received  from  royalty.  Before 
taking  his  departure  from  his  native  city  for 
Rome,  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
magistracy  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  city  with  a  testimonial  in 
plate,  and  invited  to  a  splendid  banquet ;  the 
whole  of  the  city  being  at  the  same  time  spon- 
taneously illuminated  by  the  inhabitants  in  his 
honour. 
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Raffaelle,  it  is  said,  was  offered  the  hand  of  the 
niece  of  the  Cardinal  Bibiena  in  marriage,  but 
courteously  declined  the  alliance  with  his  Eminence. 
Bartholomew  Spranger  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
EoDOLPH  THE  Second,  who,at  a  banquet  held  in  1588, 
presented  the  painter,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Court,  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  patent  of  nobility. 
Nor  did  the  generosity  of  that  prince  rest  here,  for 
he  assigned  to  Spranger  apartments  in  his  own 
palace,  and  found  a  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state 
in  watching  the  progress  of  the  artistes  labours. 
When,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years  from 
his  native  country,  our  artist  turned  his  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  Netherlands,  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  a  purse  of  one  thousand  florins  wherewith 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  His  progress 
appears  to  have  been  quite  a  triumphal  one,  and  his 
phlegmatic  compatriots  everywhere  received  him  with 
marks  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  municipality 
of  Amsterdam  presented  him  with  "  the  wine  of 
honour  -^^  the  artists  of  Haarlem  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  were  in  turn  the  guests  of  their  gifted 
visitor;  while  the  Chamber  of  Uhetoric  (a  literary 
academy  thus  designated)  composed  and  represented 
out  of  compliment  to  Spranger,  a  little  piece  de 
circonstance  entitled  the  "  Honours  of  Painting/^ 
In  his  native  city  (Antwerp)  he  was  similarly  feted 
and  caressed,  and  in  the  various  places  through  which 
he  passed  on  his  return  to  Prague,  the  heart  of  the 
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painter  was  gladdened  by  the  homage  spontaneously 
paid  to  his  genius. 

The  Elector  Palatine  ennobled  the  family  of 
Adrien  Van  der  Were,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife 
and  their  descendants.  The  artist  was  also  permitted 
to  augment  his  own  arms  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  quarterings  of  the  electoral  shield,  and  these  marks 
of  distinction  were  accompanied  by  the  more  sub- 
stantial gift  of  a  casket  of  silver,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  prince  set  in  brilliants.  From  the  same  generous 
patron  of  Art,  Madame  Van  Pool  (nee  Rachel 
Ruisch)  received  the  appointment  of  painter  to  the 
Court  of  Dusseldorf.  He  also  presented  the  fair  artist 
with  a  silver  toilet-service,  composed  of  twenty-eight 
pieces,  to  which  he  added  half-a-dozen  flambeaux  of 
the  same  metal.  As  a  further  mark  of  his  esteem  he 
undertook  to  stand  godfather  to  Madame  Van  PooFs 
first-born  child,  which,  upon  making  its  appearance, 
unconsciously  received  the  promised  honour,  and  had 
its  little  fat  neck  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the 
Elector  with  a  red  riband,  to  which  was  attached 
a  massive  gold  medal. 

The  younger  Teniers  lived  much  in  the  light  of 
royal  favour.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Don 
John  oe  Austria  were  among  his  warmest  friends; 
the  latter,  indeed,  became  his  pupil,  living  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  familiarity  with  his  instructor,  often 
sojourning  beneath  his  roof,  and  profiting  so  well  by 
the  lessons  of  his  master  that  he  painted  a  clever 
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portrait  of  Teniers'  son,  which  he  presented  to  the 
sire.  Teniers  appears  to  have  exercised  a  bountiful 
hospitality,  for  his  house  was  like  a  little  Court, 
thronged  not  merely  with  artists  and  amateurs 
anxious  to  pay  their  respects  to  so  distinguished 
a  master,  but  by  prelates  like  the  Archbishop  of 
Ghent,  by  men  of  title  and  eminence,  and  by  visitors 
of  rank  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Duke  or  Orleans  (the  second  who  bore  that 
title)  placed  himself  under  Antony  Coypel  for 
instruction,  but  though  he  used  to  pose  the  artist  by 
the  questions  he  put  to  him,  his  progress  in  Art  was 
far  less  rapid  than  his  progress  in  infamy.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  his  own  mother  that  "innocent 
pursuits^^  were  hateful  to  him;  and  therefore,  had  the 
licentious  prince  excelled  in  Art  as  he  excelled  in 
profligacy,  we  should  probably  have  received  from 
his  pencil  Avorks  of  that  class  only,  to  which  Adrien 
Pozzo  alluded  as  meriting  only  to  be  burnt.  The 
lessons,  however,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  received 
from  Coypel,  were  munificently  remunerated,  the 
artist  receiving  from  his  royal  pupil  a  carriage  and 
a  pension  of  15O0  livres. 

Mr.  Stirling  quotes  from  Palomino  an  interesting 
story,  apropos  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter, 
concerning  Francesco  de  Herrera,  the  elder.  "  The 
art  of  engraving  in  bronze,  which  Herrera  sometimes 
practised,  is  supposed  to  have  tempted  him  to  coin 
false  money.     His  crime  being  discovered  or  sus- 
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pected,  he  took  refuge  in  tlie  sanctuary  of  the  Jesuits^ 
College ;  and,  while  there,  he  employed  his  time  in 
painting  a  noble  altar-piece  for  their  church,  taking 
for  his  subject  the  legend  of  St.  Hermengild,  its 

patron,  and  one  of  the  favorite  saints  of  Seville 

Newly  finished  in  1624,  when  Philip  IV.  came  to 
the  city,  it  immediately  fixed  his  attention  on  his 
visit  to  the  college.  Enquiring  for  the  artist,  and 
hearing  the  ofi'ence  with  which  he  was  charged,  he 
sent  for  him,  remarking  that  in  such  a  case,  he  him- 
self was  both  party  and  judge.  The  poor  coiner  of 
base  money,  being  brought  into  the  royal  presence, 
fell  at  the  young  King^s  feet  and  begged  for  mercy; 
when  Philip  granted  him  a  free  pardon,  saying, 
'  What  need  of  silver  and  gold  has  a  man  gifted  with 
abilities  like  you  ? — go, — you  are  free, — and  take 
care  that  you  don't  get  into  this  scrape  again.^  '^ 

Of  Guidons  indifi'erence  to  kings  and  pontiff's,  we 
have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  but  no  such  in- 
diff'erence  to  the  painter  existed  in  the  minds  of  his 
regal  or  pontifical  patrons  : — 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 

but  the  creation  of  a  Guido  was  a  matter  which 
twenty  successors  of  St.  Peter,  assisted  by  forty 
Heralds^  colleges,  would  be  powerless  to  accomplish. 
Hence  after  this  artist  had  taken  his  departure  from 
Rome,  in  a  fit  of  displeasure  arising  from  a  dispute 
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with  tlie  Pope's  treasurer,  and  had  resumed  his 
labours  at  Bologna,  his  Holiness  sent  a  very  peremp- 
tory message  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  that 
city,  desiring  him  to  command  the  painter's  instant 
return  to  Kome.  The  Legate  delivered  the  Pope's 
commands  in  person,  and  found  the  runaway  artist  at 
work  at  his  easel.  Guido  was  not  the  man  to  be 
frightened  into  compliance  with  the  Pontiff's  wishes, 
and  intimated  his  firm  determination  to  remain 
where  he  was.  The  Cardinal,  angered  by  the 
painter's  firmness,threatened  him  with  imprisonment, 
and  the  threat  called  from  a  nobleman  who  entered 
the  apartment  at  the  time,  the  complimentary  re- 
mark that,  '^  if  Guido  were  put  in  chains,  they  ought 
to  be  chains  of  gold."  By  the  mediation  of  the 
author  of  this  compliment,  the  artist  was  induced 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope; 
and  receiving  the  assurance  that  his  differences  with 
the  papal  treasurer  should  be  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
together  with  a  handsome  monthly  allowance  in 
advance,  Guido  consented  to  return  to  the  Eternal 
City.  On  arriving  at  Rome,  any  latent  dissatisfac- 
tion the  artist  may  have  felt,  must  have  vanished 
in  presence  of  the  welcome  accorded  to  him.  Most 
of  the  cardinals  dispatched  their  carriages  to  the 
foot  of  the  Ponte  Mola,  to  meet  him,  according  to 
the  practice  observed  at  the  ceremonious  entry  of 
a  foreign  ambassador ;  the  Pope  received  him  with 
open  arms ;  Guido's  claims  upon  the  treasury  were 
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immediately  liquidated,  a  pension  and  a  table  were 
assigned  to  him,  and  a  carriage  was  placed  con- 
stantly at  his  disposal. 

Pelegrino  Tibaldi  for  his  labours  in  the  clois- 
ters and  library  of  the  Escurial,  was  rewp.rded  hj 
Philip  the  Second  with  100,000  crowns,  and  the 
dignity  of  Marquis  in  the  Milanese  states  ;  the  title 
conferred  upon  him  being  derived  from  the  village 
(Valdelsa)  in  which  the  painter^s  father  had  carried 
the  hod,  while  following  the  humble  employment  of 
our  own  Ben  Jonson.  It  was  in  the  court  of  the 
same  monarch  that  Sofonisba  Anguisciola  held 
the  post  of  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Queen,  and  was 
entrusted  for  some  time  with  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  a 
young  lady  with  a  much  more  moderate  quantity  of 
baptismal  names  than  Spanish  princesses  are  usually 
encumbered  with.  Our  fair  artist  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  her  royal  patrons,  and 
to  have  been  indebted  to  their  good  offices  for  her 
union  with  Don  Fabrizio  de  Mon9ada,  a  Sicilian 
nobleman,  who  had  passed  the  hey-day  of  his  youth, 
and  who,  in  return  for  ennobling  his  accomplished 
wife,  received  with  her  a  dowry  of  12,000,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  1000  ducats,  besides  many  rich  presents  in 
tapestries  and  jewels. 

LucA  Giordano  was  a  great  favourite  with  Charles 
THE  Second  of  Spain,  who  made  him  large  pecuniary 
gifts,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Chamberlain,  and 
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extended  his  countenance  and  support  to  the  painter^s 
children.  When  Charles  and  his  Queen  visited  the 
artistes  studio^  which  they  frequently  did,  they  so  far 
relaxed  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court  as  to 
insist  on  Giordano^ s  remaining  covered  in  the  royal 
presence,  a  distinction  otherwise  confined  to  the 
grandees  of  Castile.  During  this  artistes  residence 
in  Naples,  his  genius  captivated  the  Viceroy  (the 
Marquis  of  Heliche),  whom  he  had  previously  some- 
what offended.  Giordano  had  painted  with  his  usual 
facility  of  touch  (as  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
chapter),  a  large  picture  for  the  Jesuit  church  of  San 
Francisco  Xavier,  which,  being  placed  over  the  altar 
for  which  it  was  intended,  was  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Viceroy,  who  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  pique  against  the  painter.  "  Charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  work,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "  and 
amazed  by  the  celerity  of  its  execution,  he  exclaimed, 
on  seeing  it,  ^  The  painter  of  this  picture  is  either  an 
angel  or  a  demon  .^  Giordano  received  his  com- 
pliments, and  made  his  own  excuses  with  so  much 
address,  that  the  Marquis,  forgetting  all  past 
offences,  engaged  him  to  paint  in  the  palace,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  by  his  side,  observing  his 
progress  and  enjoying  his  lively  conversation.  These 
honours,  however,  compelled  him  to  neglect  and 
offend  other  patrons.  One  of  these  personages,  the 
Duke  of  Diano,  being  very  anxious  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  orders,   at  last  lost  all  patience,  and 

i2 
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collaring  him  in  public^  threatened  liim  with  personal 
chastisement.  The  Viceroy,  being  informed  of  this 
insult,  took  np  his  friend^s  quarrel  in  a  right  royal 
style.  He  invited  the  Duke,  who  affected  connois- 
seurship,  to  pass  judgment  on  a  picture  lately  painted 
by  Giordano  for  the  palace,  in  imitation  of  the  style 
of  Rubens.  The  unlucky  noble  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  pronounced  it  a  w^ork  of  the  Fleming.  Seeming 
to  assent  to  this  criticism,  the  Viceroy  replied  that 
Giordano  was  painting  a  companion  to  the  picture, 
a  piece  of  information  which  Diano  received  with  a 
sneer,  and  a  remark  on  the  artistes  uncivil  treatment 
of  persons  of  honour.  Here  Heliche  tartly  inter- 
posed, telling  him  that  the  work  which  he  had 
praised  was  painted,  not  by  Rubens,  but  by  Giordano, 
and  repeating  the  sentiment  of  several  crowned 
heads  on  like  occasions,  admonished  him  of  the 
reverence  due  to  a  man  so  highly  endowed  by  his 
Maker.  '  And  how  dare  you,^  cried  he,  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  seizing  the  Duke  by  his  collar,  '^thus 
insult  such  a  man,  who  is  besides  retained  in  my 
service?  Know,  for  the  future,  that  none  shall  play 
the  bravo  here,  so  long  as  I  bear  rule  in  Naples  !  ^ 
This  scene  passing  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
courtiers,  and  some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  insult 
offered  to  the  painter,  the  poor  provincial  grandee 
retired,  covered  with  mortification,  and  falling  into 
despondency,  died  soon  after  of  fever.-'^  It  was  seven 
years   after  this  incident  that  Giordano  received  his 
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invitation  to  visit  the  Court  of  Madrid,  the  costs  of 
his  journey  being  defrayed,  over  and  above  which  he 
received  a  present  of  1500  ducats.  Landing  at 
Barcelona,  from  the  royal  galley  in  which  he  had 
embarked  at  Naples,  he  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and 
was  met  upon  the  road  by  six  of  the  royal  coaches, 
which  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Outanon.  The  painter's  reception  by  Charles  was 
cordial  in  the  extreme.  Courtly  compliments  were 
bandied  between  the  two,  and  the  monarch,  after 
embracing  the  painter,  conducted  him  through  the 
noble  halls  of  the  Alcazar,  and  displayed  to  him  the 
treasures  of  Art  which  they  contained.  Having 
completed  the  tour  of  the  palace,  the  King  honoured 
him  at  parting  with  a  kiss  on  the  forehead,  and  with 
a  key  as  gentleman  of  the  royal  chamber.  Among 
other  proofs  of  Charles's  partiality  for  Giordano, 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  authority  last 
quoted,  and  which  also  are  given  by  D'Argenville,  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  their 
singularity.  The  King  bestowed  upon  the  painter 
one  "  mark  of  favour,  which  had  occurred  to  none  of 
his  condescending  ancestors,  and  which  not  a  little 
disconcerted  the  recipient.  Removing  a  skull-cap, 
which  the  artist  had  permission  to  wear  in  his 
presence,  he  kissed  him  on  the  crown  of  the  head 

and  pronounced  him  a  prodigy He  sometimes 

said,  that  if  he,  as  a  king,  were  greater  than  Luca, 
Luca,  as  a  man  especially  gifted  by  God,  was  greater 
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than  hej  a  sentiment  somewhat  novel  from  royal  lips 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Queen  Mother, 
Mariana  of  Austria^  was  also  an  admirer  of  the 
fortunate  artist.  On  occasion  of  his  painting  for 
her  apartment  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  rich  jewel,  and  when  he  brought 
it  home  finished,  with  a  diamond  of  great  value  from 
her  own  imperial  finger.  Giordano  likewise  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  succeeding  monarch, 
Philip  the  Fifth  ;  and  on  returning  to  Italy,  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Succession,  he 
was  permitted  by  special  favour  of  Clement  the 
Eleventh,  "  to  enter  the  papal  apartments  with  his 
sword  at  his  side  and  his  spectacles  on  his  nose.''^ 

RoMANELLi  experienced  the  fostering  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Barberini,  who  gave  him  apartments  in 
his  own  palace,  and  procured  for  him  the  instructions 
of  Cortona,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the  favourite 
pupil.  When  Romanelh^s  excessive  application  to 
study  reduced  him  to  such  a  feeble  condition  that  it 
was  feared  he  would  fall  into  a  consumption,  the 
Cardinal  sent  him  his  own  physician,  surrounded  him 
with  every  appliance  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  and  sent  him  for  change  of  air  to  Naples^ 
at  the  same  time  confiding  him  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  another  member  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  resident  in  that  city.  On  the  painter^s 
return  to  Rome,  a  studio  was  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Palazzo   della    Cancellaria,    where    he    opened   an 
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academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  artists.  After 
the  death  of  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  Romanelli 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  favourably  received 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  presented  him  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  to  the  Queen  Mother.  He 
received  numerous  commissions  from  the  monarch 
and  his  minister;  and  his  painting-room,  in  the 
palace  of  the  latter,  was  frequently  honoured  by  the 
visits  of  the  King,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  became 
also  a  favourite  lounge  with  the  ladies  and  nobles  of 
the  Court. 

During  his  stay  at  Turin,  the  wife  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Vanloo  gave  birth  to  a  son;  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
that  artist  was  held  at  the  Court  of  Sardinia,  that 
the  infant  was  held  at  the  font  by  the  Princess  of 
Carignan  and  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  who  bestowed 
on  him  the  names  of  Charles  Amedee  Philippe. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Sardinia,  it  is  added,  were 
very  anxious  to  retain  Vanloo  at  Turin;  and  to 
mark  their  consideration  for  him,  sent  him  daily 
dishes  from  the  royal  table,  and  treated  him  in  other 
respects  with  distinguished  favour. 

Andrea  Pozzo,  who,  while  at  Vienna,  had  painted 
for  the  Emperor  a  portrait  of  the  Archduke,  and  for 
the  Empress  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  was 
placed  in  her  domestic  chapel,  received  from  the 
hands  of  that  princess  her  medallion  portrait  in 
gold.      His   reply   to   the    congratulations   of   the 
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inmates  of  the  monastery  with  whom  he  was  staying, 
and  who  were  delighted  that  their  house  should 
have  been  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the  Emperor, 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Wolsey^s  well-known 
exclamation  in  '^  Henry  the  Eighth/^  "If/^  said 
the  painter  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  "  if  I  stood  as 
well  with  God  as  with  the  Emperor,  I  would  receive 
your  compliments  more  willingly/' 

It  was  at  the  same  Court  that  Bibiena  was 
labouring  when  he  was  afflicted  with  a  cataract, 
which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  pencil,  and 
to  solicit  permission  from  the  Empekor  Joseph  to 
return  to  Bologna.  In  according  the  permission 
sought,  his  imperial  Majesty  presented  the  painter 
with  a  gold  chain  having  the  royal  portrait  attached, 
and  conferred  upon  Bibiena' s  sons  the  appointments 
which  their  father  enjoyed.  After  the  interview 
given  to  the  artist  before  his  departure  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  Empress's  cabinet,  the  infirmity  of 
Bibiena's  vision  prevented  him  from  discovering  the 
door  through  which  he  was  about  to  withdraw, 
whereupon,  says  D'Argenville,  profoundly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  monarch's  amazing  condescension, 
the  Emperor  was  good  enough  to  open  the  door  for 
him ;  " honneur,^  adds  our  authority,  more  a^id  more 
amazed  as  he  reflects  upon  this  little  act  of  imperial 
courtesy,  "  honneur  pour  lui  des  plus  grands. '^ 

"  Vermeyen,"  Mr.  Stirling  tells  us,  ^^  was  a  special 
favourite  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  ordered  his  bust 
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to  be  executed  in  marble,  for  the  sake  of  the  gravity 
and  nobleness  of  his  countenance/''  He  was  yet 
more  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his  beard,  which 
gained  him  the  name  of  "  El  Barbudo/^  or  "  Barba- 
longa/^  and  very  justly  if  it  be  true,  that  although 
the  wearer  of  this  superb  specimen  was  a  tall  man, 
the  Emperor,  when  in  a  playful  mood,  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  treading  on  it  as  it  trailed  on  the 
ground. 

GuERCiNO  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  the  artist  to  quit  Bologna,  but  her 
persuasions  met  with  no  better  success  than  the 
pressing  invitations  to  the  same  effect  which  he  had 
received  from  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  France. 
The  Queen  paid  him  the  delicate  compliment  of 
soliciting  permission  to  touch  the  hand  which  had 
produced  so  many  beautiful  works.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother  Antonio,  Guercino,  who  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor,  took  the  loss  so  much  to  heart,  and 
so  greatly  missed  the  services  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  managed  his  household  for  him,  that  he 
laid  aside  his  pencil  and  appeared  incompetent  to 
extricate  his  domestic  affairs  from  the  confusion 
into  which  they  fell;  seeing  which,  the  Duke  or 
MoDENA  sent  for  him  to  his  own  palace,  surrounded 
him  with  cheerful  society,  and  especially  with  those 
who  sympathised  with  him  in  his  love  of  Art,  and 
thus  brought  back  the  painter's  mind  to  its  naturally 
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healtliy  tone;  after  which  Guercino  returned  to 
Bologna  laden  with  caresses  and  presents,  and 
resumed  the  exercise  of  his  wonder-working  pencil. 
Erom  another  of  the  Italian  princes,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  our  artist  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

Barocci  was  honoured  and  munificently  rewarded 
by  Clement  the  Eighth  ;  and  Clement  the  Ninth 
was  accustomed  to  waive  all  etiquette  in  favour  of 
Carlo  Maratta,  and  to  insist  on  the  painter  remain- 
ing seated  in  his  Holiness^s  presence,  while  working 
at  his  easel. 

One  would  like  to  have  been  present  at  some  of 
the  supper  parties  of  Jean  Mostaert;  the  house 
at  Haarlem  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  personages 
of  distinction  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intercourse.  The 
Count  de  Buren,  and  other  noblemen,  used  to 
"drop  in'^  to  sup  with  the  painter,  whose  studio 
served  them  for  a  banquetting-room.  There  they 
were  received  with  a  hospitality  that  was  generous 
without  being  profuse  ;  the  painter  did  the  honours 
of  the  table  with  a  frank  courtesy  that  charmed 
his  guests,  and  while  his  viands  gratified  their 
palates,  their  eyes  wandered  with  pleasure  over  the 
masterly  productions  with  which  his  genius  had 
clothed  the  surrounding  walls. 

The     rebuke    administered     by    the    Emperor 
Maximilian  to  one  of  the  nobles  of  his  court,  in 
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reference  to  Albert  Durer,  has  been  so  frequently 
quotedj  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  apologise  for 
its  repetition.  Durer  was  executing  on  a  wall  a 
design  of  some  magnitude,  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  suite,  and  being  unable  to  reach 
sufficiently  high  to  complete  the  upper  portion  of 
one  of  the  figures,  looked  about  for  the  means  of 
elevating  himself.  The  emperor,  anticipating  his 
wants,  ordered  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  attendance 
upon  him  to  hand  him  a  stool ;  the  office  was  very 
ungraciously  performed,  and  the  courtier  could  not 
suppress  a  murmur  while  obeying  the  imperial 
command.  This  did  not  escape  Maximilian's  ear, 
who,  turning  sharply  upon  the  murmurer,  said, 
"  I  can  easily  make  a  noble  out  of  any  peasant ;  but 
I  cannot  form  an  ignoramus  into  a  man  of  genius 
like  Albert.^'  Nor  did  the  Emperor  content 
himself  with  this  flattering  recognition  of  the 
native  nobility  of  the  artist,  as  he  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  a  title,  and  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  Jesuit  Zegers,  so  celebrated  for  his  fruit  and 
flower  pieces,  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  The  heart  of  the 
former  was  so  entirely  set  upon  obtaining  some  of 
those  exquisite  rivalries  of  nature  which  owed  their 
existence  to  the  Jesuit's  pencil,  that  he  dispatched 
his  own  painter,  Thomas  Villeboits,  to  Antwerp,  on 
a  special  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  solicit 
Zegers  to    execute   a  flower-piece   for  the  Prince, 
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Having  obtained  permission  of  his  superiors,  tlie 
Jesuit  painted  a  vase  of  flowers,  with  butterflies  and 
other  insects  hovering  round  them,  upon  which  he 
lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  forwarded 
it  to  the  prince,  who  was  so  charmed  with  the 
composition,  that  he  sent  him  back  a  chaplet  of 
golden  beads,  each  of  which  was  enamelled  and 
wrought  after  the  similitude  of  a  small  orange, 
together  with  a  golden  palette,  and  some  handles 
for  his  pencil  of  the  same  precious  metal.  Zegers 
had,  at  the  same  time,  transmitted  to  the  princess 
a  fruit-piece,  painted  by  himself,  which  was  also 
one  of  his  happiest  efl'orts.  Her  acknowledgment 
of  this  work  of  art  was  made  in  the  same  magni- 
flcent  spirit  as  her  husband^s.  She  sent  to  the 
fraternity  to  which  the  artist  belonged,  a  richly 
enamelled  crucifix  of  solid  gold,  sixteen  ounces  in 
weight,  and  passports  which  secured  them  free 
transits  and  safe  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Seven  Provinces. 

Zegers  received  his  gifts,  and  was  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect  than  another  favourite  of  royalty, 
Jean  Schooreel,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak. 
Jean  had  sent  to  the  King  or  Sweden,  by  the 
hands  of  an  architect  named  Gustan,  whom  he  had 
recommended  to  his  majesty,  a  Madonna,  which 
obtained  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Court.  By 
way  of  testifying  his  gratitude  for  the  artist's  gift, 
the  King  sent  him  a  valuable  diamond,  some  choice 
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furSj  a  sledge  with  its  costly  equipments,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  monarch  himself,  and  a  Swedish 
cheese  of  200  pounds  weight !  This  diversity  of 
gifts  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  under  the  king's 
own  hand ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  poor  painter,  every 
article  was  intercepted  on  the  way,  and  nothing 
reached  him  but  the  royal  epistle;  and  even  the 
seal  of  this  had  been  tampered  with,  as  though  the 
possibility  of  its  enclosing  a  treasure  of  some  kind 
had  been  suspected  by  the  felonious  bearer  or 
bearers  of  the  missive. 

We  have  already  shown,  how,  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  the  most  punctihous  in  the  world,  royalty 
was  accustomed  to  forget  ''  the  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  a  king,^'  and  to  admit  genius  on  a  footing  of 
something  like  equality  with  itself.  To  the  incidents 
previously  quoted,  we  may  add  that  which  is  related 
of  Philip  the  Fourth,  who,  entering  the  studio  of 
Sebastian  Martinez,  and  finding  him  seated  at 
his  easel,  compelled  him  to  remain  seated,  by 
laying  his  royal  hands  on  the  paint er^s  shoulders,  as 
Philip  the  Second  was  wont  to  do  to  Sanchez 
Coello.  Philip  the  Fourth^s  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Raffaelle  is  worthily  expressed  in  the 
appellations  he  bestowed  upon  two  of  that  divine 
painter's  works — his  famous  picture  of  Christ  going 
to  Calvary  (known  as  "  Lo  Spasimo,")  and  bought 
from  a  convent  at  Palermo,  for  an  annual  pension  of 
100  crowns,  and  the  Holy  Family,  which  formerly 
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belonged  to  our  own  Charles  the  First,  and  which 
the  Spanish  king  purchased  for  2000/.  on  the 
dispersion  of  the  gallery  at  Whitehall :  the  first  of 
these  Philip  called  his  "Jewel,"  and  the  second 
his  "Pearl." 

The  equivalent  offered  for  "jLo  Spasimo"  recalls 
to  mind  that  which  the  widow  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Hungary  paid  for  a  choice  work  of  Van  Eyck^s_, 
which  was  discovered  by  chance  in  a  hair-dresser^s 
shop,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  the  royal 
lady  conferred  upon  its  late  owner  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  florins. 


CHAPTER  VII, 

Friendships  subsisting  between  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Salvator 
Rosa  and  his  literary  associates;  Titian  and  the  literati  of 
Venice ;  Aretino  and  Tintoretto ;  Schiavone  and  Aretino ; 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Giotto ;  Boccaccio  and  Buffalmalco;  Petrarch 
and  Simon  Memmi ;  Andrea  Mantegna  and  Ariosto ;  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  Bembo ;  Burke  and  Barry ;  Fuseli  and  Cowper ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  Vander  L^epe  ;  Pierre  Mignard ;  Palma  the 
younger ;  Bakhuysen ;  Pedro  de  Villegas ;  Pacheco ;  Ramsay ; 
Romney ;  Runciman ;  Raeburn ;  Michael  Angelo ;  Raffaelle  and 
the  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  Berni ; 
Fra  Giocondo  and  his  litei-ary  contemporaries;  Holbein;  Kneller; 
Northcote ;  Beaumont ;  Lawrence ;  Reynolds  and  the  Literary 
Club. 

The  friendships  wMcli  have  subsisted,  and  con- 
tinue to  subsist,  between  painters  and  men  of  letters 
may  be  ranked  among  the  amenities  of  art.  It  and 
literature  have  equally  benefited,  retroactively,  by 
the  intercourse.  The  conceptions  of  the  artist  have 
been  quickened  or  enlarged  by  contact  with  the 
imaginative  or  richly  furnished  mind  of  the  author^ 
while  the  painter,  occupying  a  province  external  to 
that  with  which  the  man  of  letters  is  concerned, 
leads  the  creations  of  the  latter  forth  from  the  dim 
realm  of  mists  and  shadows,  into  a  sunny  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  conferring  upon  them  a  material 
and  visible   existence — investing  them  with  form 
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and  colour,  fixing  that  whicli  was  elusive,  defining 
that  which  was  before  indefinite,  and  often  perfecting 
that  which  was  previously  incomplete.  With  certain 
faculties  common  to  both,  each  has  a  different  method 
of  expressing  the  results  at  which  they  arrive  by 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties.  In  the  race  for  fame 
their  paths  are  concurrent,  but  perfectly  distinct. 
Their  genius  is  correlative  but  not  congenerous,  and 
while  each  discerns  and  estimates  at  its  rightful 
worth  the  special  gift  and  marked  capacity  of  the 
other,  there  is  so  essential  a  difference  in  the  maui- 
festation  of  their  mental  powers  as  to  preclude  the 
conflict  of  self-interest ;  and  hence  their  friendship  is 
never  darkened  by  a  sense  of  rivalry,  or  the  cordiality 
of  their  intercourse  diminished  by  the  jealousies 
from  which,  as  we  have  shown,  artists  are  not  exempt 
(nor  men  of  letters  either)  in  relation  to  the  members 
of  their  own  profession. 

There  are  no  passages  in  the  life  of  Salvator 
Rosa  upon  which  we  dwell  with  greater  pleasure 
than  those  which  record  his  friendship  with  the 
literati  of  Eome  and  Florence.  We  follow  the  great 
Neapolitan  into  the  studio  of  Lorenzo  Lippi,  the 
painter-poet,  and  accompany  them  both  as  they  issue 
forth  into  the  evening  air,  bending  their  steps 
towards  Fiesole,  or  sauntering  along  the  valley  of 
the  Arno.  We  watch  them  as  they  loiter  on  a  little 
bridge  which  spans  the  stream,  demurely  pointing  to 
their  shadows  in  the  water,  and,  with  an  inveterate 
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propensity  to  fun,  gravely  assuring  the  credulous 
country  people  who  pass,  that  those  inverted  figures 
are  the  veritable  Antipodes.  We  seat  ourselves  be- 
side them  in  the  marble  portico  of  Parigi^s  villa,  on 
the  road  to  Pisa,  and  in  view  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Malmantile,  and  listen  to  the  repetition  of  the 
humorous  verse  which  Lippi  repeats  with  so  much 
unction,  and  Rosa  applauds  with  so  much  glee ;  and 
we  listen  the  more  intently,  for  we  know  that  in 
course  of  time  those  fragmentary  rhymes  will  expand 
into  a  perfect  poem,  and  that  "  II  Malmantile  Rac- 
quistato^-'  will  awaken  smiles  and  laughter  in  the 
mansions  of  England,  in  the  court  of  France,  and  in 
the  palaces  of  Italy. 

At  those  memorable  suppers  which  used  to  follow 
the  theatrical  performances  of  the  Percossi,  Torri- 
celli,  Cavalcante,  Hicciardi,  Filippo  Aretino,  Salvetti, 
Lippi,  Minucci,  and  a  host  of  other  wits  and  savans, 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  round  the  hospitable 
table  of  the  great  artist,  so  that  his  house  became 
"  un  accademia  delle  belle  facultade,  Tabitazione 
della  giocondita,  ed  il  mercato  del?  allegrezza;" 
and  afterwards,  in  Home,  Salvator's  mansion  was 
pre-eminently  the  resort  of  men  conspicuous  for  their 
refinement,  taste,  and  learning,  while  in  his  evening 
stroll  upon  the  Pincio  he  was  constantly  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  train  of  virtuosi,  poets,  and 
musicians,  who  were  proud  of  his  friendship  and 
fascinated  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation. 
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Titian  loved  to  gather  round  him  men  eminent 
for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  His 
friendship  for  Ariosto,  strengthened  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness, endured  through  life ;  and  the  creations  of  the 
poet  are  said  to  owe  a  portion  of  their  picturesque- 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  painter.  In  the  gardens  of  the  commodious 
mansion  inhabited  by  Titian  during  the  last  fifty 
years  of  his  residence  in  his  beloved  Venice — "  My 
Venice,"  as  he  afi*ectionately  termed  it — this  great 
master  received  as  his  guests  Aretino,  Sansovino, 
the  Cardinals  Bembo  and  ^  Trivulzi,  Anichino,  Vas- 
sallo,  Collalto,  Marcolini,  Sperone  Speroni,  Lodovico 
Dolce,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  age.  There,  in 
the  tranquil  summer  evenings,  and  often  far  into  the 
night,  the  painter  and  his  friends,  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  inspiration  of  the  hour  and  the 
poetic  influences  of  the  surrounding  scene,  would 
speed  the  flight  of  time  by  conversation,  music, 
poetry,  and  every  other  resource  familiar  to  refined 
and  cultivated  minds.  And  what  a  site  was  that 
selected  by  Titian  for  his  home  !  "  He  looked  over 
the  wide  canal,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  describing  it 
with  all  an  artist's  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  "  which 
is  the  thoroughfare  between  the  city  of  Venice  and 
the  island  of  Murano;  in  front  the  two  smaller 
islands  of  San  Cristoforo  and  San  Michele;  and 
beyond  them  Murano,  rising  on  the  right  with  all  its 
domes  and  campanili,  like  another  Venice.     Far  ofi" 
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extended  the  level  line  of  the  mainland^  and  in  the 
distance  the  towering  chain  of  the  Friuli  Alps, 
sublime,  half-defined,  with  jagged  snow-peaks  soar- 
ing against  the  sky ;  and  more  to  the  left  the  Euga- 
nean  hills — Petrarch's  home — melting,  Kke  visions, 
into  golden  light.  There,  in  the  evening,  gondolas 
filled  with  ladies  and  cavaliers,  and  resounding  with 
music,  were  seen  skimming  over  the  crimson  waves 
of  the  Lagune,  till  the  purple  darkness  came  on 
rapidly — not,  as  in  the  north,  like  a  gradual  veil,  but 
like  a  gemmed  and  embroidered  curtain  suddenly  let 
down  over  all.  This  was  the  view  from  the  garden 
of  Titian,  so  unlike  any  other  in  the  world,  that  it 
never  would  occur  to  me  to  compare  it  with  any 
other.  More  glorious  combinations  of  sea,  moun- 
tain, shore,  there  may  be — I  cannot  tell;  like  it  is 
nothing  that  I  have  ever  beheld  or  imagined.^' 

What  an  insight  do  we  not  obtain  from  Aretino's 
letters,  into  the  social  enjoyments  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  the  groups  of  friends  who  used  to 
assemble  at  the  garden  suppers  of  the  great  Vene- 
tian. "  As  I  am  well  assured,"  writes  the  satirist  to 
his  friend  Pigna Niccoli,  "you  are  not  a  prince,  and 
not  bound,  therefore,  to  forget  your  promises  in  the 
very  hour  they  are  made — to  say  nothing  of  days 
and  weeks  afterwards,  I  believe  that  you  will  find  in 
some  corner  of  your  memory  that,  when  you  sent  me 
the  great  jar  full  of  Yervsna  finocchi,  you  observed — 
^  Pray  eat  them  quickly  with  your  friends,  because  I 
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have  more  at  home/  This  being  so,  it  happens  that 
Titian,  Sansovino,  and  myself,  after  having  relished 
the  first,  begin  to  feel  our  appetites  return,  and  we 
long  for  the  arrival  of  a  second,  with  a  budget  of 
good  news ;  and  I  can  tell  you  our  anxiety  is  little 
less  than  that  of  the  good  cardinals  about  the  purple; 
I  mean  about  the  Pope^s  life — as  to  when,  like  our 
beloved  jar,  it  is  likely  to  arrive  at  its  journey's 
end."  And  again  writing  to  the  same,  Aretino 
says : — "  Most  gracious,  pleasant,  and  excellent 
Messer  Niccoli,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  Titian,  the 
soul  of  colours — and  of  Sansovino,  the  breath  of 
marbles — that  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  alone  to 
thank  you  for  the  present  of  the  finocchi  preserved 
in  vinegar,  and  the  mostacciate  in  spices.  Both  add 
the  testimony  of  their  keen  appetite  for  such  deli- 
cious food  to  that  of  my  own,  confessing  that  they 
owe  you  obligation,  rather  over-much  than  little/' 
Here  is  another  merry  letter  of  thanks  in  which  Titian 
is  also  concerned,  addressed  to  "  Messer  Giovan 
Jacopo  de  Eoma."  "  For  the  beautiful  and  excellent- 
eating  guinea  fowl,  which  the  humane  impulse  of 
your  real  courtesy  despatched  to  me  hither  from 
Padua,  I  thank  you  as  many  times  as  the  noble  bird 
had  feathers  in  his  tail  and  wings.  I  thank  you 
more  particularly  since  it  has  afforded  me  the 
pleasure  of  treating  with  it  the  most  beautiful, 
pleasing,  and  excellent  mannered  lady  of  whom 
Cupid  ever  made  boast  in  his  court.     Yes  !  the  bird 
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that;  if  it  do  not  surpass  the  peacock,  is  little 
inferior,  was  served  up  to  La  Spadera  Angela ;  while 
the  ambassador  of  Mantua,  my  Lord  Torquato 
Bembo,  Sansovino,  and  Titian,  entertained  the  divine 
creature  at  table,  and  went  away  rejoicing  in  the 
fulness  of  the  honour  and  of  the  feast.  At  every 
mouthful,  both  the  lady  and  my  guests  bestowed 
blessings  upon  the  giver  ....  and  if  only  you,  the 
model  of  gallant  personages  had  been  present,  as 
every  one  desired,  the  ornaments  of  the  table  would 
have  been  complete.^^  Here  are  a  couple  of  invi- 
tations to  Titian  himself,  whom  the  wit  affectionately 
styles  his  "  gossip  : '' — "  We  are  all  eagerly  expecting 
you  to-night  to  supper.  Sansovino  will  certainly  be 
there,  and  also  that  gentleman  who  talks  so  much.^^ 
— "A  brace  of  pheasants,  and  I  know  not  vv^hat 
else,  are  expecting  you  to  supper  this  evening.  .  .  . 
Come  quickly,  therefore,  and  if  Anichino  like  to 
lend  you  his  company,  bring  him ;  he  will  be  most 
welcome.^^  Who  does  not  wish  to  have  sate,  a 
listening  and  delighted  guest, — 

''  In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still, 
Where  nothing  came  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide  ? " 

Aretino's  intimacy  with  Tintoretto  commenced 
under  circumstances  which  bear  a  remote  analogy  to 
those  which  preceded  the  cordial  attachment  which 
grew  up  between  Jeffery  and  Moore,  on 
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"  That  eventful  day, 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
"When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by." 

Tintoretto  had  not  escaped  the  sharp  and  biting 
sarcasms  of  the  wit^  and  knowing  that  Aretino  was 
not  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage,  he  invited 
the  satirist  to  come  and  sit  for  his  portrait,  and  the 
invitation  being  accepted,  as  soon  as  his  sitter  had 
comfortably  placed  himself  in  the  most  desirable 
light  and  attitude,  the  artist  produced  from  beneath 
his  robe  a  loaded  pistol,  to  the  evident  terror  of 
Aretino.  "  Don^t  be  alarmed,"  said  Tintoretto, 
enjoying  the  consternation  of  the  satirist,  "I  only 
want  to  take  your  measure ; "  and  so  commencing 
his  measurement  at  the  head  and  continuing  it  to 
the  feet,  he  added,  "  You  are  just  two  lengths  and  a 
half  of  my  pistol.'^  "Thou  art  a  great  fool,"  said 
Aretino,  somewhat  re-assured,  and  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter  at  the  threatening  device  of  the 
painter.  But  the  satirist  indulged  in  no  more 
sarcasms,  and  he  and  Tintoretto  became  friends  from 
that  time  forth. 

ScHiAvoNE  is  said  to  have  owed  to  his  intimacy 
with  Aretino  much  of  the  elevation  of  thought  which 
characterises  his  productions,  and  a  portion  of  his 
reputation,  whilst  he  did  not  participate  in  any 
degree  in  the  errors  of  his  illustrious  but  licentious 
friend. 

In  the  lives  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  we  meet 
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with  frequent  allusions  to  the  bond  of  union  already 
subsisting  between  literature  and  art.  Dante 
and  Petrarch  were  the  friends  of  Giotto  ;  the 
'^  Decameron  ^^  of  Boccaccio  records  the  immortal 
story-teller^ s  intimacy  with  the  jovial  painter^  so 
happily  christened  Buonamico  Buffalmalco  ; 
Petrarch^s  friendship  with  Simon  Memmi  has 
been  immortalised  in  two  of  the  poet^s  sonnets ; 
while  Andrea  Mantegna  finds  a  place  in  Ariosto^s 
verse ;  and  Giovanni  Bellini  meets  with  a  similar 
favour  at  the  hands  both  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Orlando^^  and  of  Bembo.   (i) 

To  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  letters,  Edmund 
Burke,  Barry  was  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
studying  his  art,  and  for  the  means  of  support 
during  a  necessary  residence  in  Italy.  The  story  of 
the  visit  paid  by  the  great  statesman  to  his  wayward 
and  eccentric  friend,  w^hile  it  illustrates  the  freedom 
of  their  intercourse,  is  one  which  does  not  materially 
suflPer  by  frequent  repetition.  Burke  wishing  for 
some  insight  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
artist,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Castle  Street, 
unmarried,  and  without  a  single  domestic  in  his 
service,  requested  to  be  asked  to  dinner.  Barry 
cheerfully  assented  to  the  proposition,  adding,  "  You 
know  I  live  alone ;  but  if  you  will  come  and  help 
me  to  eat  a  steak,  I  shall  have  it  hot  and  tender, 
and  from  the  most  classic  market  in  London — that 
of  Oxford.^^     At  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  the 
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guest  was  ushered  by  his  host  into  the  painting- 
room,  which  had  undergone  no  change  since  it  was 
a  carpenter^s  shop.  "  On  one  of  the  walls/^  con- 
tinues Allan  Cunninghara,  in  his  cheerful  version  of 
the  story,  "  hung  his  large  picture  of  Pandora,  and 
round  it  were  placed  the  studies  of  the  Six  Pictures 
of  the  Adelphi.  There  were  likewise  old  straining 
frames — old  sketches — a  printing  press,  in  which  he 
printed  his  plates  with  his  own  hand — the  labours, 
too,  of  the  spider  abounded  and  rivalled,  in  extent 
and  colour,  pieces  of  old  tapestry.  Burke  saw  all 
this,  yet  wisely  seemed  to  see  it  not.  He  observed, 
too,  that  most  of  the  windows  were  broken  or 
cracked;  that  the  roof,  which  had  no  ceiling, 
admitted  the  light  through  many  crevices  in  the 
tiling;  and  that  two  old  chairs  and  a  deal  table 
composed  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  The  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  the  steaks  were  put  on  to  broil, 
and  Barry,  having  spread  a  clean  cloth  on  the  table, 
put  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  hands  of  Burke,  saying, 
'  Be  useful,  my  dear  friend,  and  look  to  the  steaks 
till  I  fetch  the  porter.'  Burke  did  as  he  was 
desired;  the  painter  soon  returned  with  the  porter 
in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  'What  a  misfortune!  the 
wind  carried  away  the  fine  foaming  head  as  I  crossed 
Titchfield  Street.'  They  sat  down  together;  the 
steak  was  tender  and  done  to  a  moment ;  the  artist 
was  full  of  anecdote ;  and  Burke  often  declared  that 
he^  never  spent  a  happier  evening  in  his  life." 
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FusELi^s  friendship  for  Cowper,  was  cemented  by 
the  love  they  both  entertained  for  the  "  blind  old  bard 
of  Scions  rocky  isle : "  and  the  poet,  while  engaged 
in  translating  the  "  Iliad  ^^  and  the  "  Odyssey/^  was 
frequently  indebted,  for  amended  readings,  to  the 
critical  sagacity  and  penetration  of  the  artist. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  love  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  was  shown  in  the  generous  patronage  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  poorer  professors  of  either;  while 
his  house  was  ever  open  to  all  who  were  distin- 
guished for  talents  or  accomplishments,  irrespective 
of  rank  and  circumstance. 

The  studio  of  Vander  Leepe  was  the  rendezvous 
of  beaux  esprits,  where  art,  literature,  and  science 
were  discussed  with  freedom  and  ability  by  those 
who  resorted  thither.  To  gain  admission,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  visitor  should  undertake  to  recite 
some  choice  passage  in  history,  or — 

"  To  read  from  the  treasured  volume 
The  poem  of  his  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  his  voice." 

These  readings  were  followed  by  critical  disquisi- 
tions or  comments ;  and,  as  thought  kindles  thought, 
both  the  artist  and  his  guests  were  benefited  by 
this  pleasant  and  intellectual  intercourse. 

Pierre  Mignard,  to  whom  Moliere  paid  the 
graceful  compliment  of  calling  Giulio  Romano, 
Annibale  Caracci,   EafPaelle,  and   Michael   Angelo, 
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^^les  Mignards  de  leur  siecle/^  ranked  among  his 
friends  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the 
day,  Racine,  Boileau_,  Scarron,  la  Chapelle,  and  last, 
not  least,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  himself. 

The  younger  Palma  delighted  also  in  the  society 
of  men  of  letters,  and  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate 
friendship  with  Marini  and  Guarini. 

Bakhuysen  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  and 
cultivated  an  intimacy  with  such  of  his  country- 
men and  contemporaries  as  possessed  the  "  gift  and 
faculty  divine.^' 

Travelling  into  the  domain  occupied  by  Spanish 
artists,  we  find  them,  also,  manifesting  a  predilection 
for  men  of  learning  or  imagination.  The  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  Pedro  de  Villegas  and 
Arias  Montano,  the  erudite  editor  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible  of  Antwerp,  is  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the 
latter ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  poet  Fernando  de 
Herrera  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  artist 
Gaspar  Nunez  Delgado,  and  loved  to  visit  his 
studio  and  talk  of  art. 

The  house  of  Pacheco,  writes  Mr.  Stirling,  was 
the  general  resort  of  artists  and  men  of  letters  ;  and 
there,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  they 
would  discuss  the  last  new  productions  of  their  own 
studios,  or  of  the  presses  of  Gamarra  and  Vejerano ; 
talk  over  the  court  news,  or  Lope's  last  play,  with 
Rioja,  or  with  Gongora,  who  was  a  canon  of  Cor- 
doba, and  a  frequent  sojourner  at  Seville;  or  argue 
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points  of  tlieological  painting  with  their  good- 
humoured  and  versatile  host. 

Ramsay  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  Romney  was  annually  the 
summer  guest  of  Hayley,  at  Eartham^  and  a  portion 
of  the  circle  which  included  Cowper^  Miss  Seward, 
Charlotte  Smith,  and  other  guests  of  lesser  note. 
RuNCiMAN  lived  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with 
Hume,  Robertson,  Karnes,  Monboddo,  and  the  con- 
temporary notables  of  the  northern  Athens ;  while 
the  visiting-list  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Raeburn, 
would  be  found  to  comprise  most  of  the  eminent 
men  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  who  conferred 
honour  upon  their  native  land,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  glorious  career  of  Burns,  to  the  period 
when  the  ^' Great  Magician  of  the  North  ^^  was  in 
the  very  zenith  of  his  fame. 

Michael  Angelo^s  bosom  friends  w^ere  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  his  time,  and  we  love 
him  the  better  for  knowing  that  he  committed  to 
memory  the  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch 
and  the  "Divina  Commedia^^  of  Dante, — that  the 
margins  in  his  folio  copy  of  the  latter  (unhappily  lost 
at  sea)  were  enriched  with  his  own  pen-and-ink 
illustrations  of  the  text,  and  that  he  offered,  at  his 
own  cost,  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  ^^  Divine 
Poet'^  from  Ravenna  to  Florence,  and  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory. 

The   brilliant    circle    which    conferred    so    much 
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lustre  on  tlie  court  of  Leo  X.,  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  men  witli  whom  Raffaelle  lived  on 
terms  of  tlie  closest  intimacy^ — Bembo,  Navagero, 
Beazzano,  Paolo,  Giovio^  Bibiena^  Sandoleto^  Cas- 
tiglione,  &c. 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo^s  friendship  for  Berni 
has  been  recorded  in  verse  both  by  the  artist  and 
the  poet.     The  latter  addressed  his  friend  as 

"  Padre,  a  me  piu  clie  agli  altri  reverendo, 
Che  son  reverendissimi  chiamati," 

in  an  epistle  in  which  he  laments,  with  a  quaint 
humour,  the  mortality  of  the  painter ;  observing, 

"  A  ogni  modo  e  disonesto  a  dire, 

Che  voi  che  fate  i  legni,  e  i  sassi  vivi, 
Abbiate  poi  com'  asini  a  monre." 

But  such  regrets  are  vain,  exclaims  the  poet,  so  let 
them  pass ;  meantime,  he  adds, 

(c  Pregovi,  padre,  non  vi  sia  fatica, 

Eaccomandarmi  a  Michel'  Agnol  mio, 
E  la  memoria  sua  tenermi  amica." 

Other  friends  are  indicated,  to  whom  Berni  desires 
that  Del  Piombo  will  convey  special  tokens  of 
remembrance;  and  the  poet,  bidding  the  artist 
farewell,  hints  pleasantly  at  their  meeting  each  other 
in  the  spring : 

'*  Voi  lavorate  poco,  e  state  sano, 

ISTon  vi  paja  ritrar  bello,  ogni  faccia  : 
A  Dio  caro  mio  padre  Fra  Bastiano, 
A  rivederci  a  Ostia  a  prima  laccia." 
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And  merry  meetings  doubtless  they  liad  at  Ostia,  as 
we  know  they  had  at  Del  Piombo^s  house  hard  by 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  where  Molza,  the 
poet  of  Modena,  and  Casals  friend,  Gandolfo 
Porrini,  with  other  joyous  spirits,  used  to  assemble 
at  supper,  and  the  painter^s  hospitable  board  was 
spread  with  choice  wines  and  sumptuous  fare,  and 
he  himself  always  facetious  and  amusing,  and  ever 
ready  in  reply,  made  mirth  for  all  his  guests ;  and 

"  Joy  came  gladdening  all  the  hours ; 
Justice  took  an  aspect  bland  ; 
Friendship  put  forth  its  kind  hand ; 
Everything  both  great  and  good 
Was  then  confessed  and  understood  : 
iSTo  more  fear  beside  the  flask, 
ISTo  dull  spite  in  wisdom's  mask." 

Fra  Giocondo,  the  learned  Dominican  of  Verona, 
the  friend  and  tutor  of  Giulio  Cesare  Scaliger, 
who  is  spoken  of  by  his  disciple  as  a  prodigy  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  other  biographers  as  a  man  of  great 
piety,  and  exemplary  habits,  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  literati  of 
his  time.  Sannazzaro,  the  author  of  ''  L^ Arcadia," 
Budseus,  Domizio  Calderino,  Matteo  Bosso,  Paolo 
Emilio,  Aldus  Minutius,  and  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Rome,  were  proud  of  the  friendship  of 
the  reverend  artist,  who  had  displayed  his  learning 
by  profound  and  able  disputations  on  recondite 
subjects  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian — who  con- 
structed for  Louis  XIL  two  bridges  over  the  Seine, 
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at  Paris^  and  whose  labours  for  the  prevention  of  allu- 
vial deposits  in  the  Lagune  at  Venice,  have  procured 
for  him,  at  the  hands  of  a  friendly  biographer,  the 
flattering  designation  of  the  second  founder  of  the 
city  of  St.  Mark. 

Hans  Holbein  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  his  own  time. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  Erasmus  while  yet 
a  young  man,  and  designed  a  number  of  illus- 
trations for  the  satirist^  s  ^^  Morise  Encomium.^' 
When  the  painter  quitted  Basle  for  England, 
Erasmus  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  whom  the  artist  was.  also  the 
bearer  of  his  early  patron^s  portrait,  painted  by 
Holbein  himself,  and  now  forming  part  of  the 
valuable  collection  at  Longford  Castle,  Wilts.  By 
the  author  of  "Utopia,^^  Hans  was  received  with 
great  kindness ;  and  he  resided  in  More's  house  at 
Chelsea,  for  three  years,  until  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  King^s  palace. 

PoPE^s  intercourse  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
has  been  commemorated  in  faultless  verse  by  the 
crooked  poet ;  while  the  productions  of  the  self- 
complacent  knight  have  been  also  eulogised  by 
Addison,  Dryden,  Prior,  Steele,  and  Tickell.  Sir 
Godfrey  painted  "  glorious  John^s  ■'^  portrait,  holding 
a  laurel,  and  presented  the  picture  to  the  poet. 
Dryden    repaid   the   gift   by  one   of    the   happiest 
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epistles  he  ever  penned,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  splendid  encomium,  worthy  of  a  worthier 
object : — 

"  Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller,  such  thy  skill 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will, 
Comes  out  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught, 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  the  thought." 

While  the  concluding  couplets  are  remarkable  for 
their  point,  delicacy,  and  finish  : — 

*'  More  cannot  be  by  moi-tal  art  express' d. 
But  venerable  age  shall  add  the  rest : 
For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand, 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand, 
Mellow  your  colours  and  unbrown  the  teint. 
Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant  ; 
To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away." 

Hazlitt^s  intercourse  with  Northcote,  Sir  George 
Beaumont^s  friendship  for  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
and  the  kindly  relations  which  subsisted  between 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Scott,  Byron,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  other  great  literary  contemporaries, 
are  equally  patent  to  the  world. 

In  a  circle  no  less  brilhant,  but  in  a  previous 
century.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "  lived  and  moved," 
and  will  for  ever  continue  to  live  and  move  in  the 
pages  of  Boswell.  A  living  artist  has  painted  the 
whole  group,  and  a  living  writer  has  sketched  it  in 
a  few  graphic  sentences.  "  The  club-room  is  before 
us,"  writes  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  and  the  table,  on  which 
stands  the  omelet  for  Nugent,   and  the  lemons  for 
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Jolinson.  There  are  assembled  tiiose  heads  which 
live  for  ever  on  the  canvas  of  Reynolds.  There  are 
the  spectacles  of  Burke,  and  the  tall  thin  form  of 
Langton;  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerc,  and  the 
beaming  smile  of  Garrick ;  Gibbon,  tapping  his 
snuff-box,  and  Sir  Joshua,  with  his  trumpet  in  his 
ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that  strange  figure,  which 
is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  figures  of  those  among 
whom  we  have  been  brought  up — the  gigantic  body, 
the  huge,  massy  face,  seamed  with  the  scars  of 
disease;  the  brown  coat,  the  black  worsted  stockings, 
the  grey  wig,  with  the  scorched  foretop ;  the  dirty 
hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick.  We 
see  the  eyes  and  nose  moving  with  convulsive 
twitches ;  we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling ;  we  hear  it 
puffing ;  and  then  comes  the  '  Why,  sir  ?  '  and  the 
'  What  then,  sir  ?  '  and  the  '  No,  sir  ! '  and  the  '  You 
don^t  see  your  way  through  the  question,  sir  !  ^  ^' 

Among  living  artists  and  authors,  the  bond  of 
friendship  continues  to  exist  as  strongly,  as  between 
any  of  the  illustrious  writers  and  painters  of  pre- 
vious centuries ;  but  we  have  neither  the  right  nor 
the  inclination  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  private  life 
by  a  specific  allusion  to  the  instances  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 
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Enthusiastic  attachment  to,  and  pursuit  of  art  by  painters,  and  faci- 
lity of  practice.  Parmegiano,  Protogenes,  Murillo,  Juan  Joanes, 
Barry,  Opie,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Nicholas 
Mignard,  Morland,  Eamsay,  Stothard,  Constable,  Tintoretto, 
Andrea  Pozzo,  Margaret  Van  Eyck,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
Michael  Angelo,  Fra  Girolamo,  Paolo  Cavazzuola,  Jacopo  da 
Puntormo,  Andrea  Verrocchio,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo,  Cristofano  Gherardi,  Fuseli,  Eomney,  Etty,  Turner, 
Paul  Potter,  Teniers,  Eachel  Ruisch,  Dietrich  Monten,  Schotel, 
Philip  Roos,  Peselli  Pesello,  Alessio  de  Marchis,  Henry 
Verschuring,  Adrian  and  William  Van  de  Velde,  Turner,  Peter 
Van  Slingelandt,  V/illiam  Kalf,  Gerard  Dow,  Godfrey  Schalken, 
Vander  Heyden,  Goedaert,  Madame  Merian,  Rembrandt,  Peter 
Breughel,  the  younger  Palma,  Guido,  Luca  Giordano,  Gerard 
Lairesse,  Frank  Floris,  Backer,  Jordaens,  Le  Brun,  Vivien,  Philip 
Roos,  David  Beek,  Weeninx,  Miguel  Serra,  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne, Bakhuysen,  Goya,  Murillo.  Conquest  of  difficulties, 
Bernard  Graet,  Rizi,  Miranda,  Perugino,  Jouvenet,  Rivalz,  Ru- 
gendas,  Luvens. 

If  the  most  enthusiastic  devotees  of  art  have  not 
invariably  been  the  most  eminent,  an  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  circumstances  not  within  the 
control  of  the  individual,  who  fails  to  achieve  the 
eminence,  towards  which  his  enthusiasm  has  urged 
him  to  aspire.  Judiciously  directed  and  controlled, 
that  enthusiasm  is  never  exerted  altogether  in  vain. 
Of  it,  may  be  affirmed  what  Wordsworth  has  asserted 
of  maternal  Nature  : — 

"  It  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  truly  loved  it." 
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Yielding  to  its  influence_,  the  artist  is  certain  of 
accomplisliing  a  part,  though  not  perhaps  the  whole, 
of  what  he  would.  If  the  goal,  at  which  he  has 
struggled  to  arrive,  is  far  distant  from  his  eyes,  at 
the  moment  when  he  feels  his  mortal  race  is  run, 
still  more  distant,  looking  backward,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  his  career.  If  his  feet  may  not  press  the 
shining  summit  of  the  Delectable  Mountain,  he  has, 
at  least,  planted  them  upon  one  of  its  spurs,  from 
which,  with  a  reverted  eye,  he  may  scan  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  and  the  rugged  and  difficult  paths 
through  which  he  has  wound  his  persevering  way. 
In  that  enthusiasm,  he  has  found  an  elevating  and 
sustaining  power.  Its  clear  light  has  penetrated 
the  clouds  of  despondency  which  occasionally 
obscured  his  course;  it  has  winged  his  feet  and 
nerved  his  arm ;  purified  his  vision  and  warmed 
his  heart.  It  has  solaced  him  like  the  voice  of  a 
friend;  and,  if  other  guerdon  be  not  gained,  that 
has  proved  its  own  "  exceeding  great  reward.-'-' 

It  was  a  noble  instance  of  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  art  which  is  related  of  Parmegiano  (and 
which  is  also  recorded  of  Protogenes,  during  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius).  During  the  me- 
morable sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  Parmegiano,  indiffe- 
rent to  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  and  the  tumult 
of  the  assault,  was  discovered,  by  a  part  of  the 
besieging  force,  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Jerome,  which  he  was  then  painting. 
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Fortunately  for  tlie  artist^  the  captain  of  the  troop 
was  not  destitute  of  a  regard  for  art,  and  checking 
the  rapacity  of  his  followers,  guaranteed  the 
painter^ s  immunity  from  pillage,  on  receipt  of  a 
few  pen-and-ink  sketches,  with  which  he  departed, 
highly  gratified. 

Such  was  the  great  Murillo^s  attachment  to  his 
art,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  blandishments  of 
royalty,  the  patronage  of  a  court,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth ;  and  when  he  died,  the  artist,  to 
whom  the  post  of  King^s  painter  had  been  offered, 
and  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune  would  have  been 
easy,  was  found  to  possess  one  hundred  rials  which 
he  had  received  the  day  before,  and  sixty  dollars 
only  beside. 

The  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adelphi,  still  testifies  to  the  enthusiasm  of  our  own 
Barry.  When  he  offered  to  execute  a  series  of 
historical  paintings  for  its  decoration,  at  his  own 
expense,  "  he  had  but  sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  aware,  that  if  it  were  accepted,  he  must 
steal  time  from  sleep  to  supply  him  with  the  means 
of  life.''^  The  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  six 
years  of  labour,  thrift,  and  self-denial  were  consumed 
in  the  execution  of  his  voluntary  task.  Trenching 
upon  the  hours  which  should  have  been  given  to 
needful  rest,  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  by  drawing 
and  engraving ;  often  sorely  suffering  from  want ; 
appealing,   but   in   vain,   to   the    members   of   the 
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Society,  for  a  small  subscription  whicli  should  just 
suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  while  the  work 
was  in  progress,  the  artist,  nevertheless,  held  on  his 
way, 

■'  With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 
And  a  trne  heart  of  hope  ;" 

upheld  by  his  enthusiastic  love  of  art,  and  persever- 
ing even  to  the  end. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  animated  the  youthful 
Opib,  when,  in  reply  to  Wolcot,  who  had  asked  him 
how  he  liked  painting,  he  answered,  "  Better  than 
bread  and  meat/^  So  early  did  an  attachment  to 
art  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  this  painter,  that 
when  a  mere  boy,  he  would,  while  engaged  in 
sketching  his  father^s  face,  as  he  sat  reading  his 
Bible  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  oflPer  some  irritating 
interruption  to  the  old  man^s  study,  in  order  to 
catch  the  expression  of  his  father^s  eyes,  when 
lighted  up  by  the  flash  of  indignation,  which 

"  Much  enforced,  showed  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  was  cold  again." 

It  is  related  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that  if  he 
met  a  man  in  the  street  unusually  ugly,  or  with 
some  striking  peculiarity  of  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance, he  would  follow  him  until  the  features  or 
the  expression  of  the  stranger  were  so  firmly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  that  he  could  return  home 
and  sketch  them  from  memory.  He  was  also  in 
the  habit  of  inviting  the  Contadini  and  people  of 
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the  lower  orders  to  sup  with  hina^  and  then  of 
exciting  them  to  laughter  by  his  jovial  stories^  that 
he  might  delineate  their  countenances,  while  they 
were  lit  up  with  rude  delight.  Criminals,  he  would 
follow  to  the  place  of  execution,  that  he  might 
catch  the  expression  of  their  features  in  their  last 
moments,  and  accurately  depict  the  agony  of  their 
sufferings ;  and  he  constantly  carried  a  small  sketch- 
book in  his  girdle,  that  no_  opportunity  might  be 
neglected  of  recording  the  slightest  hint  that  might 
occur  to  him,  as  being  of  service  to  his  art.  Lanzi 
mentions  that  there  was  not  a  single  herb  or  leaf  of 
tree  which  he  had  not  taken  like  a  portrait  from 
the  face  of  nature,  and  that  he  spent  a  whole  year 
in  meditating  how  he  could  best  give  expression  to 
the  features  of  Judas,  in  his  great  composition  of 
the  "Last  Supper,^^  (a  fresco,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  spent  sixteen  years,)  frequenting  the 
haunts  of  the  vilest  characters,  in  order  to  meet 
with  a  physiognomy  sufficiently  villanous  for  his 
purpose.  But  as  he  could  find  none  hideous  enough 
to  express  his  conception  of  the  yellow-bearded 
traitor,  his  choice  finally  alighted  on  the  Prior  of 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  a  man 
who  had  rendered  himself  perfectly  detestable  to 
the  artist  by  a  series  of  petty  persecutions,  and  who 
was  thus  pilloried  and  exhibited  to  the  scorn  of  his 
own  generation  and  of  posterity  (j).  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  in  connection  with  this    celebrated,  but 
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unhappily  perislimgfresco_,  that  during  the  occupation 
of  Milan  in  1796,  Napoleon  visited  the  refectory,  and 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  pocket  book  upon 
his  knee,  wrote  an  order  that  that  portion  of  the 
edifice  should  be  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
military.  Da  Vinci^s  close  adherence  to  nature  and 
minute  attention  to  matters  of  detail  was  shown  in 
every  part  of  this  great  work.  "  Opposite  to  it/^  writes 
Mr.  Rogers,  "  stood  the  Prior^s  table,  the  monks 
sitting  down  the  chamber  on  the  right  and  left ; 
and  the  artist,  throughout  his  picture,  has  evidently 
endeavoured  to  make  it  correspond  with  what  he  saw, 
when  they  were  assembled  there.  The  table-cloth, 
with  the  corners  tied  up,  and  with  its  regular  folds 
as  from  the  press,  must  have  been  faithfully  copied ; 
and  the  dishes  and  drinking  cups  are,  no  doubt, 
such  as  were  used  by  the  fathers  in  that  day.^^ 

Like  the  last-named  artist,  Nicholas  Poussin 
was  gifted  with  a  most  observing  eye.  He  might 
be  seen,  even  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  wandering 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — one  of  his  favourite 
haunts — sketching  any  object  that  attracted  his 
attention,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  student, 
and  collecting,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in 
his  labours  at  home,  his  handkerchief  full  of  pebbles, 
mosses,  flowers,  and  similarly  trifling  objects,  in 
pourtraying  which,  as  well  as  in  the  grander  forms  of 
nature,  he  was  faithful  to  the  advice  of  the  French 
poet — 
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"  Nee  sine  teste  i^ei  natura,  artisque  magistra, 
Quidlibet  ingeuio,  memor  ut  tantummodo  rerum, 
Pingere  posse  putes." 

Hence,  to  the  question  which,  was  once  put  to  him, 
as  to  how  he  had  attained  the  eminence  he  had 
done,  among  the  artists  of  Italy,  Poussin  could 
respond,  as  he  did,  with  perfect  truth,  "  The  reason 
is  simply  this  :  I  have  neglected  nothing." 

Nicholas  Mignard  was  another  diligent  out-of- 
door  student,  constantly  pencilling  on  his  tablets 
everything  that  came  within  his  vision  worthy  of 
remark,  and  he  rarely  returned  home,  from  his  daily 
interviews  with  nature,  without  having  learned  some 
lesson  from  her  tongue.  One  day,  seeing  him 
return  empty-handed  from  a  sporting  excursion,  his 
wife  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  his  game. 
"  I  have  brought  home  some  of  the  very  best  in  the 
world,"  he  replied,  opening  his  sketch-book  as  he 
spoke,  and  exhibiting  several  sheets  filled  with 
admirable  studies,  gathered 

"  From  the  far-stretching  landscape,  by  the  light 
Of  morning  beautified,  or  purple  eve." 

In  spite  of  his  debauchery,  Morlanb  was  one  of 
the  most  diligent  votaries  of  art,  for  though  cut  off 
in  the  very  noon  of  life,  it  is  computed  that  the 
number  of  pictures  painted  by  him  was  not  less  than 
four  thousand.  Ramsay^s  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession  was  shown  in  the  fact  of  his  executing 
a   portrait   of   the  King,   while    suffering    from    a 
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dislocation  of  the  riglit  arm,  which  compelled  the 
painter  to  support  it  with  his  left  during  the  entire 
progre  ss  of  the  work. 

The  biography  of  Stothard  supplies  us  with  an 
amusing  instance  of  that  artistes  devotion  to  his 
easel.  On  his  wedding  day,  after  conducting  his 
bride  to  her  future  home,  he  quietly  walked  down 
to  the  Academy  to  draw  from  the  antique  until 
three  o^ clock,  the  hour  of  closing.  When  that  hour 
arrived,  he  placidly  remarked  to  a  fellow-student  who 
had  been  sitting  by  his  side,  ''  I  am  now  going  home 
to  meet  a  family  party.  Do  come  and  dine  with 
me,  for  I  have  this  day  taken  to  myself  a  wife/^ 
This  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  artist  whose 
enthusiasm  would  lead  him  to  travel  miles,  and 
spend  hours,  in  chasing  butterflies,  that  he  might 
study  the  colour  of  their  wings ;  who  never  went 
abroad  without  his  sketch-book ;  who  never  suffered 
a  novel  wild  flower  to  attract  his  eye  without,  at  the 
same  time,  carefully  copying  it  upon  the  spot;  and 
who,  as  Mr.  Leslie  informs  us,  lived  for  one  entire 
summer  in  a  tent  upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  spending 
his  days  upon  the  sea,  accumulating,  in  all  proba- 
bility, hints  and  subjects  for  his  illustrations  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  same  persevering  study  of  nature  was  ob- 
servable in  Constable.  While  on  a  visit  with  him 
at  Sir  George  Beaumont^s  country  seat,  Mr.  Leslie 
tells  that  the  subject  of  his  memoir  was  a-field, 
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"  Ere  the  high  lawns  appear' d 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn/' 

filling  his  sketch-book  with  transcripts  of  natural 
scenery,  and  returning  home  laden  with  flowers, 
feathers  of  birds,  and  pieces  of  bark  with  lichens 
and  mosses  adhering  to  them,  the  beautiful  tints  of 
which  were  made  subservient  to  the  practice  of  his 
art.  His  biographer  adds,  ^'Mr.  George  Constable 
told  me  that  while  on  a  visit  to  him.  Constable 
brought  from  Fittle worth  Common  at  least  a  dozen 
different  specimens  of  sand  and  earth,  of  colours 
from  pale  to  deep  yellow,  and  of  light  reddish  hues 
to  tints  almost  crimson.  The  richness  of  these 
colours,  contrasted  with  the  deep  greens  of  the  furze 
and  other  vegetation  on  this  picturesque  heath, 
delighted  him  exceedingly ;  and  he  carried  these 
earths  home  carefully  preserved  in  bottles,  and  also 
many  fragments  of  the  variously  coloured  stone. 
In  passing  with  Mr.  George  Constable  some  slimy 
posts  near  an  old  mill,  he  said,  '  I  wish  you  would 
cut  off  and  send  their  tops  to  me.^  ^' 

TiNTORETTo^s  ardent  devotion  to  study  is  warmly 
eulogized  by  Lanzi.  The  Abate  has  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  designing  his 
models  by  lamp-light,  the  better  to  obtain  strong 
shades,  and  thus  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  a  bold 
chiaroscuro.  With  the  same  view  he  wrought 
models  in  wax  and  chalk,  and  having  clothed  them 
carefully,  he  adapted  them  to  little  houses,  composed 
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of  pasteboard  and  slips  of  wood^  supplying  them 
through  the  windows  with  small  lights  by  which  he 
might  thus  regulate  his  own  lights  and  shades. 
The  models  themselves  he  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  by  cords^  placing  them  in  a  variety  of 
positions^  and  designing  them  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  better  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  fore- 
shortening, as  seen  from  below.  Art,  indeed,  found 
one  of  her  most  enthusiastic  devotees  in  Tintoretto. 
He  loved  it  as  passionately  as  a  mistress,  cared  little 
for  the  emolument  to  be  derived  from  its  pursuit, 
but  followed  it  from  the  "  clear  spur  "  of  fame,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  his  own  great  genius. 
Rather  than  suffer  his  powers  to  rust  in  idleness,  he 
would  volunteer  his  assistance  to  Schiavone  and  other 
artists,  his  contemporaries,  without  fee  or  reward; 
and  was  often  known  to  make  a  tender  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  a  monastery,  for  which  he  would 
execute  altar-pieces  and  other  devotional  compo- 
sitions, for  no  other  recompense  than  the  mere  out- 
lay upon  canvas  and  colours.  His  hand  was  as  rapid 
as  his  mind  was  energetic.  While  other  artists  were 
laboriously  engaged  in  making  their  designs,  Tinto- 
retto's powers  of  invention  and  facility  of  execution 
would  stand  him  in  such  good  stead,  that,  in  cases 
where  competition  was  invited,  he  would  present  a 
finished  painting  instead  of  a  rough  cartoon.  Some 
Flemish  painters  once  showed  him  certain  heads 
designed  with  their  usual  care  and  patience.     Tinto- 
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retto  asked  them  wliat  time  tliey  had  consumed  in 
those  tedious  sketches ;  to  which  they  repHed,  fifteen 
days.  Dipping  his  pencil  in  some  colour,  the  Italian 
in  a  few  strokes  designed  a  figure,  more  vigorous, 
truthful,  and  life-like  than  those  before  him,  ex- 
claiming to  the  astonished  Flemings,  who  felt  the 
full  force  of  the  rebuke,  '^  Behold  how  we  Venetians 
design  a  figure  !  '^ 

Andrea  Pozzo  (that  pure-minded  artist,  who 
would  accept  nothing  in  return  for  a  portrait  which 
he  once  painted  for  a  man  of  title,  but  the  permis- 
sion to  burn  a  lewd  picture  in  the  possession  of  his 
patron)  loved  art,  as  Tintoretto  did,  for  its  own  sake, 
distributing  among  the  poor  the  sums  which  he 
received  for  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  and  con- 
tributing the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  his 
works  on  architecture,  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  on  Monte  Pulciano.  Like  Tintoretto,  also, 
Pozzo  was  notable  for  the  facility  of  his  touch.  On 
his  departure  from  Eome,  Cardinal  Ruifo,  the  Pope^s 
chamberlain,  expressed  to  the  artist  his  deep  regret 
that  no  opportunity  had  been  aff'orded  to  him  of 
sitting  to  Pozzo  for  his  portrait.  The  painter 
promised  his  eminence  that  he  would  do  his  best  to 
mitigate  that  regret.  Pozzo  quitted  the  city  on  the 
following  day,  but  contrived,  in  the  course  of  four 
hours,  to  paint  the  cardinaFs  portrait  from  memory, 
and  duly  sent  it  to  him. 

Margaret  Van  Eyck,  a  clever  artist,  like  her 
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brothers^  was  so  wedded  to  her  profession,  tliat  slie 
refused  an  offer  of  marriage,  lest  it  should  wean  lier 
heart  from  study.  The  Caracci  were  conspicuous 
for  their  attachment  to  the  art  in  which  they  so 
gloriously  excelled.  They  loved  it  with  an  affection, 
"  passing  the  love  of  woman/^  devoted  themselves  to 
celibacy  for  its  sake,  and  were  indifferent  to  most  of 
the  ordinary  pleasures  and  allurements  of  life.  Even 
Avhile  sitting  at  their  meals,  we  are  told,  they  had 
the  implements  of  their  art  before  them ;  and  where- 
ever  they  observed  an  action  or  gesture  adapted  to 
adorn  it,  they  took  instant  note  of  it.  Their  dis- 
tinguished pupil,  DoMENiCHiNo,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  his  instructors  the  same  single  and 
unwavering  fidelity  to  art.  He  shunned  all  society, 
or  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the  public  theatres 
and  markets,  it  was  that  he  might  observe  the  play 
of  nature^s  passions  in  the  features  of  the  people, — 
minutely  studying  the  ever-varying  expression  of 
the  human  countenance,  and  instantly  impressing 
on  his  tablets  the  results  of  his  observations. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  in  and  for  his  art.  He 
was  a  student  to  the  very  last — "  still  achieving, 
still  pursuing,-'-'  and  perpetually  aiming  at  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence,  than  that  to  which  he  had 
already  arrived.  The  Cardinal  Farnese  is  said  to 
have  found  him  in  his  old  age,  walking  alone  in  the 
Colosseum,  and  on  expressing  his  surprise  at  meeting 
him  in  the  solitude  of  that   vast   ruin,   the  artist 
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replied,  "  I  go  yet  to  school,  that  I  may  continue 
to  learn /^ 

Era  Girolamo,  brother  to  Francesco  Monsignori, 
was  as  notable  for  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  his 
life,  as  for  the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  art. 
Indeed  the  former  appears  to  have  resulted  from 
the  latter.  He  was  a  lay  brother  in  the  convent 
of  San  Domenico  in  Mantua,  and  loving  the  tran- 
quillity and  seclusion  of  the  country,  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  at  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  Brotherhood.  The  money  he  received  in 
payment  of  his  work — after  making  the  necessary 
outlay  for  colours  and  other  materials — he  used  to 
deposit  in  a  basket,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
his  chamber,  and  freely  accessible  to  all  who  might 
need  any  portion  of  it;  and  in  order  to  secure 
immunity  from  the  troubles  and  anxiety  consequent 
upon  providmg  for  the  supply  of  his  physical  wants, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  boiling  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  beans  every  Monday  to  last  him  throughout  the 
week.  Let  us  not  omit  to  record  to  his  honour,  that 
when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Mantua,  and  people 
fled  from  the  pestilence-infected  city,  the  noble- 
hearted  painter  returned  to  his  convent,  that  he 
might  nurse  the  fathers  who  had  been  smitten  by 
that  awful  visitation,  and  that  his  own  life  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  lofty  heroism. 

The  immoderate  application  to  his  pencil  of  Paolo 
Cavazzuola,  the   Veronese,   brought   that   painter 
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to  his  grave  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  The 
same  intense  devotion  to  the  labours  of  his  pro- 
fession is  shown  in  the  circumstance  of  Jacopo  da 
PuNTORMO,  shutting  himself  up,  day  after  day,  for 
eleven  years,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  in  order  to  the  worthy  execution  of  the 
frescoes  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
Grand  Duke.  One  of  the  subjects  portrayed  was 
the  Deluge,  and  one  of  the  Italian  annotators 
of  Vasari  relates  of  Puntormo  that  he  kept  dead 
bodies  in  troughs  of  water,  to  give  them  the  proper 
degree  of  inflation  for  the  time  when  he  should  desire 
to  paint  them,  to  the  end  that  he  might  depict 
them  in  the  swollen  state  proper  to  the  drowned. 

Andrea  Verrocchio^s  love  of  art,  and  consequent 
distaste  for  unartistic  forms,  accompanied  him  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  other  world.  When  he 
was  lying  on  his  death-bed  in  the  hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova,  at  Venice,  his  friends  placed 
a  clumsily  executed  wooden  crucifix  before  him; 
the  dying  man  implored  them  to  remove  it  and 
bring  him  one  by  Donato,  declaring  that  if  they  did 
not,  the  crucifix  itself  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
Piero  di  Cosimo^s  all-absorbing  devotion  to  his 
art  is  very  happily  illustrated  by  Vasari,  who  says 
of  this  painter  that  his  inquiries  into  the  more 
recondite  properties  of  nature,  in  her  external 
forms,  were  conducted  with  a  zeal  that  rendered 
him  regardless   of  the  amount   of  time   or  labour 
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bestowed  on  whatever  might  be  the  matter  in  hand. 
While  seeking  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  his  art^,  no 
effort  was  too  severe ;  he  would  endure  any  hardship 
for  the  mere  love  which  he  bore  to  the  pursuit,  and 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  advantage  for  the  vocation 
of  his  choice.  Piero  di  Cosimo  was  indeed  so 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  art  as  to  become 
totally  regardless  of  himself  and  his  personal  con- 
venience, insomuch  that  he  would  allow  himself  no 
better  food  than  hard  eggs  :  and,  to  save  firing,  he 
cooked  these  only  when  he  had  prepared  a  fire  to 
boil  his  glues,  varnishes,  &c. ;  nor  would  he  cook 
them  even  thus  by  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  but  boiled 
them  by  fifties ;  he  would  then  set  them  apart  in  a 
basket,  and  ate  them  at  any  moment  when  he  felt 
the  necessity  for  food.  The  same  author  records  of 
DoMENico  Ghirlandajo,  that  he  found  so  much 
pleasure  in  his  labours,  and  was  so  willing  to  satisfy 
all  who  desired  to  possess  his  works,  that  he  com- 
manded his  scholars  to  accept  A^hatever  commissions 
were  brought  to  the  bottega,  even  though  it  were 
hoops  for  women^s  baskets.  Committing  the  charge 
of  his  household  expenditure  to  his  brother  David, 
he  said,  "  Leave  me  to  work,  and  do  thon  provide ; 
for  now  that  I  have  begun  to  get  into  the  spirit, 
and  comprehend  the  method  of  this  art,  I  grudge 
that  they  do  not  commission  me  to  paint  the  whole 
circuit  of  all  the  walls  of  Florence  with  stories.''^ 
The  anecdotes  which  Vasari  relates   of  his    friend 
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Cristofano  Gherardi,  while  tliey  are  germane  to 
the  matter  in  hand^  render  ns  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  man.  "  Scarcely  had  the  first  grey  light 
of  dawn  appeared/^  writes  our  author^  "before 
Cristofano  was  at  his  labour,  in  which  he  took  such 
extreme  delight,  and  so  entirely  did  he  devote  all 
his  thoughts  and  care  thereto,  that  he  would  some- 
times set  off  without  waiting  to  finish  dressing 
himself.  And  it  would  not  only  occasionally  but 
frequently  happen,  that  in  his  haste  he  would  put 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  (he  keeping  all  that  he  possessed 
under  his  bed)  that  were  not  fellows ;  his  cloak, 
too,  was  for  the  most  part  put  on  the  wrong  side 
out,  so  that  the  cape  was  turned  in.  One  morning 
among  others,  that  he  was  going  to  his  work  thus 
accoutred,  it  chanced  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Elorence  were  about  to  set  forth  for  the  chase, 
and  standing  to  look  at  the  paintings,  while  the 
ladies  and  others  were  getting  themselves  into  order, 
they  perceived  Cristofano,  with  his  mantle  as  usual, 
wrong  side  out,  and  the  cape  or  hood  turned  in, 
whereupon  both  laughing,  the  Duke  said,  ^  Cristo- 
fano, how  does  it  chance  that  your  cloak  is  so  often 
wrong  side  out  ?  ^  To  which  Cristofano  replied,  '  I 
don^t  know  how  it  happens.  Signer,  but  I  must  needs 
see  to  getting  myself  a  kind  of  cloak  that  shall  be 
alike  on  both  sides,  and  have  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
for  I  have  not  patience  to  endure  this  sort  of  cloak, 
seeing  that  when  I  dress  myself  and  leave  the  house 
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in  the  morning  it  is  for  the  most  part  dark ;  besides 
that,  one  of  my  eyes  has  been  so  much  weakened 
that  I  can  see  nothing  at  all  with  it.  But  let  your 
Excellency  look  at  what  I  am  painting,  and  not  at 
what  I  am  wearing/  '^  So  heedless  of  his  person  was 
Gherardi,  that  Vasari  constituted  himself  the  super- 
visor of  his  friend^s  very  limited  wardrobe,  and  when 
he  perceived  that  his  garments  were  worn  out,  would 
procure  new  ones  for  him,  taking  them  into  his  room 
early  in  the  morning,  and  carrying  off  the  old  ones ; 
Cristofano  was  thus  compelled  to  assume  the  new 
vestments  which  had  been  provided  for  him.  As  he 
had  lived  for  art  alone,  so,  on  his  death-bed,  the  only 
grief  his  approaching  departure  occasioned  him  was, 
that  he  could  no  longer  assist  Vasari  to  complete  the 
important  engagements  they  had  jointly  undertaken. 
Few  English  artists  have  displayed  greater  enthu- 
siasm for  their  art  than  Euseli.  Whether  lying  on 
his  back,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  with 
upturned  eyes,  musing  on  the  splendid  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel, — eating,  drinking,  sleeping  and 
waking,  upon  Michael  Angelo ;  or  pondering  over 
the  pages  of  Milton,  and  endeavouring  to  give  form 
and  colour  to  the  sublime  creations  of  the  poet ;  or 
grappling  with  the  conceptions  of  Homer  and  Dante, 
or  the  grand  old  gods  of  Scandinavian  mythology ; 
or  producing  those  supernatural  shapes  which 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Painter  in 
ordinary  to  the  Devil,^^  the  fervour  of  his  enthusiasm 
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and  the  intensity  of  his  passion  for  art,  flamed  out 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  the  same. 

E/OMNEY,  while  suffering  from  that  mental  malady 
which  clouded  the  later  years  of  his  life,  yielded  to 
the  spell  of  art  when  no  other  resource  availed,  to 
lift  him  out  of  the  slough  of  his  despondency. 
'^  Hayley/'  says  Cunningham,  ^'  one  day  discovered 
a  Correggio  and  a  Salvator  Eosa  at  Teddington; 
and  hastening  to  the  painter,  who  lay  sick  in  his 
chamber  at  Hampstead,  told  him  of  the  treasure. 
By  gentle  persuasion  and  courteous  force,  he  de- 
coyed him  into  a  coach,  and  drove  him  off  to 
Teddington  ;  where  a  cup  of  coffee  from  a  lady's 
hand,  and  the  two  masterly  pictures  restored  him 
at  once.  He  brightened  up ;  was  gay,  lively :  and 
afterwards  declared,  that  though  half  dead  in  the 
morning,  he  had  never  passed  a  more  delightful 
day." 

In  the  autobiographical  fragment  published  in 
the  "Art  Journal,^'  Etty  has  recorded  the  ardour 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  supported  him  in  his 
laborious  conquest  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  his  art.  In  the  face  of  the  most  disheartening 
disappointments,  his  motto  was  still  "valour  and 
constancy ; ''  and  he  resolutely  pressed  forward  to 
the  goal  of  success.  Year  after  j^ear  his  pictures 
were  rejected  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British 
Gallery;  their  defects  were  pointed  out  to  him,  and- 
he  determined  to  cure  them.     "  I  lit  the  lamp,''  he 
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saysj    "  at   both   ends  of  the    day.     I   studied  the 
skeleton,  the  origin,  and  insertion  of  the  muscles ; 
I  sketched  from  Albinus.     I  drew  in  the  morning, 
and  painted  in  the  evening ;  and,  after  the  Ptoyal 
Academy,  went   and   drew  from   the  prints  of  the 
antique  statues  of  the  Capitoline,  the   Clementine, 
Florentine,   and   other   galleries,   finishing   the  ex- 
tremities in  black-lead  pencil  with  great  care.     This 
I  did  at  the  London  Institution  in  Moorfields.     I 
returned  home ;    kept  in  my  fire  all  night,   to  the 
great  dismay  of  my  landlord,  that  I  might   get  up 
early  next   morning   before   daylight   to   draw;    in 
short,  I  worked  with  such  energy  and  perseverance 
to  conquer  my  radical  defects,  that  at  last,  a  better 
state  of  things  began  to  dawn,  like  the  sun,  through 
a  November    fog.^^      The  same  energy  and  perse- 
verance were    shown    in  a  trifling  incident,  which 
occurred  while  this  artist  was  travelling  in  Italy,  some 
few  years  afterwards.    On  the  road  from  Bologna  to 
Florence,  after  nightfall,  he  arrived  at  Lugano,  and 
there  discovered  that  he  had  lost  by  the  way   an 
Italian  grammar,  in  the  blank  leaves  of  which  were 
sketches  he  had  made  from  Michael  Angelo^s  figures 
in  the  ^istine  Chapel.    Here  was  a  loss  to  an  artist ! 
He   could  not   possibly   resign    himself  to   it ;    so, 
at  midnight,  lantern  in  hand,  and  unaccompanied, 
he  retraced  his  steps  over  the  vast  and  lonely  moun- 
tains, narrowly  scrutinising  the  road   as   he  went, 
and   eventually,   in   despair   of  regaining   his    lost 
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treasure,  seriously  tliinking  of  renouncing  an  appa- 
rently hopeless  search^  "  When  lo !  "  he  says,  "  I 
came  all  at  once  on  a  squarish  brown  mass  in  the 
light-coloured  road.  I  stooped — it  was  my  book. 
That  moment  repaid  all  I  had  suffered  and  endured ; 
I  knelt  down  in  thanks,  kissed  my  book,  and  know 
not  what  other  extravagance  I  committed  in  my 
joy."  To  our  thinking  there  was  a  spice  of  true 
heroism  in  this  midnight  exploration  of  those  wild 
and  lonely  mountain  roads.  It  was  worthy  of  the 
artist,  who,  speaking  of  his  early  studies,  says,  "  I 
drew  in  heat  and  cold ;  sometimes  the  snow  blowing 
into  my  studio  (a  plaster-cast  shop  m  Cock  Lane, 
Smithfield,)  under  the  door,  white  as  the  casts ;''' 
and  who  afterwards,  in  alluding  to  his  sojourn  at 
Venice,  says,  "  I  worked  in  the  day,  in  the  cold 
marble  halls,  till  my  fingers  were  almost  petrified ; 
and  at  night,  in  the  Life  Academy,  where  the 
professor  used  sometimes  to  come  to  me,  and  say, 
^  if  he  were  to  prick  my  study  with  a  pin,  it  would 
bleed.' '' 

It  is  related  of  Turner,  that,  in  order  to  fami- 
liarise his  mind  with  some  of  those  grand  and 
terrible  aspects  of  th^  ocean,  which  he  succeeded 
so  admirably  in  impressing  on  the  canvas,  he  was 
accustomed  to  dare  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  to 
feel  delight  in  riding  on  the  crests  of  the  angry 
waves,  which  were  heaving  and  rolling  in  wild 
commotion  beneath  a  wilder  sky. 
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The  unwearying  assiduity  of  Paul  Potter  brought 
him  to  an  untimely  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
If  he  allowed  himself  the  occasional  recreation  of  a 
walk,  his  pencil  and  sketch-book  constantly  accom- 
panied him;  and,  therefore,  he  knew  no  respite 
from  his  labours.  Teniers  (the  younger)  was 
equally  indefatigable.  Mingling  in  the  village 
festivals  of  the  peasantry,  and  studying  every  aspect 
of  their  social  life,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  rea(^ 
hand,  he  produced  nearly  a  thousand  pictures  ;  ana 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  as  he  was  accustomed 
jestingly  to  observe,  would  have  needed  for  their 
exhibition  a  gallery  two  leagues  in  length.  Another 
Dutch  artist,  Rachel  Ruisch,  celebrated  for  her 
flower-pieces,  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  for  seven 
years  in  the  elaborate  execution  of  two  paintings: 
the  one  a  fruit  and  the  other  a  flower-piece,  which 
she  bestowed  as  a  marriage-portion  upon  one  of  her 
ten  children.  Dietrich  Monten,  a  German  battle- 
painter  of  some  eminence,  who  died  about  ten  years 
since,  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  army, 
and  served  for  twelve  months,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  matters  of  detail  in  the  art 
of  war.  Schotel,  like  the  eminent  marine-painter, 
previously  mentioned,  was  in  the  habit  of  embarking 
in  an  open  boat  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  that  he  might 
depict  the  turbulent  commotion  of  the  elements 
with  fidelity  and  force.  Philip  E-oos,  whose  forte 
lay  in  cattle-pieces,  kept   a   menagerie    of  animals 
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while  in  Italy,  from  wliicli  to  make  his  studies.  The 
same  thing  is  reported  of  Peselli  Pesello,  one  of 
Andrea  Castagno^s  scholars.  Alessio  de  Marchi^s 
anxiety  to  adhere  to  nature  subjected  him  to  a 
severe  punishment.  According  to  Lanzi,  he  set  fire 
to  a  barn,  to  obtain  a  suitable  study  for  a  confla- 
gration ;  and  for  this  offence,  he  was  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.,  who  then  commissioned  the  artist  to 
decorate  his  palace  in  Urbino. 

Henry  Verschtjring,  the  Dutch  artist,  was- 
accustomed  to  derive  the  materials  of  his  battle- 
pieces  from  the  field  of  war  itself,  and  to  hang  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  armies  which  afflicted  Holland 
with  their  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
necessary  studies  from  the  life.  Adrian  Van  de 
Yelde  was  constantly  in  the  fields,  "  catching  soft 
hints  from  nature's  tongue ; "  and  the  elder, 
William  Van  de  Velde,  carried  his  enthusiasm 
for  art  to  such  a  length,  that  he  imperilled  his  own 
safety  by  cruising  in  a  small  vessel  around  armed 
hostile  fleets,  during  engagements  at  sea,  in  order 
that  he  might  depict  those  exciting  scenes  with  the 
closest  fidelity  upon  his  canvas.  He  was  thus  an 
eye-witness  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  sea-fights 
of  the  time ;  that  between  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Admii-al  Opdam,  in  1665,  and  that  between 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
in  1666. 
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An  anecdote  related  of  Turner,  by  the  writer  of 
a  memoir  of  that  artist,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  Frazer's  Magazine,  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  painter^ s  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  that  we 
transcribe  it  entire.  A  marine  excursion  along  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  was  planned,  and  "  Turner  was 
invited  to  be  of  the  party.  The  coast  scenery  was 
just  to  his  taste ;  he  was  an  excellent  sailor. 
Captain  Nicols,  a  fine  old  weather-beaten  tar — long 
gone  to  his  account — owned  a  Dutch  boat,  a  famous 
sea-going  craft,  with  the  usual  outriggers.  Turner, 
and  an  artist  named  Demaria,  Captain  Nicols,  and 
a  military  officer  in  a  new  suit  of  scarlet,  made  four 
of  the  party,  which  numbered  six  in  all.  There 
was  also  a  stout  sailor  boy  to  assist  in  managing 
the  boat.  The  morning  did  not  look  very 
propitious :  there  was  a  heavy  swell  rolling  into  the 
Sound,  and  the  wind  rising.  The  sea  had  that 
dirty  perturbed  appearance  which  is  sometimes  the 
forerunner  as  well  as  the  follower  of  a  gale.  We 
worked  out  into  the  Sound,  where  the  breakwater 
had  been  jast  commenced,  keeping  towards  Penlee 
and  Rame-head,  to  obtain  an  offing.  As  soon  as 
we  saw  we  were  clear  of  the  nearer  headlands  on 
the  east,  we  got  well  oflP  the  land,  and  while  still 
running  to  the  eastward,  the  sea  rose  higher.  Off 
Stokers  Point  it  became  very  boisterous,  but  our 
boat  mounted  the  ridges  bravely.  The  seas  in 
that  part  of  the   Channel,  not  broken  so  much  as 
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farther  up,  are  generally  a  succession  of  regular 
furrows  from  the  Atlantic.  We  had  to  run  about 
fifteen  miles.  Turner  looked  on  with  most  artistic 
watchfulness.  When  we  were  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave,  he  now  and  then  articulated  to  myself — for 
we  were  sitting  side  by  side — ^  That^s  fine  ! — fine  V 
Demaria  was  very  ill  and  art  driven  out  of  his 
head;  the  soldier  was  groaning  and  spoiling  his 
scarlet  coat,  extended  upon  the  rusty  ballast  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Indeed,  he  wanted  to  fling 
himself  over-board,  and  would  have  done  so  had 
he  not  been  withheld.  Turner  sat  watching  the 
waves  and  the  headlands,  ^like  Atlas,  unremoved.^ 
When  we  were  off  the  island,  and  saw  the  sea 
breaking  upon  it,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of 
our  landing,  the  line  of  white  surf  being  connected 
and  unbroken.  There  was  a  river  called  the  Avon 
within  the  island,  running  up  the  main ;  we  made 
towards  it,  and  getting  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
landed  without  much  difficulty,  with  a  little 
wetting.  All  this  time  I  could  see  Turner  silently 
glancing  over  the  boisterous  scene.  The  little 
island,  and  solitary  house  or  hut  upon  it,  the  bay 
in  the  bight  of  which  they  lay,  and  the  Bolt-head 
stretching  darkly  to  seaward — against  the  precipi- 
tous rocky  shore  of  which  the  sea  broke  furiously — 
all  formed  a  striking  scene,  and  Turner  thought  so. 
While  the  unfortunate  shell-fish  were  preparing  to 
be  seethed,  I  missed  Turner,  and  found  him  with 
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a  pencil  and  small  book  near  the  summit  of  the 
island.  I  observed^  too,  he  was  writing  rather  than 
drawing.  The  tumultuous  waves  boiling  below 
were  seen  to  great  advantage  from  thence.  I 
imagined  he  had  observed  something  novel  in  their 
appearance,  but  this,  whatever  it  might  be,  I  did 
not  comprehend. ^^ 

Many  of  the  Dutch  painters  carried  their  zeal  in 
study  to  a  ludicrous  extent,  paying  such  excessive 
attention  to  minuteness  of  finish,  that  one  would 
suppose  they  had  intended  their  works  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput,  and  were  prepared 
to  submit  them  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  mannikins 
possessing  a  microscopical  power  of  vision.  The 
"  tediousness  ''  of  Peter  Van  Slingelandt  would 
have  delighted  Dogberry  himself.  That  artist  con- 
sumed three  years  in  painting  a  Dutch  family  named 
Meerman  (the  picture,  about  eighteen  inches  square, 
is  now  in  the  Louvre),  and  dedicated  an  entire 
month  to  the  careful  execution  of  the  ruffles  and  frill 
of  the  young  gentleman  who  figures  in  the  compo- 
sition. Houbraken  relates  of  William  Kale  that 
he  would  sit  for  entire  days  before  a  melon,  a  fine 
orange,  the  handle  of  a  knife  made  of  agate  or 
mother-of-pearl,  to  study  their  various  tints.  Sand- 
rart  mentions  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  and 
Bamboccio  called  on  Gerard  Dow,  that  artist 
showed  them  one  of  his  works,  and  seeing  how  their 
attention  was  engrossed  by  the  minute  finish  of  ail 
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its  details,  he  informed  his  visitors  that  it  had 
occupied  him  three  days  in  painting  a  broom  handle, 
and  that  upon  the  execution  of  one  hand  alone,  in  a 
portrait  of  the  Spiering  family  (k),  he  had  expended 
the  labour  of  five  days.  Few  of  his  sitters  would 
ever  consent  to  sit  to  him  for  a  second  portrait,  for 
the  process  by  which  he  accomplished  the  first  was 
so  tedious  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  most 
complacent,  and  the  ennui  naturally  visible  in  their 
countenances  was  of  course  duly  and  faithfully  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvas,  so  that  the  likeness  became 
anything  but  an  agreeable  one.  When  he  was 
remonstrated  with,  on  the  subject  of  the  lengthened 
and  repeated  sittings,  which  his  mode  of  manipulation 
rendered  necessary,  he  would  meet  the  remonstrance 
with  the  reply — "  If  I  work  more  slowly  than  other 
painters,  it  is  because  I  labour  for  immortality.^^ 
Descamps  gives  us  a  curious  picture  of  the  scrupu- 
lous care  with  which  Dow  prepared,  his  materials  and 
set  his  studio  in  order,  before  he  began  to  paint. 
Having  ground  his  colours  and  selected  his  pencils, 
he  closed  the  windows  of  the  apartment  so  firmly  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  breath  of  air.  His  palette,  pencils, 
and  colours  were  always  kept  in  a  box,  neatly 
arranged,  the  lid  of  which  fitted  so  exactly  as  to 
exclude  from  them  every  particle  of  dust.  Entering 
his  studio  deftly  and  gingerly,  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  chair,  with  the  same  stealthy  and  feline  softness 
of  movement,  waited  until  the  little  motes  which 
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were  floating  in  the  air  had  subsided^  then,  gently 
unclosing  the  box  which  contained  his  palette  and 
pencils,  he  proceeded,  cautiously  and  noiselessly,  to 
apply  himself  to  the  task  before  him.  Gerard  Dow^s 
propensity  to  elaborate  finish  in  his  works  grew  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  keenest  eye  failed  to  detect 
their  minute  beauties  without  the  assistance  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  and,  as  a  very  natural  result,  the 
vision  of  the  painter  became  impaired,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
spectacles,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  a 
convex  mirror  in  copying  from  nature. 

Godfrey  Schalken  was  another  of  these  laborious 
Flemings.  He  is  said  to  have  consumed  fourteen 
months  of  assiduous  labour  in  the  execution  of  one 
figure,  which  is  cited  as  a  surprising  effort  of  art. 
All  artists  can  testify  to  the  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
sun  while  they  are  engaged  in  drawing  from  models, 
involving  as  it  does  a  shifting  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  figure  they  are  studying,  and  to  a 
tedious  Meming,  occupied  from  sunrise  until  sunset 
in  the  completion  of  a  hand  or  the  elaboration-  of  a 
ruff,  the  inconvenience  and  difficulties  must  have 
been  still  greater.  To  obviate  these,  Schalken  hit 
upon  the  following  expedient : — Within  his  studio 
he  erected  a  small  closet,  from  which  he  carefully 
excluded  the  light  of  day;  there  he  fixed  his  models 
rigidly  in  the  position  he  desired,  and  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  a  lamp  into  this  closet  lie  secured  an 
invariable  stream  of  light  upon  the  object  he  desired 
to  represent.  Through  a  small  eyelet  hole,  he 
watched  the  precise  effect  of  that  artificial  light 
falling  steadily  on  the  model,  imitated  the  tone  of 
colour  and  all  the  delicate  gradations  of  shadow  on 
the  canvas,  and  so  produced  a  master-piece  of  art. 

Jean  Vander  Heyden  is  also  entitled  to  a  place 
among  these  patient  manipulators.  In  one  of  his 
compositions  he  has  introduced  an  open  Bible,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  on  which  he 
has  painted  the  whole  of  the  text  as  clearly  and 
faithfully  as  though  it  were  printed. 

It  is  among  the  Dutch  artists  that  we  meet  with 
the  best  flower  and  fruit  painters,  and  their  love  of 
the  minute  has  also  caused  them  to  excel  in  depict- 
ing the  plumage  of  birds  and  the  delicate  forms  and 
brilliant  hues  of  insect  life.  Jean  Goedaert  of 
Middlebourg  spent  thirty  years  in  studying  the 
formation,  habits,  and  transformations  of  insects; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Marie  Sybille 
Merian,  another  admirable  artist  in  this  depart- 
ment, was  spent  in  a  similarly  watchful  observation 
of  their  habits  and  metamorphoses. 

Thriftily  as  Rembrandt  used  to  husband  his  time, 
he  nevertheless  altered  and  effaced  the  work,  upon 
which  he  happened  to  be  engaged,  incessantly.  He 
would  spend  entire  days  upon  the  adjustment  of  a 
head-dress,   or  any  similar  portion  of  a  picture ;  and 
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two  or  three  montlis  were  sometimes  consumed  by 
this  pains-taking  artist  in  painting  a  head.  Con- 
stantly touching  and  re-touching,  the  portraits  he 
painted  were  frequently  so  long  in  hand,  and  had 
been  submitted  to  so  many  applications  of  the 
artist's  brush,  that  the  paint  upon  them  eventually 
became  nearly  half  an  inch  thick. 

Peter  Breughel,  the  better  to  study  the  favourite 
subjects  of  his  pencil,  used  to  habit  himself  in  the 
garb  of  the  peasantr}^,  and,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
would  mingle  in  their  rustic  sports,  join  in  the 
dance,  and  contribute  to  the  merriment  of  their 
nuptial  feasts.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation, 
and  his  retentive  memory  rarely  failed  him,  so  that 
on  his  return  to  his  easel,  he  would  reproduce  the 
scenes  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  a  cheerful 
part,  and  people  his  canvas  with  groups  as  pictu- 
resque and  animated  as  those  with  which  he  had  just 
before  consorted. 

The  younger  Palma^s  absorbing  devotion  to  his 
art  was  manifested  in  an  incident,  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly creditable  to  the  artistes  feelings.  On  the 
day  of  his  wife^s  funeral,  he  applied  himself  as  usual 
to  his  labours  at  the  easel,  and  when  the  friends  who 
had  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial 
returned  from  it,  they  found  him  still  at  work ;  nor 
did  he  stay  his  hand,  except  to  inquire  of  the  females 
if  they  had  properly  decked  the  corpse  with  ribands 
and  flowers  ! 
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Guidons  pencil  was  as  swift  as  Ms  imagination  was 
brilliant.  During  a  visit  paid  to  Mm  by  Prince  John 
Charles  of  Tuscany,  the  artist  was  requested  to  exe- 
cute for  his  visitor  a  head  of  HerculeSj  which  Guido 
performed  with  such  exquisite  skill  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  that  the  Prince  insisted  upon  his  accept- 
ing for  the  work  a  box,  containing  sixty  pistoles, 
together  with  a  gold  chain,  having  a  medallion 
likeness  of  the  donor  suspended  from  it.  In  the 
presence  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  and  in  about  four 
hours,  the  artist  also  produced  one  of  his  lovely 
Virgins,  with  which  the  Cardinal  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  placed  his  well-filled  purse  in  Guidons  hands, 
bidding  him  draw  from  its  contents  as  freely  as 
he  would ;  but  as  the  painter^s  modesty  was  as  great 
as  his  eminence's  bounty,  the  Cardinal  presented 
him,  in  addition  to  the  coin,  with  a  gold  chain. 

Lanzi  relates  a  humorous  anecdote  of  the  youth- 
ful Giordano's  zealous  application  to  the  labours  of 
the  studio,  "When  needing  refreshment,  he  says, 
Luca  did  not  retire  from  his  work,  but,  gaping  like 
a  young  bird,  gave  notice  of  the  calls  of  hunger  to 
his  father,  (who,  like  the  elder  Morland,  subsisted 
on  his  son's  earnings,)  whereupon  the  watchful 
parent  instantly  supplied  him  with  food,  at  the  same 
time  reiterating,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  Luca, 
fa  presto.  Upon  this  incident  he  was  always  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  "^  Luca  fa  presto,^' 
among  the  students  in  Rome,    and   it   is   also  his 
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most  frequent  appellation  in  the  history  of  tlie  art. 
By  means  like  tliese^  Giordano^ s  father  acquired  for 
his  son  a  portentous  celerity  of  hand^  from  which 
quality  he  has  been  called,  II  Fulmine  clella  pittiira. 
Among  other  instances  which  have  been  preserved 
of  this  artistes  marvellous  facility,  the  following 
deserve  to  be  recorded  here.  On  his  return  to 
Naples  in  1685,  he  consented,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  in  that  city,  backed  by  the  solici- 
tations of  the  viceroy,  to  execute  a  picture  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  baptising  the  people  of  Japan,  to  be 
placed  above  the  high  altar  of  their  church,  and  to 
be  completed  on  or  before  the  day  of  that  saint^s  fes- 
tival. Time  wore  on,  and  Giordano  had  not  so  much 
as  commenced  the  promised  work  j  the  feast-day  was 
close  at  hand,  but  the  portrait  of  St.  Francis  and 
his  converts  had  no  existence,  except  in  the  artistes 
brain.  There  were  neither  colours  prepared,  nor 
canvas  primed.  The  monastery  was  in  a  commo- 
tion, and  the  fraternity  shook  their  heads  ominously 
as  they  looked  at  the  vacant  space  above  the  altar, 
and  ascertained  by  the  visits  they  paid  to  the  artistes 
studio,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  his  executing 
the  commission  they  had  given  him,  within  the 
stipulated  time.  They  carried  their  complaints  to 
the  viceregal  palace,  and  the  viceroy  himself  obli- 
gingly condescended  to  call  upon  the  defaulter,  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  forfeiture  of  his 
promise.      Apprised  of  his    excellency's    approach. 
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Giordano  withdrew  from  his  house  by  a  back  door, 
and  returning  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear_,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  studio,  and  by  incessant  appHcation 
for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  half  and  a  night,  he 
completed  his  undertaking,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Viceroy,  the  Jesuits,  and  all  Naples.  "  The 
painter  of  this  picture,^^  said  his  excellency,  "is 
either  an  angel  or  a  demon.^^  Sometimes,  without 
an  interval  of  repose,  Giordano  was  known  to  design 
and  finish  a  Virgin  and  Child ;  while  an  hour  would 
suffice  for  the  execution  of  a  half  length  portrait, 
the  artist  lajdng  on  the  colours  with  his  fingers 
rather  than  incur  the  delay  incidental  to  the  clean- 
ing of  his  brashes.  So  great  was  his  attachment  to 
his  art,  that  even  on  fete  days — beneath  a  sky  so 
lovely,  and  surrounded  by  scenery  so  magnificent — 
when  all  the  pleasure-loving  world  of  that  delicious 
" pezzo  di  cielo^'  were  abroad — the  painter  was  to 
be  found  indefatigably  at  work  in  his  studio,  and 
careless  of  all  enjoyment  but  that  which  resulted 
from  the  exercise  of  his  brush.  To  one  of  his  friends, 
also  an  artist,  who  reproached  him  with  this  unifor- 
mity of  labour,  he  replied,  jestingly,  "If  I  were  to 
let  my  pencils  rest,  they  would  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  me,  and  I  should  be  unable  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  them,  unless  I  trod  them  under  foot/-'  One 
day  when  a  picture-dealer  at  Naples  had  engaged 
the  services  of  Giordano's  pencil  for  the  day  at 
five  and   twenty   crowns,    our  artist,   feeling   in    a 
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truant  mood,  amused  himself  with  play  until  the 
evening,  when  the  prudent  man  of  commerce 
intimated  to  Signor  Luca,  that  of  course  he  must  be 
^absolved  from  his  engagement  for  that  day. 
Giordano  smiled  assent,  and  placing  a  canvas  on  the 
easel,  painted  with  his  usual  fiery  celerity,  and  with 
all  his  accustomed  skill,  a  Virgin,  with  which  he 
refused  to  part  for  less  than  fifty  crowns.  In 
a  note  to  Mr.  Stirling's  "  Annals,^^  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  illustrative  of  Fa  Presto^s  "  pres- 
tezza : ''  "  Whilst  Giordano  was  emploj^ed  at  the 
Escorial,  two  doctors  of  theology  were  ordered  to 
attend  upon  him,  to  answer  his  questions,  and 
resolve  any  doubts  that  might  arise  as  to  the 
orthodox  manner  of  treating  his  subjects.  A 
courier  was  despatched  every  evening  to  Madrid, 
with  a  letter  from  the  prior  to  the  king,  rendering 
an  account  of  the  artistes  day^s  work ;  and,  within 
the  present  century,  some  of  these  letters  were  still 
preserved  in  the  Escorial.  On  one  occasion,  he 
wrote  thus :  '  Sire,  your  Giordano  has  painted  this 
day  about  twelve  figures,  thrice  as  large  as  life.  To 
these  he  has  added  the  powers  and  dominations, 
with  the  proper  angels,  cherubs,  and  seraphs,  and 
clouds  to  support  the  same.  The  two  doctors  of 
divinity  have  not  answers  ready  for  all  his  questions, 
and  their  tongues  are  too  slow  to  keep  pace  with 
the  speed  of  his  pencils.^ ''  (l) 

Michael  Angelo  (Delle  Battaglie)  united  to  a 
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similar  facility  of  touch  an  imagination  so  vivid,  that 
while  listening  to  the  recital  of  a  battle^  or  of  a 
shipwreck,  the  description  of  a  striking  countenance, 
or  a  remarkable  incident,  he  would  rapidly  transfer 
to  canvas,  upon  the  spot,  the  impressions  which  the 
narrative  had  stamped  upon  his  own  mind. 

Lorenzo  m  Bicci^s  rapidity  of  hand  was  so  great 
that  Lanzi  calls  him  '^  The  Vasari  of  his  day ;  "  and 
the  latter  artist,  in  the  memoir  he  has  left  us  of  his 
prototype,  relates  an  amusing  incident  in  connection 
with  the  frescoes  which  Lorenzo  executed  for  the 
convent  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  One  day,  he 
says,  the  intendant  who  supplied  him  with  his  food, 
sent  to  tell  him  that  dinner  was  ready,  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  prepared  the  intonaco  for 
a  figure,  and  had  just  commenced  it.  '^  Pour  out 
the  soup,^^  replied  the  artist,  "  1^11  finish  this  figure, 
and  be  with  you  instantly  !  "'^  It  has  therefore  not 
been  without  good  reason,  that  Lorenzo  is  said  to 
have  displayed  a  rapidity  of  execution,  an  extent  of 
practice  in  the  handling  of  his  materials,  and  a 
decision  in  his  treatment  of  subjects,  which  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  master. 

Gerard  Lairesse,  for  a  wager,  undertook  to 
complete  in  one  day  a  scene  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
in  which  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  were  repre- 
sented in  life  size.  He  finished  the  work  within  the 
limits  of  the  time  assigned,  and  to  show  the  undi- 
minished vivacity  of  his  spirit,  dashed  ofi"  in  addition 
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to  the  work  he  had  wagered  to  accomplish,  a  striking 
portrait  of  a  well-known  connoisseur,  who  had  been 
a  witness  of  the  former  feat. 

Frank  Floris  did  not  consider  the  execution  of 
seven  large  figures  too  arduous  a  task  for  a  day  of 
seven  hours,  and  when  Philip  the  Second  visited 
Antwerp,  this  artist  painted  in  one  day,  upon  a 
gigantic  sheet  of  canvas,  a  figure  of  Victory,  of  the 
heroic  size,  leading  in  chains  a  throng  of  captives, 
and  otherwise  adorned  with  military  trophies  and 
similar  decorations.  It  is  related  of  another  Flemish 
artist.  Backer,  that  in  travelling  from  Haarlem  to 
Amsterdam,  he  painted  a  half  length  portrait  of 
a  lady  who  was  his  companion  on  the  journey. 
Hans  Jordaens  was  so  noted  for  the  liveUness  of 
his  fancy  and  the  quickness  of  his  pencil,  that  while 
staying  in  Rome,  the  Italian  artists  used  to  affirm  of 
him,  that  "  he  appeared  to  pour  out  his  figures  upon 
the  canvas  with  a  pot-ladle  : ''  and  that  patronymic 
was  bestowed  on  him  on  his  admission  to /the  jovial 
club,  which  the  Flemish  painters  had  established  in 
the  capital  of  Christendom. 

While  the  Marchioness  of  Brinviiliers  was  being 
led  to  execution,  Charles  le  Brun  signalled  the 
executioner  to  stop  the  car,  pretending  that  an  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  one  of  the  wheels.  The  pro- 
cession halted,  and,  during  that  momentary  pause, 
the  painter,  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pencil  hit  off  a 
striking  likeness  of  that  celebrated  criminal,  torch 
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in  hand,  with  her  confessor  by  her  side.  It  is 
related  of  Joseph  Vivien,  that  one  day,  while  he 
was  seated  with  some  of  his  friends  at  table,  he 
was  smitten  with  a  fancy  to  execute  a  picture  with- 
out quitting  his  seat,  or  disturbing  the  conviviality 
of  the  social  group  around.  The  materials  were 
brought  to  him,  and  while  the  bottle  circulated  and 
the  stream  of  conversation  flowed  on,  his  pencil 
moved  rapidly  across  the  canvas,  and  by  the  even- 
ing he  had  perfected  an  admirable  portrait,  the 
head  of  which,  says  D^Argenville,  who  had  seen  the 
picture,  and  tells  the  story,  was  worthy  of  Vandyck. 

Philip  Boos  was  proverbial  for  his  rapidity  and 
dexterity  of  execution.  Count  Martinetz,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Rome,  once  laid  a  wager 
with  a  Swedish  general  that  the  artist  would  design 
and  complete  a  picture  while  the  parties  to  the 
wager  were  playing  a  game  at  cards,  half  an  hour 
being  mentioned  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  game. 
The  man  of  war  and  the  diplomatist  sat  down  to  the 
card  table,  and  the  painter  commenced  his  labours 
at  the  easel.  Before  the  players  had  finished  their 
game,  the  artist  had  fulfilled  his  task,  having 
executed  a  charming  landscape  of  a  pastoral  cha- 
racter, with  several  figures  in  the  foreground ;  and 
the  ambassador  rewarded  the  dexterous  painter  by 
presenting  him  with  half  the  stakes. 

David  Beek  was  equally  noted  for  the  facile  play 
of   his  hand,    so   that   our   own   Charles  the  First 
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exclaimed  to  liim  one  day,  as  he  watclied  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  pencil :  "  Parbleu  !  Beek,  I 
believe  that  you  could  paint  on  horseback  and 
riding  post." 

AVeeninx  was  frequently  known  to  design  and 
finish  in  one  day  a  composition  six  or  seven  feet 
high^  representing  a  bull-fight,  and  exhibiting  the 
closest  attention  to  nature,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
various  animals  introduced.  In  the  course  of  a 
summer^s  day,  his  busy  pencil  was  also  capable  of 
executing  three  half-length  portraits  of  the  size 
of  life. 

Miguel  Serra  received  a  commission  one  morn- 
ing to  paint  a  picture  for  the  high  altar  of  a  country 
church  in  Provence,  and  hospitably  invited  the 
churchwardens,  from  whom  he  received  the  commis- 
sion, to  dine  with  him.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
"the  most  important  hour  in  all  the  twenty- 
four,"  his  guests  were  invited  to  while  away 
the  interval  in  the  artist's  garden,  and  on  being 
summoned  to  table,  were  astonished  to  find  the 
work  completed. 

Philippe  de  Champagne,  on  one  occasion,  was 
invited,  in  competition  with  several  other  artists,  to 
send  in  a  design  for  a  subject  taken  from  the  life  of 
St.  Nicholas,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  decorate  one 
of  the  churches  in  Paris.  His  competitors  presented 
their  sketches  very  promptly;  but  Philippe,  with 
equal  promptitude,  to  the  no  little  amazement  both 
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of  the  cliurcliwardens  and  of  his  brother  artists, 
sent  in,  as  his  design,  a  finished  painting.  The 
chagrin  of  his  rivals  found  vent  in  the  sarcastic 
question  they  addressed  to  the  rapid  artist: — "For 
what  sum  will  you  undertake  to  paint  a  hundred 
St.  Nicholases?" 

Bakhuysen  shrank  from  no  danger,  and  suffered 
no  difficulties  to  impede  him  in  making  those  studies 
which  were  necessary  for  the  perfect  execution  of 
his  admirable  sea-pieces.  ^^In  spite  of  rock  and 
tempest^s  roar,"  he  would  put  to  sea  in  a  frail 
shallop,  that  went  "bending  and  bowing  o^er  the 
billowy  swells ; "  and,  heedless  of  the  peril  in  which 
he  placed  his  own  life,  he  would  watch  the  terrible 
conflict  of  the  elements,  the  varying  forms  and 
colours  of  the  bellying  clouds  that  flew  across  the 
darkened  heaven,  the  rolling  outline  of  the  waves 
upon  the  horizon,  their  impetuous  and  headlong 
dash  upon  the  shore,  the  foam-drifts  gleaming  white 
and  spectrally  as  they  sped  before  the  blast,  the 
storm-beaten  vessels,  labouring  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  or  hanging  tremulously  upon  the  ridge  of 
some  deep  furrow,  grieving  and  moaning  ''^like  a 
thing  of  life,"  while 

"  The  ocean  old, 
Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled," 

tossed  it  hither  and  thither,  like  a  giant  toying  with 
a  plaything,  which  the  slightest  pressure  of  its  hand 
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would  crush.  Watchful  of  all  these  things,  and 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  rage  and  uproar  of  the 
tempest,  our  marine  artist  would  note  down  and 
hastily  sketch  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
awful  scene  around  him ;  and  so  absorbed  would  he 
become  by  its  grandeur  and  its  terrors,  that  the 
intrepid  boatmen,  more  alive  than  himself  to  the 
jeopardy  of  their  situation,  would  insist  on  returning 
to  land,  in  despite  of  all  Bakhuysen^s  entreaties  to 
the  contrary.  No  sooner  did  the  artist  set  foot  on 
shore  than  he  rushed  to  his  studio,  and  while  his 
mind  retained  with  undiminished  freshness  all  its 
vivid  impressions  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  he 
would  pourtray  it  with  so  much  power,  and  with  such 
a  semblance  of  reality,  as  to  cause  the  spectator  to 
shudder  while  he  looked  at  it,  and  to  recoil  before 
the  presentment  of  "the  ocean  roaring  up  the 
beach.^^ 

Erancisco  Goya  y  Lucientes,  who  is  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Stirling  as  the  Hogarth  of  Spain,  and  some 
of  whose  satirical  sallies  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Louvre,  was  one  of  those  artists,  in  whose  hands 
the  most  unpromising  materials  were  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  production  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
his  genius.  His  colours  were  laid  on,  says  the  writer 
just  alluded  to,  with  sticks,  sponges,  or  dischclouts, 
as  with  the  brush,  and  this,  when  he  deigned  to  use 
it,  was  always  of  the  coarsest  texture.  "  Smearing 
his  canvas  with  paint/-'    writes  M.  Gautier,  "  as  a 
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mason  plasters  a  wall,  lie  would  add  the  delicate 
touches  of  sentiment  with  a  dash  of  his  thumb/^ 
Sometimes  he  would  execute  an  entire  piece  with 
his  palette-knife ;  and  the  surface  of  his  pictures  in 
general  affords  evidence  that  he  frequently  had 
recourse  to  that  implement. 

There  is  a  picture  extant  by  Murillo,  concerning 
which  the  same  writer  relates  a  story  which  will 
form  a  natural  pendant  to  the  foregoing.  The  great 
Spaniard,  "  whilst  employed  at  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins  at  Seville,  had  formed  a  friendship,  it  is 
said,  with  a  lay  brother,  the  cook  of  the  fraternity, 
who  attended  to  his  wants,  and  waited  on  him  with 
peculiar  assiduity.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  labours 
this  Capuchin  of  the  kitchen  begged  for  some  trifling 
memorial  of  his  pencil.  The  painter  was  willing  to 
comply,  but  he  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  canvas. 
'  Never  mind,^  said  the  ready  cook,  ^  take  this 
napkin,''  ofl'ering  him  that  which  he  had  used  for 
his  dinner.  The  good-natured  artist  accordingly 
went  to  work,  and  before  evening  he  had  converted 
the  piece  of  coarse  linen  into  a  picture,  compared  to 
which,  cloth  of  gold  or  the  finest  tissue  of  the  East 
would  be  accounted  as  '  filthy  dowlas.^  " 

The  annals  of  Art  would  supply  many  and  re- 
markable instances  of  ^^  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties."  Enthusiasm,  in  fact,  recognises 
no  difficulties,  and  they  cease  to  be  such  when  the 
mind  refuses  to   acknowledge  their   existence.     To 
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most  of  US  they  are  but  phantoms,  assuming  a  more 
vast  and  definite  shape  as  we  recede  before  them, 
but  growing  dim  and  undefined,  pervious,  and 
impalpable,  as  we  resolutely  advance  to  confront 
them.  As  each  of  these  spectral  terrors  vanishes 
into  the  air,  offering  no  sensible  resistance  to  our 
progress,  we  gather  renewed  courage,  and  regard 
with  increased  indifference  the  phantoms  which  may 
yet  obstruct  our  path ;  and  be  the  object  of  our 
journey  what  it  may — fame  or  fortune, — we  find, 
on  arriving  at  our  destination,  and  retracing  the 
progress  we  have  made,  that  the  air  is  purged  of  all 
obscurities,  and  that  the  difficulties  which  appeared  to 
beset  us  were  unreal,  unsubstantial,  and  evanescent 
as  the  mists  of  morning. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of  Erasmus 
haunting  the  markets  after  night-fall,  in  order  to 
collect  the  ends  of  candles  thrown  aside  by  the 
fishwomen,  and  which  the  poor  scholar  carried  home 
with  him,  and  consumed  during  the  night  in  study  ? 
Art  also  has  had  its  humble  Erasmus  in  Bernard 
Graet,  who  used  to  steal  into  the  churches  at 
Amsterdam  towards  evening,  and,  waiting  the  termi^ 
nation  of  the  offices,  gather  up,  when  the  sacristan 
would  permit  him,  the  relics  of  the  wax  tapers,  aided 
by  the  light  of  which,  he  could  prosecute  his  designs 
during  the  following  night. 

Worthy  of  mention,  side  by  side  with  the  poor 
Fleming,  was  the  equally  poor  Spaniard,  Juan  Rizi, 
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who,  entering  himself  at  the  college  of  San  Vincent e, 
found  that  ^'^the  sum  of  one  hundred  ducats  was 
required  of  him  to  defray  the  annual  expense  of  his 
education.  The  purse  of  the  painter  friar  not  being 
able  to  meet  this  demand^  the  abbot  at  first  refused 
to  admit  him ;  and  finally  only  consented  to  allow 
him  two  days  to  pay  the  money.  Rizi  therefore 
resumed  his  pencil,  and  within  the  stipulated  time 
produced  a  Crucifixion,  which  relieved  him  of  all 
difficulties ;  and  the  same  resource  enabled  him  to 
finish  his  course  of  study  without  costing  the  house 
at  Montserrat  a  single  maravedi.^^ 

Of  another  Spanish  artist,  Juan  Garcia  de 
Miranda,  who  flourished  at  Madrid  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  told  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  born  without  a  right 
hand ;  but  this  was  no  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
artist,  for  he  made  the  stump  of  the  destitute  arm 
available  in  holding  the  pencils,  palette,  and  maul- 
stick, and  painted,  with  no  perceptible  want  of 
dexterity,  with  the  left. 

Difficulty  and  poverty  in  early  life  were  the 
stimulants  which  urged  Pietro  Perugino  to  perse- 
vere in  the  vocation  he  had  chosen,  and  thus  to 
achieve  a  high  position  as  an  artist,  and  the  higher 
distinction  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  the  divine 
RafPaelle.  Driven  by  his  extreme  penury  from 
Perugia  to  Florence,  Pietro  remained  for  many 
months  in  that  city,  without  even  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 
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stretcliing  himself  upon  a  chest  at  night  for  a  few- 
hours  of  sleep^  and  curtailing  the  period  of  his 
miserable  rest  in  order  to  devote  the  utmost  quantity 
of  time  to  the  labours  of  the  easel.  Equally  indif- 
ferent to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  all  thoughts  of 
present  enjoyment  were  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of 
future  reputation,  ease,  and  competence.  If  his 
spirits  drooped,  they  were  revived  by  the  recollection 
of  the  early  struggles  of  the  great  men  who  had  gone 
before  him,  and 

"  Departing,  left  behind  them 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time:" 

If  his  heart  at  times  grew  heavy  with  a  "  hope 
deferred,^^  he  called  to  mind  some  wise  saw  or  pithy 
proverb,  crammed  with  sententious  wisdom,  and 
gathering  up  fresh  energies,  renewed  his  application 
to  the  task  before  him,  and  thus  subdued  the  heart- 
ache, and  vanquished,  by  doggedly  resisting,  difficul- 
ties. As  Art  occupied  the  first  place  in  his  affections, 
he  pursued  her  zealously  and  sedulously,  sufi*ering 
nothing  to  impede  him  in  the  pursuit,  and  jealously 
excluding  every  other  subject  from  his  thoughts  ;  and 
as  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  great  rewards  which 
Art  sometimes  confers  upon  her  followers,  he  lived 
to  witness  the  realisation  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  that  fame  and 
fortune  which  were  justly  his  desert. 

Late  in  life,  Jean  Jouvenet  was  painfully  severed 
from  the  practice  of  his  Art  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  by 
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which  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm 
and  hand ;  but  nothing  could  wean  him  from  the 
studio,  and  he  endeavoured  to  recompense  himself 
for  the  privation  he  had  sustained  by  watching  the 
progress  of  his  nephew^ s  studies,  and  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  his  own  instruction.  One  day,  while  thus 
employed,  Jouvenet  was  anxious  that  his  nephew 
should  add  a  few  heightening  touches  to  a  picture  on 
the  easel,  and  as  the  improvement  was  hardly  defin- 
able by  words,  he  took  the  pencil  in  his  paralytic 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  head  before 
him.  The  nerveless  fingers  of  the  crippled  artist 
refused  to  obey  the  impulse  of  his  will,  and  he  saw 
with  sorrow  that  he  had  spoiled  the  painting  he  had 
purposed  to  amend.  With  the  desire,  but  almost 
without  the  hope,  of  rep  airing  the  accident,  Jouvenet 
transferred  the  brush  to  his  left  hand,  and  though  he 
had  never  before  used  it  for  this  purpose,  he  disco- 
vered with  delight  that  he  could  freely  manipulate  with 
it,  and  his  first  essay  resulted  in  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  the  damaged  head.  Thenceforth  he  habitu- 
ated himself  to  the  use  of  his  left  hand,  exercised  his 
pencil  with  the  same  facility  and  diligence  as  of  old, 
and,  maintaining  his  former  reputation,  was  employed, 
after  this  period,  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  Inquests  of  the  Parliament  of  Rouen. 

Antoine  Rivalz  was  paralysed  upon  the  left  side, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  66,  but  the  vigorous- 
minded  old  man  merely  relinquished  his  pencil  for 
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a  month,  and  then  renewed  his  labours  with  greater 
ardour  than  ever^  spending  the  close  of  his  life  at  the 
easel  with  unwearying  assiduity,  and  suffering  death 
to  surprise  him  while  finishing  a  picture  of  St.  Peter, 
whose  shadow  healed  the  sick  on  whom  it  fell. 

Like  Protogenes  and  Parmegiano,  Rugendas, 
the  Flemish  painter  of  battle-pieces^  pursued  his 
avocations^  undaunted  and  uninterrupted  in  the 
midst  of  a  siege.  He  was  residing  in  Augsburg 
during  the  bombardment^  capture,  and  sack  of  that 
city,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
of  course  exposed  to  all  the  perils  incidental  to  so 
frightful  a  scene.  But  the  painter  appeared  to  look 
at  it  as  unconcernedly  as  though  it  were  a  dramatic 
exhibition.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  Art  subdued 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  risk  he  ran  of 
being  plundered  and  killed  did  not  restrain  him  from 
flying  hither  and  thither,  on  the  ramparts  and  even 
beyond  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  to  watch  the 
startling  effects  of  the  discharges  of  artillery,  the 
explosion  of  shells,  the  movements  of  the  besieging 
army,  and  the  horrors  and  excitement  of  the  assault ; 
all  which  he  designed  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  in 
the  midst  of  the  carnage  raging  around  him,  pro- 
ducing sketches  full  of  the  fire  of  genius,  and 
terrible  in  their  fidelity  to  truth — the  truth  of  one 
of  those  scenes  which  exhibit  in  their  reality, — 

"  All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 
All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream  of  man's  distresses ; 
All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad." 
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Descamps  cites  the  following  incident  from  "  the 
historian  of  the  city  of  Leyden/^  This  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  popular  commotion  which  took  place 
in  that  city  in  1618,  when  the  burgomasters  were 
obliged  to  arm  the  burgher  guard  for  the  suppression 
of  the  tumult,  remarks  that  while  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Leyden  were  either  under  arms  to 
defend  themselves,  or  had  withdrawn  for  safety,  the 
artist  Jean  Lievens  alone  remained  indifferent  to 
the  prevailing  hurly  burly,  and  calmly  continuing 
his  avocations  in  his  painting  room,  was,  for  several 
days,  scarcely  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Romance  in  the  lives  of  painters.  Blake,  Spagnoletto,  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  Heemskerck,  Alonso  Cano,  Don  Juan  de  Alfaro  y  Gamon, 
Juan  de  Paresa,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Luca  Signorelli  and  Mariotto 
Albertinelli,  Morland,  Salvator  Rosa,  Agostini  Tassi,  Pietro 
Mulier,  Grimaldi,  Antonio  Solario,  Ribalta,  Paolo  Uccello, 
Horatio  Paulin,  Karl  Van  Mander,  Pierino  della  Vaga,  Caravaggio, 
Jean  Kupetzki,  Francisco  Vieira,  Gaspard  Netscher,  Hemme- 
linck,  Vanderleur  and  the  brigand;  Adrien  Brauwer.  Eccen- 
tricities of  Flemish  artists :  Visscher,  Frank  Floris,  Aertgen, 
Jean  Lys,  Vander  Berg,  Pien-e  Vander  Werf,  Van  DuUenbrn-g, 
Jean  Mabuse,  Jean  Steen ,  Mieris,  Vander  Kabel,  David  Beek 
and  his  restoration  to  life,  Buffalmacco's  eccentricities,  Gerard 
Lairesse  and  his  violin,  Giovan  Antonio  Razzi  and  his  mena- 
gerie. 

In  the  life  of  every  man^  in  wliose  mind  the  imagi- 
native faculty  predominates,  more  or  less  of  romantic 
incident  is  certain  to  occur.  His  thoughts  are  not 
as  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  nor  are  the  beaten 
paths,  along  which  they  journey  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  the  track  in  which  his  devious  and  uncer- 
tain footsteps  can  be  traced.  While  the  sad  and 
sober  crowd  mechanically  march  onward  in  the  well- 
worn  route  of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  he 
loiters  by  the  wayside  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  tran- 
sitory glories  of  a  golden  sunset,  to  listen  to  a  gush 
of  music   from   the   neighbouring  brake,  to  study, 
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with  a  reverential  loye^  the  lessons  of  maternal 
Nature,  to  philosophise  upon  the  passing  throng,  to 
record  the  vagrant  fancies  which  haunt  his  brain,  or 
the  tumultuous  feelings  which  agitate  his  heart. 
His  trnant  and  adventurous  spirit  prompts  him  to 
penetrate  the  unfrequented  paths  which  skirt  the 
great  highway  of  life ;  and,  if  he  falls  into  the  ranks 
of  the  advancing  crowd,  his  movements  are  too 
excursive,  his  speech  and  bearing  too  unlike  those  of 
the  multitude  around  him,  not  to  occasion  the  intro- 
duction of  incidents  in  his  career,  calculated,  to 
diversify  the  otherwise  uneventful  realities  of  the 
journey  by  an  admixture  of  romance. 

Gifted  with  imagination — often  in  excess — living, 
during  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  in  an  ideal  world, 
and  frequently  experiencing  remarkable  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  artist — of  all  men— may  be  expected 
to  furnish  his  biographer  with  materials  for  a  memoir 
that  shall  verify  the  hackneyed  observation  that 
"  truth  is  strange — stranger  than  fiction.^^ 

The  poor  boy  who  traced  his  first  designs  upon 
the  copy-books  of  a  village  school,  who  was  sus- 
tained in  his  arduous  conflict  with  circumstance  by 
his  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  who  afterwards  becomes 
the  friend  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  can 
hardly  have  passed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  social  scale  without  having  learned,  felt, 
acted,  and  observed  much  that  may  be  classed  with 
the  romantic,  much  that  may  interest  and  instruct, 
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much  that  will  startle  and  surprise^  much  that  will 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  assist  in  the  study  of  the  human  heart.  The 
life  of  our  own  Blake  reads  far  more  like  a  work 
of  fiction,  than  many  of  the  clumsy  narratives  which 
profess  to  be  such.  Think  of  him,  in  his  days  of 
apprenticeship,  applying  himself  closely  to  the  graver 
all  day,  and  retiring  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  room 
at  night  to  make  drawings,  and  illustrate  them  with 
verses,  for  the  decoration  of  his  mother^s  chamber. 
The  story  of  his  wooing  is  as  brief  and  characteristic 
as  that  of  Uobert  Hall.  He  was  describing  one 
evening,  in  company,  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love, 
when  a  slender,  dark-eyed  maiden,  named  Katharine 
Boucher,  gave  expression  to  her  earnest  pity.  "  Do 
you  pity  me  ? "  said  the  young  artist ;  "  then  I  love 
you  for  that.^^  "  And  I  love  you,"  was  the  frank 
reply.  They  were  shortly  afterwards  married;  and 
throughout  a  long  and  chequered  life,  the  tender- 
ness of  her  affection,  the  reverential  regard  in  which 
she  held  his  genius,  and  her  unwearying  co-operation 
with  her  husband  in  the  labours  of  his  profession, 
fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  look  in  upon  him  at  his  humble  lodgings  in 
Poland-street,  and  to  watch  him  sketching  designs, 
engraving  plates,  writing  songs,  and  setting  them  to 
music,  while  the  "dark-eyed  Kate'^  of  his  verse 
cheers  him  with  hopeful  and  encouraging  words. 
But   the  poet-painter  has  visions ;  spiritual  intelli- 
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gences  hover  about  him,  and  voices  from  the  men  of 
old  renown  are  ringing  perpetually  in  his  ears.  The 
productions  of  his  pencil  and  his  graver  reflect  the 
mysticism  and  enthusiastic  fancies  of  his  own  mind, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  unintelligible  to  the  multi- 
tude, they  meet  with  little  sale,  and  the  poor  artist 
daily  becomes  poorer.  He  buries  himself  in  humbler 
lodgings^  works  with  redoubled  energy,  penetrates 
yet  deeper  into  that  spiritual  world  with  which  he 
has  already  held  communion,  and  comes  at  length  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  visions  which  his  vivid 
imagination  conjures  up.  To  a  revelation  from  the 
spirit  of  his  favourite  brother  Robert,  he  asserted  he 
was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  an  original  and 
novel  method  of  engraving  upon  copper,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  employed  with  great  success,  and 
cherished  as  a  valuable  secret.  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Dante  and  Milton,  visit  him  in  these  visions,  and  the 
delicate  creatures  of  faery-land  are  not  excluded  from 
his  ken.  "  I  was  walking  alone  in  my  garden,"  he 
once  remarked  to  a  lady,  "and  there  was  great  still- 
ness among  the  branches  and  flowers,  and  more  than 
common  sweetness  in  the  air.  I  heard  a  low  and 
pleasant  sound,  and  knew  not  whence  it  came.  At 
last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf  of  a  flower  move,  and 
underneath  I  saw  a  procession  of  creatures  of  the 
size  and  colour  of  green  and  grey  grasshoppers, 
bearing  a  body  laid  out  on  a  rose-leaf,  which  they 
buried  with  songs,  and  then  disappeared.     It  was  a 
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fairy  funeral !  "  And  in  the  reality  of  this  product 
of  a  graceful  but  distempered  fancy^  he  steadfastly 
believed  !  So  potent  was  his  imagination^  that 
visitors  to  his  studio  would  often  find  the  poverty- 
stricken  artist  gazing  into  space  with  a  look  of  rapt 
enthusiasm^  and  transferring  to  his  canvas  the 
lineaments  of  some  hero  or  monarch,  then  standing, 
as  he  believed,  immediately  before  him;  and  the 
portraits,  painted  in  these  moods,  it  is  but  just  to 
add,  are  full  of  character  and  sentiment.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  fact  of  the 
noblest  of  all  his  productions,  the  Inventions  for  the 
Book  of  Job,  having  been  conceived,  drawn,  and 
engraved  "  in  a  small  room,  which  served  him  for 
kitchen,  bedchamber,  and  study,  where  he  had  no 
other  companion  but  his  faithful  Katherine,  and  no 
larger  income  than  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
shilHngs  a  week.^^  How  he  laboured  on,  steeped  to 
the  very  lips  in  poverty — too  honest  to  contract  a 
debt,  too  cheerful  to  complain — until  old  age  over- 
took him,  and  how  the  ardour  of  his  youth  survived 
the  wreck  of  all  the  glowing  hopes  of  former  years, 
and  how,  when  verging  upon  seventy  years  of  age, 
his  facile  hand  executed  upwards  of  a  hundred  illus- 
trations of  Dante^s  "  Inferno,"  no  reader  of  AUan 
Cunningham^ s  genial  memoir  of  this  artist  will  need 
to  be  reminded.  There  is  so  much  genuine  pathos 
in  the  narrative  of  his  death,  that  we  hope  we  may  be 
indulged  by  quoting  it  entire. 
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"  He  had  now  readied  his  seventy-first  year,  and 
the  strength  of  nature  was  fast  yielding.  Yet  he 
was  cheerful  and  contented  to  the  last.  ^I  glory/ 
he  said^  ^in  dying,  and  have  no  grief  but  in  leaving 
you,  Katharine :  we  have  lived  happy  and  have 
lived  long ;  we  have  been  ever  together^  but  we  shall 
be  di^dded  soon  !  Why  should  I  fear  death  ?  nor 
do  I  fear  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  as  Christ 
commands,  and  have  sought  to  worship  God  truly, 
in  my  own  house,  when  I  was  not  seen  of  men.' 
He  grew  weaker  and  weaker;  he  could  no  longer 
sit  upright,  and  was  laid  in  his  bed,  with  no  one  to 
watch  over  him,  save  his  wife,  who,  feeble  and  old 
herselfj  required  help  in  such  a  touching  duty. 
The  ^Ancient  of  Days'  was  such  a  favourite  with 
/>Blal:e,  that  three  days  before  his  death  he  sat 
bolstered  up  in  his  bed,  and  touched  it  with  his 
choicest  colours  and  in  his  happiest  stjde.  He 
touched  and  retouched  it,  held  it  at  arm's  length, 
and  then  threw  it  from  him,  exclaiming,  ^  There ! 
that  will  do  !  I  cannot  mend  it ! '  He  saw  his 
wife  in  tears — she  felt  this  was  to  be  the  last  of  his 
works — '  Stay,  Kate  ! '  cried  Blake.  '  Keep  just  as 
you  are;  I  will  draw  your  portrait,  for  you  have 
ever  been  an  angel  to  me/  She  obeyed,  and  the 
dying  artist  made  a  fine  likeness.  The  very  joy- 
fulness  with  which  this  singular  man  welcomed  the 
coming  of  death,  made  his  dying  moments  intensely 
mournful.     He  lay  chaunting  songs,  and  the  verses 
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and  the  music  were  both  the  offspring  of  the 
moment.  He  lamented  that  he  coukl  no  longer 
commit  those  inspirations^  as  he  called  them^  to 
paper.  '  Kate/  he  said,  *  I  am  a  changing  man ;  I 
always  rose  and  wrote  down  my  thonghts_,  whether 
it  rained,  snowed,  or  shone,  and  you  arose,  too^ 
and  sat  beside  me;  this  can  be  no  longer/  He 
died  without  any  visible  pain;  his  wife,  who  sat 
watching  him,  did  not  perceive  when  he  ceased 
breathing.'^ 

The  life  of  Josef  de  Ribera,  better  known  as 
Spagnoletto,  was  remarkable  for  its  vicissitudes. 
While  studying  at  Rome,  his  extreme  poverty 
induced  him  to  accept  commissions  usually  confined 
to  mechanical  daubers  and  sign-painters,  and  on 
one  occasion,  while  engaged  in  the  execution  of  a 
commission  of  this  kind,  the  wretchedness  of  his 
appearance  attracted  the  attention  of  a  cardinal, 
who  was  passing  in  his  carriage.  Calling  him  to  his 
side,  the  scarlet  dignitary  held  some  conversation 
with  him,  and,  charmed  with  his  language  and 
deportment,  offered  him  a  home  in  his  palace.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  Spagnoletto,  ^^as 
by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter^s  wand,"  found 
himself  transferred  from  an  abode  of  penury  to  a 
scene  of  splendour  and  magnificence.  But  yielding 
to  the  temptations  of  luxury  and  afiluence,  Spagno- 
letto became  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  then,  stricken 
by  remorse  and  by  a  sense  of  his  infidelity  to  the 
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genius  with  wMch  lie  was  gifted,  he  suddenly 
conceived,  and  as  promptly  executed,  the  resolution 
of  quitting  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  and  of 
reassuming  his  former  poverty  and  integrity  of 
principle.  The  cardinal  upbraided  him  with  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  young  painter  flew  for  solace  to  the 
study  of  his  art.  He  removed  to  Naples,  having 
first  pledged  a  portion  of  his  scanty  wardrobe  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  entered  the 
service  of  a  common  painter  as  a  daily  drudge. 
His  new  employer,  who  was  very  rich,  and  the 
father  of  '^^one  fair  daughter  whom  he  loved  passing 
well,^^  appears  to  have  possessed  considerable  dis- 
cernment, and  with  a  forecast  of  Spagnoletto^s 
future  greatness,  offered  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  together  with  a  handsome  dowry.  The 
incredulous  artist,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  convinced 
of  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  the  offer,  embraced 
it  joyfully,  and  by  the  union  thus  singularly 
brought  about,  acquired  both  wealth  and  happiness, 
was  honoured  by  commissions  from  men  of  eminence 
at  home  and  abroad,  achieved  an  European  repu- 
tation, and  was  invested  with  the  knighthood  of 
Christ  from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  But  his 
life  was  not  to  close  without  still  further  vicissitudes, 
and  Lanzi  asserts,  that  having  seduced  a  young 
girl,  and  become  insupportable,  even  to  himself,  from 
the  general  odium  which  he  experienced,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  ship,  and  was  never  again  heard 
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of,  lea^dng  the  mode  of  his  exit  from  the  world  in 
doubt. 

The  lives  of  the  Italian  painters  abound  with 
romantic  incident.  Era  Filippo  Lippi,  the  Flo- 
rentine, while  on  a  pleasure  excursion  at  sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ancona,  was  captured  by  a  Moorish 
galley,  conveyed  to  Barbary  and  sold  to  slavery. 
One  day,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  sketching,  with 
a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a  whitened  wall,  the  portrait 
of  his  master,  in  his  Moorish  vestments.  The  like- 
ness was  palpable,  and  so  strongly  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  original,  that  he  released  him 
from  a  captivity  which  had  endured  for  eighteen 
months,  and  conducted  him  in  safety  to  his  native 
land.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wild  fellow,  this 
Era  FilippOj  ''  sore  given  to  revels  and  ungodly  glee;^^ 
and  his  patron,  Cosimo  de^  Medici,  was  accustomed 
to  lock  him  up  in  his  own  palace,  in  order  to  insure 
the  completion  of  the  works  he  had  commissioned 
him  to  execute;  but  as  the  pleasure-loving  artist 
did  not  scruple  to  cut  up  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  in 
order  to  provide  the  means  of  escape  from  the 
windows  of  his  chamber,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
supersede  restraint  by  a  more  conciliatory  course 
of  action,  and  to  coax  the  artist  into  a  fulfilment  of 
his  contracts.  In  conjunction  with  a  painter  who 
had  belonged,  like  himself,  to  the  order  of  the 
Carmelites,  Era  Filippo  was  commissioned  to  paint 
an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  Santa 
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Marglierita,  in  which  convent  there  happened  to  be 
a  lovely  novice  named  Liicrezia  Buti.  The  picture 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  Nativity,  and 
the  quick  eye  of  the  painter  discovered,  in  the  bud- 
ding beauty,  an  admirable  model  for  the  Virgin ; 
and  "  with  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart,^^  he  petitioned 
the  unsuspecting  nuns  for  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing the  maiden^s  portrait  into  the  altar-piece. 
The  nuns — good,  easy  souls — consented,  and  as  a 
not  unnatural  result,  the  painter  fell  in  love  with 
his  fair  sitter ;  and  on  a  certain  day,  Vasari  tells  us, 
when  Lucrezia  had  gone  forth  to  do  honour  to  the 
Cintola  of  our  Lady,  they  '^  stole  a  match,  and  fled  ;" 
to  the  consternation  of  the  convent,  the  grief  of  the 
paternal  Buti,  and  the  daring  artist's  supreme 
content.  This  same  Lucrezia  afterwards  became  the 
mother  of  Eilippino  Lippi,  an  artist  whose  renown 
was  equal  to  his  father's,  and  whose  exemplary 
character  contrasted  advantageously  with  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  erring  Carmelite.  The  elder  Lippi 
was  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife's  exasperated 
kinsman.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sextus  IV.,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
was  despatched  upon  an  embassy  from  Florence  to 
Spoleto,  to  request  that  the  ashes  of  Era  Filippo 
might  be  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  at  Florence,  which  the  Spoletines,  with 
an  honourable  pride,  refused. 

A  singular  incident  in  the  life  of  Martin  Heems- 
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KERCK  may  be  mentioned  here.  On  his  return 
from  Rome,  he  arrived  at  Dortj  bringing  with  him 
a  letter  from  a  friend  and  fellow- student  in  the 
Eternal  City,  addressed  to  a  third  party  at  one  of 
the  inns  in  Dort,  on  delivering  which,  he  was  invited 
to  sup  with  his  new  acquaintance  at  the  inn  on  the 
same  evening.  Fortunately  for  Heemskerck  the 
vessel  in  which  he  had  engaged  a  passage  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  sailed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  had 
been  originally  fixed  upon,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
forego  his  supper  engagement  and  embark  forth- 
with. Just  at  that  juncture,  the  inn  and  its  occupants 
became  the  subjects  of  suspicion  to  the  police.  A 
judicial  investigation  was  instituted,  a  cellar  full  of 
corpses  was  discovered,  and  the  good  folks  of  Dort 
were  horrified  to  learn  that  few  visitors  at  this 
"  house  of  entertainment ''  were  permitted  to  depart 
from  it  alive,  and  that  the  tapster  and  his  wife 
derived  their  maintenance  from  a  fearful  system  of 
robbery  and  murder. 

Art  has  found  some  of  her  most  faithful  disciples 
in  Spain,  and  their  lives  often  exhibit  as  picturesque 
a  combination  of  light  and  shadow  as  their  works. 
The  life  of  Alonso  Cano  might  have  furnished 
matter  for  a  drama  of  the  cloak  and  sword.  A 
fugitive  from  Seville,  in  consequence  of  a  duel  in 
which  his  turbulent  and  fiery  spirit  involves  him 
with  a  brother  artist,  he  attaches  himself  to  the  suit 
of  Olivarez,  is  appointed  First  Koyal  Architect  and 
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King^s  Painter ;  and  just  as  he 'attains  tlie  summit 
of  prosperity  and  renown,  a  sudden  revolution  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune  precipitates  him  to  the  earth. 
Returning  one  evening  to  his  home,  he  discovers  his 
wife  murdered,  his  house  pillaged,  and  his  Italian 
journeyman  absconded.  He  is  summoned  before  a 
Court  of  Justice,  when  it  transpires  that  our  artist 
had  been  jealous  of  the  Italian,  and  is  not,  more- 
over, altogether  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity.  The 
fugitive  is  absolved  from  guilt  and  the  husband  is 
condemned.  He  hastily  takes  flight  and  hides  him- 
self in  a  convent  near  Valencia;  but  a  longing  to 
revisit  Madrid  gets  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and 
he  returns  covertly  to  the  capital,  ventures  abroad, 
is  apprehended  and  placed  upon  the  rack.  He 
possesses  a  stout  heart  and  bears  the  torture  man- 
fully. No  admission  of  guilt  escapes  his  lips,  and 
by  the  interposition  of  the  monarch,  and  with  a  view 
to  secure  his  future  safety,  he  is  appointed  Resi- 
dentiary of  Granada.  The  Chapter  demur,  but  the 
King  is  firm  :—*^  Priests  like  you,^^  Philip  retorts 
upon  the  objectors,  "1,  the  King,  can  make  at 
pleasure,  but  God  alone  can  create  an  Alonso  Cano,^^ 
and  the  appointment  is  accordingly  confirmed.  His 
career  thenceforth  is  marked  by  a  munificent  charity, 
and  by  the  execution  of  some  master-pieces  both  in 
painting  and  in  sculpture.  On  his  death-bed  the 
artist  triumphs  over  the  churchman  in  his  spirit, 
and   he   scornfully  rejects    the    profi*ered    crucifix. 
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because  its  wretched  workmanship  is  painful  to  his 
eyes. 

Don  Juan  de  Alfaro  y  Gamon,  another  Spanish 
painter  of  eminence  and  a  pupil  of  Velasquez^  was 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  Admiral  of 
Castile.  His  friend  was  condemned  to  exile,  and 
the  calamity  preyed  so  heavily  upon  the  sensitive 
mind  of  the  painter,  that  he  forsook  the  study 
of  his  art,  buried  himself  in  solitude,  and  yielded 
to  an  inconsolable  grief.  At  length  intelligence 
reached  him  of  the  reversal  of  the  decree  which  had 
consigned  his  friend  to  exile,  and,  though  utterly 
destitute,  he  set  out  from  Cordova  for  Madrid  to 
welcome  the  restoration  of  his  patron  and  his 
friend;  but  owing  either  to  the  meanness  of  the 
painter^s  appearance  or  to  some  revulsion  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  Alfaro  was  repulsed 
from  the  palace  of  his  former  friend.  His  affec- 
tionate nature  was  incapable  of  sustaining  so  severe 
a  shock,  and  the  broken-hearted  painter  was  carried 
to  his  grave  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  * 

The  name  of  Velasquez  recals  to  mind  that 
of  Juan  de  Paresa,  the  Mulatto  whom  the  great 
Spaniard  employed  in  the  preparation  of  his  colours 
and  other  menial  offices  of  the  studio,  and  who, 
as  has  been  happily  remarked,  "  from  pointing  the 

*  This  is  one  version  of  the  story,  but  another  is  that  he  forsook 
the  admiral  when  he  was  banished,  and  merely  solicited  his 
patronage  when  recalled ;  and  hence  the  repulse  which  operated 
so  fatally  upon  the  painter. 
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arrows  of  Apollo,  became  ambitious  of  trying  his 
strength  at  the  how.''  The  slave  aspired  to  be  an 
artist,  and  though  the  aspiration  was  as  fall  of  peril 
as  presumption,  he  became  such  by  the  force  of  his 
own  genius  and  the  persevering  employment  of  the 
hours  during  which  his  master  was  from  home,  or 
engaged  in  his  siesta.  Among  the  pictures^  finished 
or  unfinished  which  graced  the  chamber  of  Velas- 
quez, Paresa  introduced  a  performance  of  his  own, 
turning  the  canvas  to  the  wall,  in  the  position 
occupied  by  many  of  the  productions  of  his  master. 
A  visit  from  the  monarch  was  anticipated  and 
fulfilled;  and,  when  Philip  commanded  all  the 
pictures  to  be  exposed  to  view,  the  slave  revealed 
his  own  among  the  rest.  It  is  probable  that  some 
special  merit  in  the  piece  attracted  the  royal  critic, 
and  interested  him  in  favour  of  the  swarthy  artist, 
who  flung  himself  at  Philip's  feet,  avowed  the  guilt 
of  the  performance,  and  implored  protection  against 
the  resentment  of  his  master,  for  having  secretly 
purloined  his  art.  The  monarch  generously  interceded 
not  only  for  his  suppliant's  pardon  but  his  manu- 
mission from  slavery,  and  Paresa  rose  up  a  free 
man  and  remained  in  voluntary  servitude  with  the 
artist  whose  genius  had  kindled  his  own,  until  the 
day  of  Velasquez'  death. 

CosiMO  RossELLi,  lurcd  from  the  pursuit  of  art 
and  reduced  from  a  state  of  competency  to  poverty 
by   experiments   in   alchemy  ; — Luca  Stgnorellt, 
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stricken  to  the  heart  by  the  death  of  his  son  in 
Cortona,  painting  thje  portrait  of  the  boy  he  had 
loved  with  so  much  tenderness,  from  the  corpse 
which  lay  stark  and  prone  before  him ; — Mariotto 
Albertinelli,  weary  of  the  criticisms  to  which  his 
productions  were  exposed,  forsaking  his  profession 
and  turning  hotel-keeper,  and  then,  disgusted  with 
his  new  avocation,  returning  with  redoubled  zest 
to  the  more  congenial  employments  of  the  studio, 
— afterwards  visiting  Hungary  and  imperilling  his 
life  by  vaunting  the  excellency  of  the  natural 
products  of  his  own  sunny  land,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  objects  which  the  exaggerated  self-love 
of  the  rude  Hungarians  (who  would  have  crucified 
him  but  for  the  interposition  of  an  unprejudiced 
bishop)  held  in  high  esteem, — are  incidents  which 
may  claim  a  place  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
delineation  of  some  of  the  romantic  aspects  of 
artist  life. 

The  romantic  element  mingled  largely  in  the  life 
of  our  own  Morland;  and,  unfortunately  for  his 
reputation  and  himself,  the  epithet  by  which  the 
department  of  art,  in  which  he  excelled,  is  usually 
characterized,  may  fully  apply  to  the  tastes,  habits, 
and  secular  pursuits  of  the  artist.  The  son  and 
grandson  of  a  painter,  George  Morland  was  a  genius 
by  inheritance.  His  talents  were  unwisely  stimulated 
and  prematurely  developed  by  his  father,  whose 
necessitous  circumstances  induced  him  to  imprison 
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and  neglect  the  mental  culture  of  the  boy,  whose 
facile  pencil  supplied  the  parent  with  the  means  of 
livelihood,  and  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
which  artists  of  maturer  years  might  well  have 
envied. 

From  the  age  of  ten  until  he  had  reached  his 
sixteenth  year,  the  daily  tenor  of  young  Morland^s 
life  exhibited  a  terrible  sameness, — daylight  wit- 
nessed his  sedulous  application  to  the  pencil,  and 
twilight  restored  him  to  the  society  of  his  boon 
companions, — profligate  idlers,  who  applauded  his 
wit  and  shared  in  his  dissipation;  to  provide  the 
means  for  which,  a  portion  of  his  productions  were 
covertly  disposed  of.  To  preserve  him  from  indul- 
gences abroad,  his  father  offered  him  the  enjoyment 
of  similar  pleasures  at  home;  and  the  free  circulation 
of  the  bottle,  the  flash  song,  and  the  lewd  jest  were 
substituted  for  the  equally  congenial  revelries  of  the 
pot-house.  Morland^s  fondness  for  showy  attire  was 
also  gratified,  and  the  budding  profligate  speedily 
ripened  into  a  drunken  dandy. 

Opportunities  of  enjoying  intercourse  with  men 
of  elevated  tastes  and  refined  habits  were  wantonly* 
neglected  or  insolently  spurned,  and  the  painter, 
absenting  .himself  from  the  table  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  would  descend  unbidden  to  the  kitchen 
of  his  host,  and  carouse  with  grooms  and  footmen. 
Breaking  loose  from  his  father's  home,  with  the 
materials  of  his  profession,  a  little  ready-money,  and 
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the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  Morland 
repaired  to  Margate,  where  commissions  flowed  in 
upon  him,  which  his  vagrant  habits  prevented  him 
from  completing ;  and  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
was  engaged  b}^  a  titled  debauchee  to  stimulate  his 
patron's  languid  appetites,  and  prostitute  his  own 
pencil,  by  the  production  of  some  filthy  paintings. 
The  employment  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
artist's  feelings,  and  his  leisure  hours  were  appro- 
priately spent  in  the  society  of  "pot-boys,  money- 
lenders, pawnbrokers,  punks,  and  pugilists/'  At 
this  time,  too,  he  produced  some  of  his  best  pictures, 
peopling  his  canvas  with  the  tenants  of  the  pig-sty, 
the  sheepfold,  the  cow-yard,  or  the  village  common, 
and  delineating  so  admirably  the  characteristic 
expression  of  the  countenances  of  swine  and  asses, 
as  to  impress  one  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
instincts  of  his  own  nature  must  have,  possessed 
some  mysterious  affinity  with  those  of  the  animals 
he  painted. 

Morland's  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  brother 
artist  threw  a  transitory  gleam  of  sunshine  across 
his  turbulent  career,  and  almost  justified  the  hope 
of  permanent  reform;  but  he  wavered  in  the  good 
resolutions  he  had  made,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  re- 
lapsed into  his  old  habits,  returned  to  his  former 
haunts,  and  was  received  with  a  shout  of  welcome 
by  the    "rabble  rout,"    whom    he    had    forsaken 
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during  tlie  brief  and  lucid  interval  of  the  honey- 
moon. 

Picture-dealers  hung  upon  him  at  home  and 
abroad,  encouraged  his  vices,  and  enriched  them- 
selves by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Their  thriftless 
victim,  with  a  blind  confidence  in  the  duration  of 
his  powers,  mortgaged  his  future  labours  to  supply 
the  means  of  present  indulgence,  and  sold  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  money-lending  extortioners  and 
vagabond  patrons.  Pugilists  and  horse-dealers,  bill 
discounters,  and  even  chimney-sweeps,  were  the 
chosen  friends  of  a  man  whose  genius  would  have 
secured  him  admission  to  a  palace,  and  made  him  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  dinner-table  of  nobles. 

The  unlimited  profusion  of  his  habits,  the  utter 
recklessness  of  his  expenditure,  and  his  inability  to 
discharge,  even  by  the  most  unwearied  attention  to 
his  pencil,  the  obligations  he  had  incurred,  speedily 
converted  him  into  a  squalid  fugitive,  hiding  him- 
self in  obscure  corners  of  the  town,  or  its  least- 
frequented  suburbs,  perpetually  apprehensive  of 
arrest,  and  betraying  in  his  manner  such  a  guilty 
dread,  that  his  lodgings  were  searched  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  forger,  w^hile  the  painter 
himself  took  flight,  mistaking  the  intruders  for 
sheriffs^  officers.  ^'  He  was  found,^^  says  Puseli,  '^  at 
another  time,  in  a  lodging  in  Somers  Town,  in  the 
following  extraordinary  circumstances  : — [His  infant 
child,  that  had  been  dead  nearly  three  weeks,  lay  in 
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its  coffin;]  in  one  corner  of  the  room  an  ass  and  foal 
stood  muncliing  barley-straw  [out  of  the  cradle ;] 
a  sow  and  pigs  were  solacing  themselves  in  the 
recess  of  an  old  cupboard;  and  himself  whistling 
over  a  beautiful  picture  that  he  was  finishing  at  his 
easel^  with  a  bottle  of  gin  hung  upon  one  side  and 
a  live  mouse  sitting  for  its  portrait  on  the  other/^ 
Allan  Cunningham,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
most  pathetic  portion  of  the  scene,  which  is  described 
in  the  passages  we  have  bracketed,  must  have  been 
sheer  invention. 

After  eluding  discovery  for  some  time,  Morland 
was  at  length  tracked  to  his  lair,  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  the  King^s  Bench,  where  he  still  exer- 
cised his  pencil,  consigning  its  productions  to  the 
pawnbroker,  and  expending  the  proceeds  in  drink. 
When  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  restored  him  to 
liberty,  the  painter,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  was 
the  mere  wreck  and  shattered  ruin  of  a  man, 
estranged  from  his  wife,  deserted  by  his  old 
associates,  depraved  in  mind,  and  debilitated  in  body. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  stricken  with  palsy,  and 
being  again  arrested,  he  was  carried  to  a  sponging- 
house,  where  he  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  his  dead 
energies  by  drinking  copiously  of  spirits,  was 
prostrated  by  a  fever,  and  after  a  brief  illness, 
perished  miserably  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  poor  wife,  whom  he  had  treated  with  culpable 
neglect,   and  who   appears   to   have    been   a  most 
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amiable  and  wortliy  woman,  was  laid  in  the  grave 
a  few  days  afterwards.  "A  more  deplorable  story 
than  Morland^s/^  as  Allan  Cunningham  justly 
remarks,  "  the  annals  of  genius  do  not  record.^^ 

Dramatist,  actor^  painter,  poet,  and  musician, 
Salvator  Eosa  was  as  remarkable  for  the  romance 
of  his  life,  as  for  the  versatility  of  his  genius.  Born 
in  the  midst  of  that  delicious  scenery  which  environs 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  divine  influences  of  nature 
in  her  loveliest  aspects  were  early  impressed  upon 
the  plastic  spirit  of  the  child,  whose  feet  were  con- 
stantly wandering  among  the  rocks  of  Baise,  the 
haunts  of  the  Sybils,  the  wastes  of  Solfaterra,  and 
along  those  romantic  shores,  where  the  sweet  song 
of  the  Syrens  had  mingled  of  old  with  the 
murmur  of  the  summer  sea.  The  humble  family, 
from  which  the  future  painter  sprang,  tracing  their 
poverty  to  a  profitless  pursuit  of  art,  determined  that 
Salvator  should  not  follow  the  profession  of  his 
forefathers  and  therefore  dedicated  him  to  the 
church.  But  nature  determined  otherwise,  and  the 
boy^s  invincible  bias  towards  art  was  shown  in  the 
charcoal  sketches  of  natural  scenery  with  which  he 
covered  the  walls  of  his  father^ s  house,  and  which 
he  stealthily  traced  on  the  pillars  of  the  church 
where  his  mother  worshipped.  Admitted,  however, 
into  the  venerable  college  of  the  Congregazione 
Somasca,  the  young  Salvator  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  classics  wij:h  enthusiasm,  storing  his   mind 
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witli  the  lore  of  antiquity,  and  unconsciously  accu- 
mulating subjects  for  the  future  exercise  of  his 
pencil.  But  passing  on  to  the  uncongenial  task  of 
mastering  the  subtleties  of  the  sophists,  his  poetic 
mind  recoiled  from  the  dialectic  exercitations  which 
were  imposed  upon  it ;  he  flew  for  refuge  to  the 
study  of  music,  was  expelled  the  college,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  returned  to  his  father's  nest  upon 
the  hill.  Music,  henceforth,  absorbed  his  thoughts, 
and  becoming  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
lute,  the  voice  and  instrument  of  the  light-hearted 
lyrist  were  heard,  on  many  a  moonlit  night,  mingling 
in  the  serenades  which  were  then  very  popular  in 
Naples.  It  so  happened,  that  Salvator's  eldest  sister 
was  married  to  an  artist  of  some  skill  and  more 
enthusiasm ;  and  as  he  watched  the  progress  of  his 
kinsman's  labours,  the  slumbering  love  of  art  was 
re-awakened,  the  old  rambling  propensities  came 
back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force,  and  collecting 
together  his  pencils,  palette,  and  portfolio,  he  re- 
visited the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  penetrated  to 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  was  captured 
by  a  troop  of  banditti,  and,  enamoured  of  their 
free  and  lawless  life,  continued  to  associate  with 
them  for  a  lengthened  period,  studying  nature  in 
her  sublimest  aspects,  and  man  in  his  most  pas- 
sionate and  least  sophisticated  moods.  On  his 
return  to  Naples,  Salvator  found  his  family  in  a 
wretched  state  of  poverty,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
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his  father  died  in  his  arms,  bequeathing  him,  as  a 
heritage,  the  care  and  support  of  a  helpless  family. 
What  could  he  do  ?  He  opened  the  portfolio  which 
had  been  his  companion  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
copied  in  oil  some  of  the  sketches  it  contained;  then, 
stealing  forth  at  night,  the  poor- artist  would  seek 
a  purchaser  for  his  landscapes  among  the  Jew  brokers 
in  the  Strada  della  Carita — the  "New  Cut"  of 
Naples.  And  so  he  struggled  on,  in  obscurity  and 
indigence,  until  an  accident  revealed  his  genius  to 
an  artist  then  in  the  very  noon-tide  of  his  fame. 
Passing  through  the  Strada  just  referred  to,  with  a 
princely  equipage,  according  to  his  wont,  Parmegiano 
was  struck  by  a  painting  on  a  broker^ s  stall,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Hagar  and  her  Child.  He 
enquired  who  was  the  artist ;  and  directed  his  pupils 
to  purchase  every  painting  they  could  meet  with 
from  the  same  easel.  The  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance cheered  the  heart  of  Sal  vat  or,  and  temporarily 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  pictures ;  but  as  Parme- 
giano departed  immediately  afterwards  for  Rome, 
that  glow  of  patronage  faded  rapidly  away.  Abso- 
lutely famine- stricken  at  home,  and  hopeless  of 
better  times  at  Naples,  Salvator,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  set  out  for  Rome,  entering  the  eternal  city 
foot-sore  and  destitute.  There  he  revelled  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian,  visited  every  site  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
incautiously   exposing   himself   to   the   malaria    of 
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some  of  the  infected  suburbs,  he  "was  prostrated  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  "  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room ;  '^ 
owed  his  recovery  from  fever  to  the  hand  of  charity, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could  gain  sufiicient  strength, 
quitted  Rome  poorer  and  sadder  even  than  he  had 
entered  it.  He  bent  his  steps  towards  home — God 
help  him  !  He  found  on  his  return  to  Naples,  that 
his  little  family  had  been  dispersed  by  destitution, 
and  that  he  had  no  longer  a  home  to  shelter  him. 
He  bore  up  against  it  all  bravely ;  applied  himself, 
as  of  old,  to  his  pencil;  and,  as  of  old,  struggled 
ineflPectually  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  by  its 
exercise.  The  clouds  lowered  more  darkly  and 
densely  than  ever  on  his  fate,  but,  in  the  hour  of 
deepest  gloom,  the  sun  broke  through  and  fringed 
their  edges  with  a  gleam  of  gold.  An  old  college- 
companion,  unexpectedly  promoted  to  the  honourable 
post  of  major-domo  in  the  establishment  of  Cardinal 
Bernaccia,  bethought  him  of  his  fellow- student, 
invited  Salvator  to  Eome,  assigned  him  apartments 
in  the  palace ;  and  when  the  Cardinal  set  out  upon 
a  visit  to  Viterbo,  our  artist  followed  in  his  sumptuous 
and  stately  train.  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
journey,  Salvator' s  powers  of  song  and  speech  were 
called  into  requisition,  and,  in  return,  the  Cardinal 
commissioned  him  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the 
episcopal  palace.  A  twelvemonth  was  thus  consumed 
at  Viterbo,  and  then  Salvator's  thoughts  reverted  to 
Naples,  and  he  hastened  back  to  the  city  of  Ms 
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childisli  love.  Still  labouring  at  Ms  easel,,  he  sent 
all  the  pictures  he  produced  to  Eome;  and  one 
among  the  rest^  the  Prometheus^  secured  him  the 
fame  for  which  he  thirsted.  For  the  third  time  he 
entered  the  seven-hilled  city,  hired  a  house  in  the 
Via  Babbuina,  and  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
artists,  poets,  and  musicians,  possessing  souls  con- 
genial with  his  own.  By  and  by  the  carnival  came 
on — it  was  the  carnival  of  1639 — and  towards  its 
close,  one  company  of  mummers,  and  one  actor  in 
that  company,  attracted  universal  observation.  So 
much  natural  humour — such  versatility  of  genius — 
such  true  dramatic  power — such  fire — such  flashes 
of  wit— such  gestures,  were  never  before  exhibited. 
Who  was  the  unrivalled  mime  ?  No  other  than  the 
young  Neapolitan  artist — the  incarnation  of  the 
gaiety  and  humour  of  his  countrymen.  The  Roman 
public  were  enraptured,  and  every  door  flew  open  to 
receive  an  actor  of  such  consummate  power,  who 
was  also  a  facile  improvisatore,  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  wedding  his  poetry  to  novel  and  characteristic 
melodies.  Private  theatricals,  just  then,  were  all 
the  vogue  in  Eome,  and  Salvator,  in  the  character 
of  Manager,  infused  into  his  prologues  an  amount  of 
wit,  and  biting  satire,  that  convulsed  his  audience, 
and  created  for  him  hosts  of  enemies.  These  were 
but  pastimes,  however,  for  painting  was  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and  herein  the  endearing  epithet  applied 
to  him  by  the  common  people  of  the  city,   "Our 
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Signer  Salvator/^  was  no  unimportant  testimony  to 
his  growing  fame.  At  the  receptions  of  the  artist, 
who  now  walked  about  Eome,  "  followed  by  a  servant 
with  a  silver-hafted  sword,  while  all  who  met,  gave 
way  to  him/^  men  of  genius,  wealth,  and  eminence, 
assembled  to  hear  him  improvise;  to  listen  to  the 
music  he  composed ;  or  to  admire  the  last  creations 
of  his  wonder-working  pencil.  Between  the  con- 
dition of  the  fever-smitten  artist,  languishing  on  a 
wretched  pallet  in  a  little  suburban  inn,  and  that 
of  "  Our  own  Salvator,^^  whose  society  was  coveted 
by  princes,  cardinals,  and  nobles, — how  wide  a  con- 
trast !  Meanwhile  great  events  were  happening 
in  Naples;  Masaniello^s  insurrection  had  broken 
out,  and  when  the  news  of  his  successes  reached 
his  great  countryman  at  Rome,  the  fiery  spirit  of 
the  Neapolitan  painter  kindled  into  a  flame,  and  he 
hastened  to  enroll  himself  in  the  "Company  of 
Death,^'  beneath  the  banner  of  the  young  fisherman 
of  Amalfi,  who  had  been  chosen  captain  of  the 
people.  When  Masaniello  was  butchered  by 
assassins,  and  the  insurrection  crushed,  Salvator 
Rosa  returned  to  Rome,  and  expressed  the  agitation 
of  his  heart,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes 
in  that  noble  poem,  "  La  Babilonia.-'^  The  poet 
and  the  patriot  blazed  out  in  every  line,  and  the 
satire  of  his  verse  was  only  exceeded  in  its  fierce 
bitterness  by  that  which  he  embodied  in  two 
remarkable  paintings  executed  just  at  that  period, 
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both  allegorical^  the  one  of  human  frailty,  and  the 
other  of  the  blind  caprice  of  fortune.  The  ready- 
witted  Romans  translated  the  allegory  freely ;  the 
pope  and  the  conclave  were  said  to  be  symbolised  in 
one  of  these  pictorial  satires  ;  the  Inquisition  began 
to  project  its  awful  shadow  over  the  painter^s 
path,  and  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
Prince  Giovanni  Carlo  de'  Medici_,  who  offered  the 
offending  artist  the  protection  of  his  brother,  the 
reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Salvator  might 
have  rotted  in  a  dungeon,  or  have  perished  igno- 
miniously  at  the  stake.  As  it  was,  he  retreated 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  open 
arms,  interchanging  hospitalities  with  the  principal 
nobility,  and  delighting  them  by  his  consummate 
powers  of  wit  and  improvisation.  But  the  eyes 
which  sparkled  approval  of  the  flashes  of  merriment 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  poet-painter,  at 
his  own  luxurious  board,  or  that  of  his  noble 
entertainers,  were  afflicted  with  a  weakness  of  vision 
when  they  met  the  artist  on  the  public  drives  of 
Florence,  and  nature^s  nobleman  was  unequivocally 
"cut^^  by  the  Tuscan  aristocracy  of  birth.  This 
did  not  escape  the  keen  perception  of  the  artist, 
who  thenceforth  barred  his  door  to  all  but  men  of 
genius,  wit,  or  worth.  He  instituted  an  Academy 
which  he  designated  the  Percossi,  and  in  concert 
with  its  members,  gave  a  series  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments at  the  Casino  di  San  Marco,  which  the 
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Cardinal,,  Leopold  de'  Medici,  lent  him  for  the 
purpose.  The  suppers  following  these  theatrical 
entertainments  were  held  in  an  artificial  bower, 
and  were  all  that  music,  poetry,  delicate  viands, 
and  sparkling  conversation  conld  render  them. 
The  munificent  spirit  of  Salvator  Rosa  usually 
prompted  him  to  play  the  host  on  these  occasions, 
and  a  laborious  application  to  the  easel  during 
the  day,  furnished  the  means  of  lavish  hospitality 
at  night. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  beautiful  young 
female,  whom  he  had  taken  as  a  model,  so  won 
upon  the  painter^s  heart,  that  after  first  occupying 
the  equivocal  position  of  governante  in  his  establish- 
ment, she  was  (though  long  subsequently)  united 
to  him  in  marriage  (m).  His  affection  for  the 
governante  appears  to  have  weaned  him  from  the 
gaieties  of  Florence,  and  he  retired  to  the  palace  of 
the  Maffei,  in  Volterra,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  study,  renewed  his  intercourse  with  nature,  and 
only  mingled  occasionally  in  those  social  circles  of 
which  he  was  the  idol  and  the  charm.  But  his 
thoughts  still  turned  to  Rome,  the  scene  of  his 
early  triumphs,  and  the  sphere  of  his  professional 
ambition.  Many  of  his  enemies  in  the  conclave 
were  dead,  and  time  had  partially  obliterated  the 
hostile  impressions  excited  by  his  two  great  satirical 
pictures ;  so  he  determined  on  returning  to  the 
eternal  city,  accompanied  by  his  governante^  and  by 
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a  son  wlio  had  been  born  to  him  at  Volterra.  He 
established  himself  in  a  princely  mansion  upon  the 
Monte  Pincio,  close  to  the  residences  of  Nicholas 
Poiissin_,  and  Claude  Lorraine,  in  the  midst  of 
unrivalled  works  of  art,  and  surrounded  by  objects 
consecrated  by  numberless  associations  of  historical 
grandeur.  Here  it  was  he  produced  those  pictures 
which  were  thought  worthy  of  being  constituted 
"  diplomatic  bribes  between  intriguing  cabinets,  and 
royal  presents  from  king  to  king ; "  and  here  he 
executed  that  great  battle-piece,  "in  painting 
which,"  he  said,  ''  his  head  was  as  full  of  slaughter 
and  uproar,  as  though  it  were  the  head  of  Alecto 
herself."  Wealth  poured  in  upon  him,  and  he 
dispensed  it  with  a  liberal  hand.  His  free  and 
noble  nature  delighted  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
necessitous;  and  the  friends  of  his  obscurity  were 
royally  welcomed  by  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
prosperity.  The  summer  evenings  found  him 
surrounded  in  his  walks  on  the  Pincio,  by  a  group 
of  splendid  notables,  fascinated  by  the  wit,  poetry, 
or  philosophy  of  his  fluent  speech ;  or  suborned  by 
his  enemies,  to  extract  occasion  for  calumny  from 
his  improvisations  or  critical  discourse.  For  envy 
dogged  his  steps,  and  poisoned  his  happiness;  until  at 
length,  the  proud  and  sensitive  artist  gave  utterance 
to  his  wrath  and  scorn  in  a  satire  {L'Invidia)  which 
for  a  time  at  least,  silenced  and  confounded  his 
malignant  calumniators.     To  purify  his  mind  of  the 
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bitterness  of  feeling,  thus  engendered,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  "  assist "  at  the  nuptials  of  the  heir 
apparent  of  Tuscany  with  Marguerite  d^  Orleans, 
which  were  solemnised  at  Florence  in  1661;  and  was 
also  warmly  pressed  to  honour  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Innspruck  with  his  presence,  which,  however,  he 
declined.  It  was  during  this  sojourn  at  Florence 
that  the  prodigality  of  the  great  Neapolitan  received 
a  salutary  check  by  the  homely  agency  of  a  no  less 
homely  moralist.  As  the  lesson  which  was  taught 
appears  to  have  exercised  a  permanent  influence  on 
the  artistes  mind,  and  to  have  induced  him  to 
accumulate  and  economise,  we  must  claim  to  be 
indulged  in  the  repetition  of  Lady  Morgan^s  lively 
version  of  the  story.  In  the  household  of  Salvator's 
host,  Paolo  Minucci,  it  seems  there  dwelt  a  shrewd- 
witted  cook,  whose  natural  humour  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  artist,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  epithet  of  the  "grimy  philosopher,"  and  fre- 
quently encountered  him  in  a  combat  of  wit.  In 
one  of  these  encounters,  the  cook  slily  indulged  in 
some  home-thrusts  at  Salvator^s  notorious  extrava- 
gance in  pecuniary  matters.  The  painter  parried 
the  blow  by  justifying  his  contempt  of  wealth  on 
philosophical  principles  and  laughingly  concluded 
his  argument  by  observing,  "  One  thing  is  certain, 
my  grimy  philosopher,  that  in  the  hour  I  have 
fooled  away  with  you,  I  might  have  earned  a 
hundred  scudi."     The  cook  perceived  the  value  of 
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the  admission  and  improved  upon  tlie  opportunity, 
by  asking  Salvator  in  wliat  stead  his  philosophy 
would  stand  him^  if  he  should  lose  his  voice  by  a 
cold,  his  hand  by  an  accident,  or  his  leg  by  a  fall  ? 
"Where  then,^^  said  he,  "would  be  our  famous 
Signer  Rosa  ?  Signer  Rosa,  the  improvisatore ! 
Signer  Rosa,  the  marvellous  painter !  Signer  Rosa, 
the  poet  and  actor !  No,  marry,  it  would  then  be 
Signer  Rosa,  the  cripple!  Signer  Rosa,  the  pauper! 
Signer  Rosa,  the  mendicant.  Santa  Madre !  I  see 
him  now  standing  at  the  porch  of  one  of  our  holy 
churches  with  his  staff  and  his  begging-box,  stunning 
the  good  devotees  as  they  pass,  with  Carita,  Signori 
Crisiiani  miei !  Philosophy,  in  sooth  !  I  never  yet 
could  see  the  beauty  of  that  philosophy  which  leads 
to  the  staff  and  the  begging-box/^  The  cook  having 
thus  rounded  his  period,  wiped  his  greasy  face  and 
went  about  his  business.  But  when  Minucci  returned 
to  his  house  again,  after  some  hours'  absence, he  found 
Salvator,  with  crossed  arms  and  dangling  legs,  seated 
pensively  on  the  marble  slab  where  he  had  left  him 
on  going  abroad  :  and  on  inquiry  he  discovered  that 
his  half-witted  (?)  cook  had  done  more  by  an  image 
than  all  the  learned  and  sage  friends  of  Salvator 
had  been  able  to  effect  by  reiterated  counsels  of 
economical  reform. 

On  returning  to  Rome,  Salvator  resumed  the 
exercise  of  his  pencil,  which  he  had  laid  aside  during 
his  holiday  at  Florence,  and  produced  a  series  of 
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pictures^  with   one   of  which  (^^The  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline '')  he  identified  his  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
fame.     During  a  residence   of  thirty  years  in  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  the  great  painter  had  been 
jealously  excluded  from  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
and  debarred  from  every  opportunity  of  achieving  a 
distinction  for  which  he  thirsted, — that  of  enriching 
some  public  edifice  at  Rome  with  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions  of  his  pencil.     That   opportunity  was    at 
length  afforded  him,  and  having  been  commissioned 
to   paint   an    altar-piece    for    the    church   of    San 
Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  he  devoted  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  and  body  to  the  task,  secluding  himself 
from  society  and  even  neglecting  the  proper  means 
of  sustenance.      The  delicate   organisation   of  the 
painter   could   not   withstand   this   strain   upon  its 
powers.     He  completed  the  work,  but  was  shattered 
by  the  intensity  of  the  effort  and  the  excitement 
which  attended  it.      Mental  despondency,  physical 
debility,  and  the  consciousness  of  faihng  faculties, 
clouded  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.     Wretched 
empirics  aggravated  the  bodily  sufferings  they  were 
incompetent  to  cure,  and  about  three  years  and  a 
half  after  the  completion  of  the  altar-piece  above 
alluded  to,   Salvator  Eosa  laid  his  head  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  wife,  and  breathed  out  his  soul  in  the 
presence   of    a    group   of    sorrowing    friends,   who 
reverenced  his  genius  and  tenderly  loved  the  native 
goodness  of  his  heart. 
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Agostino  Tassi^  of  Perugia^  a  pupil  of  Paul 
Brill,  was  famous  as  a  painter  and  infamous  as  a 
man.  He  was  condemned  to  tlie  galleys  at  Leghorn, 
and  obtaining  a  remission  of  the  severer  portion  of 
his  sentence,  prosecuted  his  art  with  such  ardour 
that  he  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter  of 
sea  views,  finding,  in  the  objects  and  characters  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
for  his  pencil,  which  he  represented  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  nature.  Another  painter  of  equal  ability 
and  infamy  was  Pietro  Mulier,  better  known,  from 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  as  II  Tempesta.  He 
married  the  sister  of  another  artist  (named  Tem- 
pestino,  from  a  similar  predilection  for  depicting 
the  terrors  of  the  tempest,)  and  procured  the 
assassination  of  his  wife  in  order  to  remove  an 
obstacle  which  prevented  the  gratification  of  his 
passion  for  another  lady,  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  in  Genoa;  but  the  sentence  being  commuted 
to  five  years^  imprisonment,  he  occupied  himself 
during  his  incarceration  in  painting  storm,  pieces, 
which  perhaps  did  not  more  truly  reflect  the  wild 
and  perturbed  grandeur  of  the  convulsions  of  nature, 
than  the  angry  and  tumultuous  workings  of  his  own 
dark  and  distempered  soul.  When  the  French 
bombarded  Genoa,  the  Doge  ordered  the  prisons  to 
be  opened,  fearing  the  inmates  would  perish  in  the 
conflagration  which  threatened  them,  and  B  Tem- 
pesta escaped  to  a  neighbouring  duchy. 
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A  romantic  story  is  told  of  Grimaldi,  tlie  Bolo- 
gnese  artist,  whicli  will  form  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  foregoing.  A  Sicilian  nobleman,  a  fugitive 
from  Messina  in  consequence  of  the  political  con- 
vulsions in  that  country,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome 
with  his  daughter,  and  both  were  in  circumstances 
of  deep  distress.  Their  miserable  habitation  being 
directly  opposite  the  residence  of  Grimaldi,  their 
poverty  attracted  his  attention  and  excited  his  sym- 
pathy. Learning  their  history,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  them  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  their 
feelings,  he  was  accustomed  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
their  humble  habitation  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  to  throw  in  a 
purse  of  money  and  stealthily  withdraw.  Penetrated 
with  a  desire  to  discover  his  benefactor,  the  Sicilian 
concealed  himself  on  one  occasion  near  the  door, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  artist  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  and  gave  expression  to  his  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Grimaldi,  it  is  added,  brought  the 
strangers  to  his  house,  and  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  them  till  his  death. 

Vasari  relates  a  strange  story  of  Paolo  Uccello. 
This  artist  had  been  commissioned  to  execute  a 
fresco  above  the  portal  of  a  church,  and  while 
the  work  was  in  progress  he  carefully  concealed 
it  from  the  pubhc  gaze.  A  brother  artist,  Donato, 
happened  to  be  abroad  one  morning  early,  and  saw 
Uccello  uncovering  his  picture.     Casually  inquiring 
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of  Donato  his  opinion  of  tlie  work,  tlie  artist  received 
from  his  friend  the  following  reply: — '^^  Why,  Paolo  ! 
thou  art  uncovering  thy  picture  just  at  the  very  time 
when  thou  shouldst  be  shutting  it  up  from  the  sight 
of  all ! ''  "  These  words  so  grievously  affected  the 
painter/^  writes  Vasari,  "that  perceiving  himself 
likely  to  incur  derision  instead  of  the  glory  that  he  had 
hoped  for  from  this  his  last  labour,  and  not  having 
the  courage  to  show  himself  fallen,  as  he  felt  himself 
to  be,  he  would  no  more  leave  his  house,  but  shut 
himself  up,  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
perspective,  which  kept  him  in  poverty  and  depres- 
sion to  the  day  of  his  death/^  What  abundant 
materials  to  illustrate  an  essay  on  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disease  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  artists !  (n) 

Horatio  Paulin,  a  Dutch  artist,  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Descamps  as  being  noted  for  painting  licen- 
tious altar-pieces,  "  set  on  foot,-*'  Walpole  tells  us,  "  a 
kind  of  promiscuous  crusado  to  the  Holy  Land,^'  the 
pilgrims  being  stored  with  crosses,  relics,  &c.,  and 
on  the  road  made  many  proselytes  of  both  sexes.  A 
baker's  wife  in  particular  was  so  devout,  that  she 
thought  it  a  meritorious  action  to  plunder  her  hus- 
band of  his  plate,  that  she  might  equip  herself  for 
the  pilgrimage.  When  the  caravan  was  furnished 
by  theft,"  adds  Walpole  with  a  touch  of  characte- 
ristic sarcasm,  "  one  may  easily  conceive  why  its 
apostle  painted  indecent  altar-pieces." 
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There  is  much  eventful  incident  in  the  life  of 
Karl  Van  Mander,  who  was  both  a  painter  and 
a  poet,  and  falling  in  love  with  a  charming  girl 
of  eighteen;  poor  in  circumstances_,  but  rich  in  all 
sweet  and  noble  qualities,  married  her,  regardless 
of  the  war  which  was  then  ravaging  Flanders. 
Driven  from  Meulebeke  by  the  horrors  of  this  war, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Courtrai ;  the  plague  break- 
ing out  there,  he  fled  to  Bruges;  but  on  the  way 
thither  was  encountered  by  a  gang  of  thieves,  who 
stripped  his  wife  and  children  of  all  they  possessed, 
even  to  the  clothing  of  the  infant  which  the  mother 
carried  in  her  arms.  ^'  Luckily,  one  of  the  bandits 
threw  away  an  old  garment,  in  which  Van  Mander 
wrapped  himself,  and,  as  luckily,  his  wife,  searching 
the  pocket,  found  a  piece  of  gold  which  the  robber  had 
unwittingly  left  there.  This  put  the  painter  in  good 
humour  j  he  consoled  his  wife  by  telling  her  that  he 
would  paint  at  Bruges  to  obtain  wherewith  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves,  and  ended  by  taking  the 
infant  from  her  arms,  dancing  and  singing  with 
all  his  might,  ^une  chanson  joyeuse/  so  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  laughter  in  the  midst  of 
her  tears.  In  this  plight  they  reached  the  city. 
But  his  adventures  were  not  at  an  end ;  the  plague 
attacked  this  place  of  refuge  also ;  death  appeared 
in  its  most  hideous  forms,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
kept  the  city  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety. 
Finding   that    no   tranquillity  was    to   be    enjoyed 
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in  a  country  ravaged  by  soldiers^  and  afflicted  by 
heaven;  he  determined  to  seek  peace  and  security 
in  the  United  Provinces/^  He  therefore  removed 
to  Haarlem  and  afterwards  to  Zevenbergen,  from 
whence  he  went  finally  to  reside  at  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  was  overtaken  by  illness  and  killed  by  a 
quack.  His  sorrowing  family  crowned  him  wdth 
laurel  in  his  coffin,  and  three  hundred  friends  and 
amateurs  followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  romance  of  Pierino  della  Vaga^s  life  com- 
menced in  his  cradle.  His  mother  died  of  the 
plague  when  he  was  but  two  months  old,  and 
he  was  suckled  by  a  goat,  until  his  father 
took  a  second  wife — a  widow,  whose  husband  and 
children  had  also  perished  of  the  plague,  and  who 
completed  the  nursing  of  the  child.  As  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  to  leave  home,  Pierino  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  apothecary,  but  the  occupation 
proving  irksome  to  him,  he  was  taken  as  a  shop- 
boy  by  the  painter  Andrea  de^  Ceri.  The  boy^s 
rapid  progress  in  art  demanding  a  more  accom- 
plished master,  he  was  transferred  to  the  bottega 
of  Hidolfo  Ghirlandajo.  While  Pierino  was  dih- 
gently  prosecuting  his  studies  under  the  latter 
artist,  the  Florentine  painter,  Vaga,  paid  a  visit  to 
his  native  city  and  prevailed  upon  the  youth  to 
visit  Rome.  Destitute  of  means,  he  lived  here  in 
a  state  of  great  poverty,  engaged  in  drudgery 
during  one  half  of  the  day,  in  order  that  he  might 
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devote  the  other  half  and  some  portion  of  the  night 
to  studying  design.  Thus  he  became  so  thoroughly- 
conversant  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure 
that  his  ability  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  his 
brother  artists,  and  their  noble  patrons,  and  he  was 
commissioned  by  RaflPaelle  to  assist  in  the  decoration 
of  the  papal  loggie.  Other  commissions  followed, 
and  his  expanding  reputation  only  served  to  stimu- 
late the  artistes  energy  and  genius.  In  1525,  Pierino 
married,  and  two  years  afterwards  occurred  the 
memorable  sack  of  Eome,  when  our  artist,  his  wife 
and  infant  daughter,  were  captured  by  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  and  so  large  a  sum  of  money  ^  demanded 
for  their  ransom,  as  to  beggar  the  painter  by  its 
payment.  As  art  could  no  longer  find  a  mart  for 
its  productions  in  Eome,  Pierino  repaired  to  Genoa, 
and  from  thence  to  Pisa,  executing  various  important 
works  in  each  of  those  cities,  and  building  a  house 
in  the  latter  with  a  view  to  provide  himself  with  an 
asylum  for  his  old  age.  When  the  horrors  of  the  sack 
had  ceased  to  be  remembered,  and  Rome  had  resumed 
its  old  aspect,  Pierino  returned  to  the  metropolis 
of  art,  and  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  commissions, 
from  the  decoration  of  the  Sala  Regia,  in  the  Vatican, 
down  to  painting  pennons  for  trumpeters,  standards 
for  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  banners,  canopies, 
copes  and  screens,  for  various  religious  brotherhoods ; 
pressing  into  his  service  most  of  the  clever  young 
artists  of  Rome.     The  labours  he  had  undertaken. 
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however^  were  too  extensive  for  any  one  man  to 
execute.  Night  and  day  Ms  time  was  occupied  in 
making  designs,  and  lie  was  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  painters^  sculptors,  masters  in  stucco, 
carvers  of  wood,  gilders,  embroiderers,  seamsters, 
artists  and  workmen,  in  a  word,,  of  every  kind,  by 
whom  bis  mind  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  turmoil, 
inasmuch  that  he  never  had  an  hour  of  repose.  The 
few  leisure  minutes  he  could  steal  from  these 
engrossing  employments,  were  spent  convivially,  in 
the  society  of  his  friends,  at  a  tavern,  "  which  was  a 
place,"  Vasari  tells  us,  "  that  Pierino  never  failed  to 
frequent  in  whatsoever  city  he  might  be  abiding. 
Here  then  he  would  sit,  that  appearing  to  him  to  be 
the  true  beatitude  of  this  world,  the  best  happiness 
of  life,  and  the  only  perfect  repose  from  his  labours.'^ 
Not  unnaturally,  his  life  was  terminated  with  tragical 
suddenness.  While  conversing  with  a  friend,  near 
his  own  house,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  dropped  down  dead  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Michael  Angelo  Amoreghi,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Caravaggio,  may  be  classed 
among  the  heroes  of  ruffianly  romance.  An  expert 
swordsman,  his  weapon  was  as  much  an  object  of 
apprehension  to  his  rivals  as  his  pencil.  He  struck 
one  of  his  own  friends  dead  with  a  racket  in  a  tennis 
court ;  and  during  a  residence  at  Malta,  where  his 
genius  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
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investiture  of  the  Cross  from  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Master,  his  turbulent  spirit  plunged  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  nobleman,  whom  he  fought  and 
wounded,  for  which  offence  he  was  imprisoned.  His 
audacity  enabled  him  to  escape  to  Syracuse,  and 
from  thence  to  Naples,  where  his  fiery  temper 
involved  him  in  a  combat  with  some  soldiers,  by 
whom  he  was  wounded.  Taking  refuge  in  a  felucca, 
bound  for  Kome,  he  was  arrested  by  mistake  at  one 
of  the  ports  at  which  the  vessel  touched,  and  on 
regaining  his  liberty,  discovered  the  felucca  had  set 
sail,  and  with  it  had  also  vanished  all  the  property 
he  possessed.  He  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  on 
foot  towards  Rome,  experienced  a  coup-de-soleil, 
which  terminated  in  brain  fever,  and  the  son  of  the 
stone  mason  of  Caravaggio  closed  his  life  in  as 
indifferent  circumstances  as  he  commenced  it,  at 
Porto  Ercoli,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

Jean  Kupetzki  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  living 
at  Porsine  on  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and  earning 
their  livelihood  by  weaving.  Jean  was  brought  up 
to  his  father^s  business,  to  which  he  had  an  invincible 
dislike,  and  accordingly  ran  away  from  home  at 
fifteen.  Begging  his  way  from  door  to  door,  chance 
conducted  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  Count  de 
Czobor,  with  whom  a  painter  of  Lucerne,  named 
Claus,  was  at  that  time  staying.  The  little  vagrant 
observed  the  works  of  this  artist  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  produce  some- 
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thing  similar^  lie  traced  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on 
the  wall  some  ornamental  designs  with  so  mnch 
spirit  and  precision^  that  the  painter  and  his  patron 
were  equally  surprised.  Nor  was  their  astonishment 
lessened  when,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Count, 
young  Kupetzki  assured  the  noble  querist,  that  he 
had  never  received  a  single  lesson  in  drawing  from 
a  master,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  an  internal 
impulse  alone,  for  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed. 
The  Count  generously  resolved  to  befriend  the  boy, 
and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Claus,  defraying 
beforehand,  from  his  own  purse,  the  charges  for  his 
protegees  maintenance  and  instruction. 

Kupetzki  returned  to  Yienna  with  his  new  master, 
and  continued  to  study  under  him  for  three  years, 
after  which,  believing  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  should  imp  his  own  wings  for  flight,  he  set  out 
for  Venice.  But  neither  in  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
nor  in  Rome,  could  the  unfriended  painter  obtain 
any  employment  for  his  pencil;  and,  once  more 
reduced  to  solicit  alms,  he  entered  a  little  public- 
house  for  that  purpose,  where  his  deplorable  con- 
dition attracted  the  notice  of  a  Swiss  painter,  who 
procured  for  the  wandering  mendicant  an  engage- 
ment with  a  brother  artist,  whose  mot-d^ordre,  like 
that  of  Giordano^ s  father,  was  Fa  presto !  and 
Kupetzki  obeyed  the  injunction  to  the  letter,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  dashed  off  in  one  day  nine  copies  of 
a  given  subject.     But  just  as  he  was  acquiring  both 
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money  and  reputation,  he  was  stretched  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness,  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  In  the  mean  time  his  productions  reached 
the  public  through  the  hands  of  a  crafty  picture- 
dealer,  who  obtained  high  prices  for  them,  but 
sedulously  concealed  the  artistes  name.  Prince 
Stanislaus  Sobieski,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
Rome,  was  a  warm  admirer  and  liberal  purchaser  of 
Kupetzki's  works,  but  could  not  succeed  in  discover- 
ing from  whose  pencil  they  emanated;  until  the 
accidental  sight  of  a  picture  which  the  artist  had 
gratefully  presented  to  his  medical  attendant,  and 
which  he,  in  his  turn,  had  presented  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  disclosed  the  secret  to  the  Prince, 
and  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  painter. 
Kupetzki's  fame  soon  spread ;  commissions  flowed 
in  upon  him,  and  the  son  of  the  poor  weaver,  on  his 
return  to  Vienna,  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
the  Prince  de  Lichtenstein,  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
that  nobleman^s  palace,  where  the  artist  might  pass 
his  days  happily  among  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  great 
masters,  and  kindle  his  enthusiasm,  when  it  flagged, 
by  the  inspiration  which  their  productions  were 
calculated  to  excite.  This  off'er,  Kupetzki^s  love  of 
freedom  induced  him  to  decline,  and  we  next  find 
him  on  the  eve  of  revisiting  the  home  of  his  early 
days,  from  which  he  had  departed  a  fugitive,  when 
he  received  the  intelHgence  of  his  father^s  death 
accompanied  by  the  consolatory  assurance  that   the 
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old  man  had  forgiven  botli  the  flight  and  men- 
dicancy of  his  truant  son.  Abont  the  same  time, 
also,  our  artist  obtained  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
first  master  Clans,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
affection  af  a  son,  and  who,  in  dying,  had  left  behind 
him  a  daughter  of  considerable  personal  beauty. 
Full  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  old  instructor,  and  not  untouched, 
it  is  easy  to  believe,  by  the  charms  of  the  orphan 
girl,  Kupetzki  wooed  and  won  her;  and  if  the 
troubles  of  his  early  life  were  great,  those  which 
resulted  from  his  union  were  greater.  His  wife 
possessed,  as  we  have  said,  great  personal  attractions, 
was  not  unaware  of  her  beauty,  and  loved  admira- 
tion ;  while  the  husband,  loving  her  "  not  wisely,  but 
too  well,^^  did  not  escape  the  curse  of  jealousy.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  sources  of  disunion.  He  was 
prudent  and  industrious;  she,  thoughtless  and 
prodigal ;  he  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  she  a  rigid 
Catholic;  and  the  infelicities  of  his  married  life 
weighed  heavily  upon  a  mind  naturally  sensitive  and 
easily  thrown  off  its  balance. 

While  the  Czar  Peter  was  at  Carlsbad,  Kupetzki 
was  sent  for  thither  by  the  autocrat,  who  invited 
him  to  return  with  him  to  St.  Petersburgh;  but 
this  invitation  our  artist  declined,  and,  after  a 
professional  visit  to  Leipsic,  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  found  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  A 
transitory  ray  of  domestic  happiness  seems  to  have 
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played  upon  the  painter^s  home,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  heavier  shadow  than  had  yet  fallen  upon  it. 
He  discovered  the  existence  of  an  intrigue  between 
his  wife  and  the  resident  envoy  of  a  foreign  court, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy.  The  misguided  woman  confessed  her 
guilt,  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  two  days,  in  which  to 
complete  the  final  arrangements  of  her  household, 
before  separating  from  her  husband.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  stipulated,  she  presented  herself 
before  him,  bathed  in  tears,  and  breathing  a  fare- 
well, full  of  mournful  and  contrite  tenderness.  With 
the  New  Testament  in  her  hand,  she  recommended 
her  infant  son  to  the  pious  and  affectionate  teaching 
of  his  father,  thanked  him  for  having  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  errors  of  her  own  creed,  and  prayed  him 
to  instruct  her  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  his. 
Poor  Kapetzki  was  not  proof  against  the  fluent  tears 
and  the  well-feigned  repentance  of  his  erring  wife. 
He  forgave  her  all  that  had  passed,  and  again  received 
her  into  his  confidence  and  affection. 

There  was  strength  as  well  as  weakness  in  the 
nature  of  our  painter.  When  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  appointment  of  Premier  Painter  to 
His  Majesty,  and  had  left  to  the  artist  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  own  conditions,  Kupetzki^s  reply  to  the 
nobleman  who  had  communicated  the  gracious 
message  to  him,  was  couched  in  these  words : — ''  Tell 
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his  Majesty  tliat  I  humbly  thank  him  for  the  honour 
he  has  done  me,  but  that  I  crave  permission  to 
decline  it.  I  have  firmly  resolved  to  be  dependent 
on  no  m.an,  and  the  only  favour  I  require  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  is  permission  and  protection 
for  my  wife  and  family,  in  the  worship  of  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences.^^ 
The  reply  was  faithfully  delivered  to  the  Emperor, 
who  merely  rejoined  with  bitter  brevity,  "  Kupetzki 
is  a  clever  artist,  but — a  fool/^  Prince  Eugene^s 
commentary  on  the  artistes  refusal  of  the  proffered 
honour  was  conceived  in  a  better  spirit.  "  Unas- 
suming as  you  are/^  he  remarked  to  Kupetzki,  one 
day  as  he  watched  the  artist  at  his  easel,  "  I  find 
you  are  a  happier  man  than  many  of  the  so-called 
great,  who,  in  a  life  agitated  by  inquietudes,  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  envious.^^ 

Some  time  after  this  incident,  a  brother  artist,  who 
was  also  a  Lutheran,  warned  Kupetzki,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  that  a  design  was  entertained 
of  bringing  himself  and  family  under  the  ban  of  the 
Inquisition;  and,  without  pausing  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  malicious  and  groundless 
assertion,  our  timid  artist  fled  from  Vienna  to 
Nuremberg,  where  he  remained  some  time,  courted 
and  honoured  by  the  citizens  and  noblesse ;  and 
where  he  received,  and  declined  an  invitation  from 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
to  visit  their  respective  courts. 
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The  death  of  his  son,  in  whom  he  had  garnered  up 
his  heart,  and  who  had  become  the  hope  and  consola- 
tion of  his  life,  broke  down  a  spirit  naturally  sensitive 
and  delicate.  He  had  anticipated  for  this — his  only 
— child,  a  brilliant  career;  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  youth,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
when  lie  died,  were  such  as  to  give  the  fairest  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  So  inconsolable  was  Kupetzki 
after  this  "  distressful  stroke,^^  that  he  refused  to 
permit  the  interment  of  the  corpse,  nourishing  a 
sort  of  frenzied  belief  in  the  possibility  of  its  restora- 
tion to  life,  and  it  was  at  length  secretly  buried, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  grief- stricken  old  man. 
For  long  afterwards,  his  mind  was  so  entirely  possessed 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  bereavement  he 
had  sustained,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  see  visions, 
in  one  of  which  his  distempered  fancy  beheld  his  son 
seated  in  heaven  and  crowned  with  an  aureole. 
It  soothed  his  sorrow  and  tranquillised  his  mind  to 
transfer  this  vision  to  canvas,  which  he  did  with  his 
accustomed  skill,  and  presented  the  picture,  when 
completed,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Nuremberg, 
annexing  to  the  gift  but  one  condition,  that  if  ever 
they  parted  with  the  work,  the  sum,  for  which  it 
might  be  sold,  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
of  the  city. 

Borne  down  with  sorrow,  and  afflicted  by  the 
indiscretions  of   his  wife,   Kupetzki  dragged  on  a 

painful  existence,  for  a  further  term  of  seven  years 
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after  the  loss  of  his  son^  until  death  delivered  him 
in  1740  from  much  mental  suflPering,  and  from  a 
complication  of  disorders^  which  he  supported,  says 
his  pupil  and  biographer,  with  the  patient  fortitude 
of  a  true  christian.  The  mendicant  weaver-boy  from 
the  wilds  of  Bohemia,  who  had  begged  his  bread 
from  door  to  door, — the  painter  of  royal  and  imperial 
portraits,  upon  whose  shoulder  the  jewelled  hand  of 
an  Emperor  had  often  familiarly  rested, — the  seer 
of  visions,  which  were  so  palpable  to  his  mind^s  eye 
that  he  gave  them  form  and  colour  on  the  canvas, 
slept  his  last  sleep  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  in  the  narrow  house  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  his  beloved  son. 

A  pretty  little  romance  might  be  constructed  out 
of  the  life  of  the  Portuguese  artist,  Francesco 
Yieira;  the  ingredients  of  love,  enterprise,  and 
adventure,  having  entered  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition. Vieira  was  a  native  of  Lisbon.  A  childish 
friendship  which  he  was  permitted  to  contract  with 
the  Dona  Ignez  Elena  de  Lima,  a  young  lady  of 
noble  extraction,  blossomed,  as  such  childish  friend- 
ships are  ver}^  apt  to  do,  into  affection,  and  his 
passion  for  his  old  playmate  abode  with  him  through 
boyhood,  and  became  a  fixed  principle  in  his  youth. 
Visiting  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  Marquess  of 
Abrantes,  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  the  youthful 
lover  determined  upon  becoming  an  artist.  He 
laboured  for  seven  years  in  the  pursuit  of  his  adopted 
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profession,  and  then,  having  gained  the  first  prize  in 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  returned  to  Portugal,  and 
hastened  to  convince  the  lady  of  his  love  that  she 
still  occupied  the  supreme  and  sole  possession  of  his 
heart.  Her  parents  welcomed  the  young  artist  to 
their  villa  on  the  Tagus,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
suspected  the  secret  of  his  attachment.  For  a  period, 
therefore,  all  was  sunshine,  but  much  too  brilliant  to 
be  durable.  His  passion  for  the  Dona  Ignez  was 
made  known  to  her  family,  whose  indignation  at  the 
temerity  of  the  artist  in  thinking  of  mingling  his 
plebeian  blood  with  the  'pur  sangre  which  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  the  house  of  Lima,  expressed  itself  in 
the  expulsion  of  Vieira  from  the  villa  on  the  Tagus, 
and  in  the  consignment  of  the  young  lady  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Anna,  where  she  was  compelled  to 
take  the  veil.  The  painter,  though  discomfited,  did 
not  despair.  He  nerved  himself,  like  the  shepherd 
in  Arcadia,  with  the  reflection, 

"  Ch'  ebbe  si  largo  e  si  famoso  cainpo 
Di  mostrar  la  sua  fede." 

He  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  entreated 
the  interference  of  the  king,  for  whom  he  had  exe- 
cuted some  commissions  after  his  return  from  Italy ; 
but  the  monarch,  though  troubled  with  no  qualms 
of  conscience  about  bestowing  his  own  afi'ections  on 
the  inmates  of  a  nunnery,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
sanction  Vieira^s  sacrilegious  passion.     Unsuccessful 
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in  Lisbon^  our  artist  repaired  to  Rome,  and  carried 
his   petition   to   the   successor   of   St.    Peter.     His 
holiness  gave  it  his  favourable  consideration,    and 
issued  a  commission  to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon^  com- 
manding an  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.     The  result  of  that  was  also  favourable  to  the 
painter's  prayer,  and  a  papal  bull  annulled  the  re- 
ligious vows  of  the  nun,  and  sanctioned  her  union 
withA^ieira.     But  here,  again,  another  obstacle  rose 
up  :  our  artist  had  neglected  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  civil  power  in  Portugal  before  the  issue 
of  the  bull,  and,  for  this  neglect,  was  punishable  by 
the  forfeiture  of  his  property.     He   was   therefore 
recommended  to  remain  in  Rome  until  the  matter 
should  be  forgotten  in  Lisbon;  and  his  sojourn  in  the 
former  city  was  prolonged  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  received  as  a  member  into  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke.     At  length  he  returned  to  Portugal  to 
claim  the  bride  whom  he  had  loved  so  perseveringly, 
and  for  whom  he  had  ventured  so  much.     She  was 
still  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Sta.  Anna,  where 
her  friends  kept  a  watchful   eye   over    her    safety. 
To   this   convent  her  lover  obtained  access  in  the 
disguise  of  a  bricklayer,  discovered  her  position  in 
the  building,  and,  like  a  skilful  strategist,  opened  a 
communication   with   her,    and  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  further  her  escape,  which  was  accomplished 
on  horseback,  and  in  male  attire,  with  all  the  breath- 
less haste,  and  hot  pursuit,  of  which  Mrs.  Browning 
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has  given  us  so  vivid  a  picture  in  the  "Ehyme  of 
the  Duchess  May  :^^ 

"  Fast  and  faiu  the  bridal  train,  along  the  night-storm  rode  amain, 
Wild  the  steeds  of  lord  and  serf  struck  their  hoofs  out  on  the  turf, 
In  the  pauses  of  the  rain. 

Fast  and  fain,  the  kinsman's  train,  aloug  the  storm  pursued  amain, 
Steed  on  steed-track,  dashing  off — thickening,  doubling,  hoof  on 
hoof. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  rain. 

And  the  bridegroom  led  the  flight,  on  his  red  roan  steed  of  might. 
And  the  bride  lay  on  his  arm,  still  as  if  she  feared  no  harm. 

Smiling  out  into  the  night." 

Vieira  was  wounded  in  his  flight  by  one  of  his 
pursuersj  a  brother  of  his  bride,  an  injury  which  he 
afterwards  avenged,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  relate, 
by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  assailant  when 
reduced  to  beggary  in  after  years.  The  fugitives, 
we  ought  to  add,  succeeded  in  reaching  an  adjoining 
bishopric,  where  they  were  married  under  the  papal 
dispensation.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  their  union  endured  for 
five  and  forty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  death  having  deprived  him  of  the  Doiia 
Ignez,  he  laid  aside  his  pencil,  retired  to  a  retreat 
called  Beato  Antonio,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  in  acts  of  charity,  in  meditation,  and  devo- 
tion j  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  "  with  good 
men^s  praises  for  his  epitaph." 

Some  romantic  circumstances  connected  with  the 
childhood  of  Gaspard  Netscher  must  not  be 
excluded  from  the  present  chapter.     His  father  had 
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followed  the  calling  of  a  sculptor  in  Stutgard,  and 
dying,  left  his  widow  and  four  young  children 
unprovided  for.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
bereaved  family,  the  city  they  inhabited  was  a  prey 
to  the  horrors  of  war.  The  poor  woman,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  children,  fled 
from  Stutgard,  and  succeeded,  though  with  some 
difiSculty,  in  reaching  a  fortified  chateau,  which  was 
reported  to  be  impregnable.  This,  however,  was 
invested  by  the  enemy,  and  its  little  garrison  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  by  famine.  The  two  elder 
children  of  Madame  Netscher  perished  during  the 
siege,  and  their  unhappy  mother  effected  her  escape 
from  the  beleaguered  house  during  the  night,  carrying 
the  future  artist,  then  an  infant  two  years  old,  in 
her  arms,  and  leading  another  helpless  little  child 
by  the  hand;  and,  in  this  way,  the  poor  widow 
travelled  to  Arnheim,  where  she  obtained  an  asylum. 
Hans  Hemmelinck^s  deficiency  of  moral  courage, 
or  of  moral  principle,  operated,  like  adversity,  in 
acquainting  him  "with  strange  bed-fellows.^^  He 
enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and  being  attacked 
with  a  severe  illness,  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  at  Bruges,  where,  receiving 
no  more  considerate  treatment  than  the  vilest  of  his 
comrades,  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  thoughtless 
dissipation  of  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  his  health 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  he 
painted  a  few  small  pictures,  partly  as  a  means  of 
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recreation,  and  partly  to  supply  himself  with  a  little 
money.  The  subjects  thus  produced  were  full  of 
striking  merit,  and  their  beauty  excited  so  much 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  brethren 
of  the  hospital,  that  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
invalided  soldier  were  soon  bruited  abroad;  and, 
shortly  after  his  dismissal  from  thence,  he  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  painters  of 
his  time.  In  gratitude  for  the  attentions  he  had 
received,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  painter^s 
honour,  that  he  presented  one  of  his  best  pictures 
to  the  hospital  which  had  received  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  adversity. 

We  remember  on  one  occasion  being  present  at  a 
public  dinner  in  London,  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
General  Theatrical  E/clief  Fund,  when  a  sheriff  of 
the  city  congratulated  the  members  of  the  histrionic 
profession  on  the  fact  of  so  few  individuals,  belonging 
to  that  body,  having  been  either  hung,  transported^ 
or  imprisoned.  We  are  not  about  to  offer  so  mala- 
droit a  compliment  to  artists,  but  simply  wish  to 
introduce  to  their  notice  one  member  of  their 
brotherhood  who  was  not  above  taking  a  purse,  but 
who  was  troubled  with  a  singular  punctilio,  which 
the  following  anecdote  will  more  fully  explain: — • 
During  Vander  Leur^s  residence  in  Rome,  he  had 
been  to  sup  one  evening  with  some  friends,  and  was 
returning  home,  when  some  one  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and,  presenting  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  demanded 
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his  purse.  Vander  Leur  very  civilly  complied  with 
this  abrupt  request^  and  was  suffered  to  proceed  in 
peace;  but  he  had  scarcely  travelled  half-a-dozen 
paces  from  the  spot,  when  he  was  again  accosted  by 
the  thief,  who  asked  him  if  he  did  not  also  possess 
a  Tfatch  and  a  purse  of  gold.  The  artist  could  not 
"  deny  the  soft  impeachment/^  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  owner  of  the  dagger,  who  received  them 
with  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  at  the  same  time  asking 
Vander  Leur  what  business  had  brought  him  to 
E-ome.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  who 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  painting;  whereat  the  thief  laughed  more 
consumedly  than  before.  The  poor  artist  could  not 
comprehend  the  motive  of  the  robber^ s  mirth,  and 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  his  own  personal 
safety :  the  thief  might  be  a  maniac,  or  possibly  the 
great  enemy  in  disguise;  why  did  he  stand  there 
grinning,  in  that  abominable  way,  at  the  man  he  had 
plundered?  The  thief  condescended  to  explain, 
seasoning  his  explanation  with  more  laughter,  and 
offering  it  in  a  very  contemptuous  tone :  ^'  If  you 
are  an  artist,^^  said  he,  "  I  should  recommend  you 
to  abandon  that  profession,  and  adopt  the  calling  of 
a  lay  friar.  You  are  more  fit  for  a  cowl  than  a  cap. 
I  pity  your  poltroonery.  There,  take  your  watch 
and  your  purses,  and  depart  in  peace/^  Vander  Leur 
did  take  them,  and  departed  accordingly.  Next  day 
he   related  the  strange   adventure  of  the  previous 
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evening  to  several  of  his  comrades^  from  whom  he 
learnt  that  the  thief  was  an  artist,  named  Giovanni 
di  Ravenna^  who^  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
pardon  for  the  homicide  of  two  individuals  who  had 
fallen  by  his  hand,  had  since  obtained  his  livelihood 
by  brigandage ;  but^  nevertheless,  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  never  to  rob  painters. 

Romance  and  eccentricity  were  blended  in  equal 
proportions  in  the  life  of  Adrian  Brauwer.  His 
genius  developed  itself  in  early  childhood^  when  he 
exercised  his  pencil  in  designing  flowers,  and 
birds,  and  other  objects,  for  the  caps  and  necker- 
chiefs which  his  mother  embroidered  and  sold  to 
the  peasant  women  who  came  into  Haarlem,  mar- 
keting. One  day,  while  the  boy  was  thus  engaged 
in  the  little  shop  in  which  his  parent  plied  her 
vocation,  Frank  Hals  happening  to  pass,  stopped  at 
the  window,  and  was  surprised  at  the  taste  and 
facility  with  which  little  Adrian  executed  these 
designs.  The  painter  asked  the  lively  pattern- 
drawer  whether  he  would  like  to  become  an  artist. 
Adrian  replied.  Oh  yes  !  nothing  would  delight  him 
more,  provided  his  mother  would  give  her  consent. 
The  proposition  met  with  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
poor  woman,  and  Hals  took  the  boy  home  as  his 
pupil.  Adrian  entered  upon  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  his  progress  was  so 
rapid,  that  his  master  sequestered  him  from  the 
other   pupils    and   shut    him   up   in   a  little    attic, 
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charging  him  with  the  execution  of  various  small 
compositions  which  happened  to  be  then  in  vogue. 
But  the  boy^s  old  comrades  did  not  relish  this 
separation  from  their  friend  and  fellow-pupil,  and 
one  day,  in  the  absence  of  their  master,  they  stole 
softly  up  to  the  attic  in  which  Adrian  was  engaged, 
and,  peeping  through  a  window,  discovered  that  the 
poor  little  prisoner  was  producing  for  his  gaoler 
works  of  great  excellence,  and  worthy  of  an  artist 
of  repute.  They  made  the  boy  acquainted  with 
his  own  powers,  and  assured  him  of  his  capacity  to 
earn  money,  by  offering  to  dispose  of  any  pictures 
he  could  produce  in  his  leisure  hours.  Brauwer  was 
overjoj^ed,  and  soon  found  the  means  of  supplying 
himself  with  pocket-money,  and  the  little  comforts 
denied  him  by  his  severe  and  exacting  task-master. 
Hals  and  his  wife,  however,  both  profited  so  largely 
by  the  sale  of  their  clever  pupiPs  productions,  that 
they  maintained  over  him  a  surveillance  so  rigid  and 
unwearying,  that  the  poor  lad  was  deprived  of  all  op- 
portunities of  exercising  his  pencil  on  his  own  account, 
and  while  they  exhausted  his  powers,  he  was  half- 
starved  by  their  inhumanity.  The  emaciation  of  his 
figure  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  attire  testified  to 
the  misery  of  his  condition ;  and  thus  reduced  to  des- 
pair, Brauwer  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Adrian  Van  Ostade, 
one  of  his  fellow  pupils,  who  recommended  him  to 
escape  from  the  thraldom  of  his  master,  and  to  seek  his 
fortune  elsewhere.      Ostade^s  advice  was  followed  as 
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soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  the  run- 
away found  himself  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  the  city,  with  no  definite  aim,  and  in  a  state  of 
painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  become  of 
him.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the 
house  of  a  confectioner,  and  towards  evening  curled 
himself  up  in  the  organ-loft  of  one  of  the  churches. 
Whilst  he  was  bewildering  his  mind  with  all  sorts 
of  vague  plans  for  bettering  his  wretched  condition, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  person  who  had  often  seen 
him  at  his  master^s  house,  and  who,  divining  from 
the  melancholy  mien  and  disordered  apparel  of  the 
lad,  that  he  was  a  fugitive,  asked  him  the  reason 
why  he  had  quitted  the  roof  of  Frank  Hals.  The 
poor  boy  melted  to  tears  by  this  little  manifestation 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  told  him 
with  frank  simplicity  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  his  flight — the  excessive  avarice  of  Hals 
and  his  wife,  and  their  cruelty  in  not  merely  tasking 
his  powers  beyond  endurance,  but  in  leaving  him  to 
die  of  hunger  in  a  state  of  half-nakedness.  The 
pale  face,  and  broken  utterance,  and  ragged  garb  of 
the  speaker,  were  so  many  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
his  story,  which  touched  the  stranger^s  heart  and 
tempted  him  to  offer  his  mediation  between  Brauwer 
and  his  master,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  obtain 
for  the  pupil,  if  he  would  consent  to  return  to  the 
house  of  Frank  Hals,  more  considerate  treatment 
for  the  future.     In  the  interim,  Hals  had  instituted 
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a  vigorous  search  for  his  missing  scholar,  with  whose 
valuable  services  he  could  ill-afford  to  dispense.  He 
was  therefore  well-disposed  to  listen  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  by  Brauwer^s  protector^  and 
to  promise  the  lad  more  kindly  usage  for  the  time 
to  come.  A  few  caresses  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
sufficed  to  restore  to  Hals  the  allegiance  of  his 
runaway  pupil,  who  resumed  his  pencil  with  re- 
doubled zeal,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployer, who  obtained  higher  prices  than  ever  for 
Brauwer^s  paintings.  Adrian,  however,  derived  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  results  of  his  increasing 
skill,  and  he  once  more  came  to  the  determination 
of  quitting  his  master^s  roof.  This  time,  his  escape 
was  more  wisely  planned,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  an 
innkeeper  named  Van  Soomeren,  who  had  been  a 
painter  in  his  youth,  and  whose  son  followed  the 
profession  of  an  artist  with  some  success.  By  his 
new  host,  Brauwer  was  affectionately  treated,  and 
his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind  expanded  under 
the  more  genial  influences  to  which  they  were  now 
exposed.  He  found  that  his  productions  were 
realising  high  prices  at  Amsterdam,  though  the 
name  of  the  author  was  unknown ;  and  the 
receipt '  of  a  hundred  ducatoons  from  one  of  his 
patrons,  almost  turned  the  poor  artist's  head 
with  astonishment  and  delight.  Hurrying  home 
with    a    beating   heart,  a    buoyant    step,     and    a 
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vague  impression  that  it  was  all  a  dream  and  a 
delusion,  he  scattered  the  hundred  ducatoons  upon 
his  bed,  and  indulged  himself  in  the  novel  sensation 
of  "  rolling  in  wealth/'  Gathering  the  money  up 
again,  he  quitted  the  house,  and  did  not  return  again 
for  ten  days,  having  spent  the  interval  in  gaiety  and 
dissipation.  On  being  asked  by  his  landlord  what 
had  become  of  his  hundred  ducatoons,  he  replied, 
"  God  be  praised,  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  am  once  more 
free  and  happy/^  And  to  these  alternate  fits  of 
industry  and  dissipation,  he  was  subject  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  fond  of  setting  up  his  easel  in  a 
cabaret,  and  having  expended  his  stock  of  ready 
money,  and  incurred  a  heavy  score  besides,  he  would 
resume  his  pencil  and  dash  ojff  a  few  pictures  full  of 
genius,  which  he  would  send  for  sale  to  the  houses 
of  various  well-known  amateurs.  Abating  nothing 
from  the  price  which  he  first  set  upon  them,  he 
would  burn  the  pictures  if  they  failed  to  obtain  it ; 
and  execute  others  more  laboriously  finished,  until 
he  did  succeed  in  receiving  the  sum  demanded.  A 
man  with  such  oddities  of  manner,  and  so  prone  to 
intemperance  to  boot,  would  naturally  meet  with 
many  adventures;  and  Brauwer^s  life  was  full  of 
them.  He  was  once  robbed  and  stripped  by  some 
thieves  (D^Argenville  says  pirates),  whereupon  he 
made  himself  a  suit  of  canvas,  upon  which  he 
painted  groups  of  flowers  so  as  to  give  it  the  aspect 
of  an  Indian  brocade,  and  having  given  it  a  coat  of 
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varnish,  he  appeared  in  this  costume  upon  the  public 
promenades  at  Amsterdam;  and  also  visited  the 
theatre,  where  the  richness  of  his  garb  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  the  female  part  of  the  audience  more 
especially,  who  were  charmed  with  that  apparently 
Oriental  fabric.  After  the  play  was  over,  Brauwer 
mounted  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  the  deception  he 
had  palmed  upon  the  audience  by  passing  a  wet 
sponge  over  his  decorated  robes,  and  thus  effacing 
all  their  mimic  splendour.  On  another  occasion, 
when  he  happened  to  possess  a  new  suit  of  velvet, 
some  of  his  friends  asked  him  to  a  wedding,  taking 
the  opportunity,  which  rarely  presented  itself,  of 
securing  his  attendance  in  a  presentable  costume. 
The  uncouth  painter,  aware  of  this  fact,  selected 
from  the  "  baked  meats "  which  '^  furnished  forth 
the  marriage  table,^^  those  dishes  which  contained 
the  richest  and  most  unctuous  gravies,  and,  with 
them,  daubed  his  velvet  suit,  justifying  the  ridiculous 
act  by  observing,  that  his  clothes  deserved  good 
cheer,  since  he  had  been  invited  to  the  feast  on  their, 
and  not  upon  his  own,  account;  he  completed  his 
folly  by  flinging  his  vest  and  cloak  upon  the  fire, 
and  by  abruptly  returning  in  that  disordered  garb 
to  a  cabaret,  where  more  congenial  companions  were 
probably  expecting  him.  The  tenor  of  the  artistes 
life  in  Amsterdam  may  be  very  briefly  narrated : — 
his  earnings  were  considerable,  but  so  were  his 
debts;    he   dissipated   the  former,  and  evaded   the 
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payment  of  the  latter,  by  secretly  taking  his  departure 
for  Antwerp.  With  his  customary  heedlessness,  he 
neglected  to  provide  himself  with  the  requisite 
passports,  and  as  the  Low  Countries  were  at  that 
time  at  war  with  Spain,  Brauwer,  on  presenting 
himself  at  the  gates  of  Antwerp,  was  seized  as  a  spy, 
and  thrown  into  prison  in  the  Citadel.  Here  he 
fortunately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Due  d^Arem- 
berg,  who  was  also  a  detenu  in  the  same  place  of 
confinement,  and  to  whom  he  related,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  the  sad  mischance  which  had  befallen  him ; 
assuring  that  nobleman  that  he  was  no  spy,  but  a 
peaceful  artist,  who  had  come  to  Antwerp  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  his  calling.  In  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  Brauwer  begged  to  be 
furnished  with  painting  materials,  that  he  might  give 
a  proof  of  his  ability.  Rubens  being  at  that  time  in 
Antwerp,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  the  incarcerated 
duke,  was  appealed  to  by  this  nobleman  to  supply 
the  suspected  spy  with  what  he  required,  and  sent 
him  a  canvas  and  colours.  Just  below  the  window 
of  Brauwer's  cell,  which  looked  into  the  court-yard, 
a  group  of  soldiers  were  assembled,  playing  at  cards 
and  dice.  This  group  the  painter  depicted  from  the 
life,  producing  a  fiery  and  animated  composition 
in  which  every  figure  was  a  portrait,  full  of  ex- 
pression, character,  and  humour.  The  duke  was 
delighted  with  the  picture,  and  sent  for  Rubens  to 
pronounce  his  judgment  upon  it.     The  latter  artist 
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no  sooner  saw  it,  than  he  exclaimed  "  It  is  Brauwer*s ! 
No  other  artist  can  paint  subjects  of  this  kind  with 
so  much  force  and  beauty/^  Being  asked  to  set  a 
price  upon  it,  Eubens  replied  that  he  would  willingly 
give  300  rix-dollars  for  the  picture;  upon  which  the 
duke  observed  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
out  of  his  own  hands ;  as  he  intended  it  to  adorn  his 
own  collection,  partly  from  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  painted,  and 
partly  from  its  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty.  The 
great  Fleming  lost  no  time  in  employing  his  good 
offices  with  the  Governor  of  Antwerp  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  Brauwer ;  and,  succeeding  in  that 
object,  took  his  protege  to  his  own  house,  replenished 
his  wardrobe,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  example, 
and  the  offer  of  much  friendly  counsel,  endeavoured 
to  wean  the  artist  from  his  former  dissolute  courses, 
and  to  direct  him  in  a  career  of  honourable  exer- 
tion. But  the  taint  in  Brauwer^s  character  was 
ineradicable.  The  scenes  of  coarse  conviviality  which 
he  excelled  in  pourtraying,  were  also  those  which 
he  delighted  to  frequent.  He  declared  that  the 
tranquillity  and  regularity  of  Rubens'  well-ordered 
household  were  more  obnoxious  to  him  than  his 
loss  of  liberty  in  the  citadel ;  and  having  squan- 
dered what  money  he  had  earned,  and  pledged 
or  sold  the  clothes  with  which  his  benefactor 
had  supplied  him,  he  surreptitiously  quitted  the 
asylum  which  Rubens  had  so  generously  provided 
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for  him,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  a  baker  named 
Craesbeke,  who  maintained  him  in  return  for  the 
lessons  he  gave  him  in  the  practice  of  his  art ; 
which  his  new  entertainer  afterwards  followed  with 
considerable  success.  Master  and  pupil  met  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  as  regarded  their 
dissolute  propensities;  and  their  conduct  at  length 
became  so  outrageous  as  to  subject  them  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law;  to  avoid  which,  Brauwer  fled  to 
Paris.  But  neither  in  that  city,  nor  in  the  other 
provincial  towns  of  France,  could  the  vagabond 
artist  obtain  any  employment.  The  ruggedness 
of  his  manners,  the  shabbiness  of  his  attire,  and 
the  traces  of  excess  which  were  visible  in  his 
countenance,  were  all  hostile  to  his  success.  Des- 
titute and  diseased,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where, 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject  misery,  he  was 
received  into  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  and,  after 
a  few  days^  illness,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
former  patrons  or  friends,  the  wretched  artist 
breathed  his  last  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two, 
and  was  buried  among  the  paupers  in  the  cemetery 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  those  who  had  died  of 
the  plague.  Bubens,  who  felt  a  sincere  regard  for 
Brauwer,  and  held  the  erring  artistes  powers  in  the 
highest  estimation,  shed  tears  when  informed  of  the 
melancholy  termination  of  a  life  which  might  have 
been  so  different.  He  ordered  the  corpse  to  be 
exhumed;    gave  it   an  honourable   funeral  in   the 
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Church  of  the  Carmelites^  and  designed  a  monu- 
ment, which  his  own  decease — a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  Brauwer — prevented  him  from  erecting. 
To  dignify  with  the  epithet  "  romantic  ^^  the 
ludicrous,  irrational,,  erratic,  and  often  tragi- comic 
incidents,  of  which  the  lives  of  many  of  the  Flemish 
painters  were  so  prolific,  would  be  a  misapplication 
of  terms.  We  must  be  content  to  speak  of  them  as 
eccentricities — often  grotesque,  and  as  often  pitiable. 
Talent  has  been  rarely  so  systematically  abused, 
genius  has  rarely  suffered  such  frequent  degradation. 
Circe^s  *^' charmed  cup,^^  has  seldom  ministered  to 
the  "  intemperate  thirst  '^  of  more  "  easy-hearted 
men,^^  since 

"  Bacchus  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine," 

as  among  those  Flemings  whose  works  have  con- 
ferred so  much  honour  upon  art,  and  whose  lives 
have  reflected  so  little  credit  upon  themselves.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
which,  according  to  Butler^s  humorous  description 
of  it, 

"  Draws  fifty  feet  of  water 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature 
And  when  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break 
And  drowns  a  province,  does  but  spring  a  leak 

****** 
That  feed,  like  cannibals,  on  other  fishes, 
And  serve  their  cousin  germans  up  in  dishes  : 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moor'd, 
In  which  they  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard ;'' — 
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one  would  suppose  that  the  people  of  such  a 
country,  surrounded  by  moisture,  and  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  humidity,  might  well  refrain  from 
saturating  themselves  further ;  but  as  sailors,  in  the 
imminent  prospect  of  shipwreck,  often  ^^  think  it 
becoming  to  die  drunk,^^  so  have  certain  of  these 
Flemish  artists,  living  "in  the  hold  of  Nature,^' 
justified  Butler^s  comparison  of  their  country  to  a 
vessel  in  a  constant  state  of  peril,  by  behaving  like 
mariners  in  jeopardy,  and  stupefying  all  their  powers 
of  mind  by  bestial  excess. 

The  first  of  these  topers  that  occurs  to  mind  is 
Theodore  Visscher,  one  of  Berghem^s  pupils.  Of 
this  worthy,  we  are  told  that  he  disdained  to  carry 
his  stock  of  ready  money  in  his  pocket ;  but, 
walking  about  with  it  in  his  hands,  notified  his 
possession  of  it,  in  this  simple  and  expressive 
fashion,  to  his  boon  companions.  Of  course,  such 
an  open-handed  man  always  has  boon  companions, 

''  Like  pipe-staves,  hoop'd  into  a  tub 
Which  in  a  close  confederacy  link. 
For  nothing  else  but  only  to  hold  drink." 

And  meeting  them,  our  free-hearted  artist,  would 
propose  to  expend  that  money  which  was  lying 
uneasily  upon  his  palms,  in  a  carouse  at  the  nearest 
cabaret.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  invitation  was 
cheerfully  accepted;  and  we  may  be  no  less  sure 
that  Visscher's  neighbours,  who  saw  him  constantly 
reeling  home  in  a  state  of  tipsy  jollity,  were  not  far 
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wrong  in  stigmatising  him  as  an  habitual  drunkard. 
What  a  glimpse  do  we  obtain  of  the  lamentable 
condition  of  this  frail  painter,  when  we  are  invited 
to  observe  his  daily  costume,  which  consisted,  as 
we  are  told,  of  one  shabby  and  unchangeable  vest, 
over  which  was  thrown  an  old  mantle,  that  had 
belonged  to  his  father  ! 

Frank  Floris  was  another  of  those  wassailers, 
"  sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee,"  but  not 
easily  "  flustered  in  his  cups.^^  Vanmander  mentions 
that  six  citizens  of  Brussels,  hard  drinkers,  every 
man  of  them,  repaired  to  Antwerp  for  the  very 
laudable  purpose  of  challenging  our  artist  to  a 
drinking-bout.  Floris  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
this  strange  trial  of  strength  lasted  for  five  hours. 
One  by  one  the  men  of  Brussels  succumbed  to  the 
potent  influences  of  the  bottle,  and  by  sleep  or  stu- 
pefaction mutely  confessed  themselves  vanquished; 
one  whose  head  or  stomach  was  stronger  than  that 
of  his  comrades,  held  out  for  some  time  after  the 
other  five  had  been  prostrated,  but  before  the  arrival 
of  the  sixth  hour,  during  which  the  contest  had  been 
prolonged,  he  also  left  the  artist  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  field.  Floris  immediately  rose  from 
the  table,  and,  steadying  himself  by  a  strong  eff"ort 
of  his  will,  walked  out  into  the  inn  yard,  where  one 
of  his  pupils  was  waiting  with  his  horse,  swallowed 
at  a  draught  a  cup  of  wine,  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
to  prove  that  he — the  victor — was  little  the  worse  for 
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the  strife,  galloped  home  in  perfect  safety.  A  man 
with  this  capacity  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  without  paying  the  penalties  they  usually 
entail,  would  not  be  likely  to  deny  himself  the 
indulgences  which  were  craved  by  his  convivial  and 
society-loving  nature;  and  many  of  the  most  precious 
hours  of  his  life  were  wasted  at  the  cabaret.  Re- 
turning  home  from  thence  in  the  evening,  his  brain 
heated  with  wine,  he  would  seize  his  palette,  and  by 
a  few  daring  strokes  of  his  pencil,  dash  off  a  picture, 
which  would  betray  the  unnatural  inspiration  which 
had  given  it  birth,  and  astonish  the  artist  himself, 
when  he  entered  his  studio  next  morning,  in  a  more 
calm  and  sobered  mood.  These  irregularities  at 
length  told  upon  his  system  with  cumulative  force, 
and  he  experienced  that  reactionary  prostration  of 
the  mind,  which  follows  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
stimulants.  The  dejection,  thus  occasioned,  was 
deepened  by  remorse  at  the  excessive  losses  he  had 
sustained  at  the  gaming-table,  which  swallowed  up 
more  than  a  thousand  florins  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated, and  absorbed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  daily  earnings.  *^  Let  my  example,^^  said  the 
penitent  man  to  his  children  and  pupils,  "  warn  you 
to  avoid  the  commission  of  similar  errors.  Be  it 
your  study  to  become  more  wise  and  more  diligent 
than  I  have  been.^^  It  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that 
towards  the  close  of  his  career  his  repentance  even- 
tuated in  his  reformation — he  abandoned  his  passion 
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for  gaming,  and  applied  himself  more  assiduously  to 
the  duties  of  liis  profession. 

Aertgen^s  mode  of  life  is  less  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure than   that  of  the  last-named  artist,  but  was 
marked  by  considerable  eccentricity.     Florists  mode 
of  making  his   acquaintance  partook   of  the   same 
character.      Frank  was   on   his   way   to   execute  a 
commission  at  Delft,  and,  passing  through  Leyden, 
determined  on  visiting  Aertgen.     Enquiring  for  the 
artistes  dwelling,  he  was  surprised  to  find  him  lodged 
in   an   obscure   tenement   adjoining   the   ramparts. 
The  master  was  from   home  at  the  time,  but  his 
pupils  conducted  Floris   into  the   painter^s  studio, 
which  was  the  attic.     Upon  a  patch  of  the  white- 
washed wall,  the  visitor  traced,  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, the  head  of  St.  Luke,  the  head  of  an  ox,  and 
the  painter's  arms ;  having  done  which,  he  withdrew, 
and  returned  to  his  inn.   When  Aertgen  came  home, 
and  was  shown  the  illustrated  visiting-card,  which 
the   stranger   had   designed   upon   the   wall  of  his 
painting-room,   he   felt   convinced    that    the    hand 
which  had  executed  it  was  that  of  a  master;  and 
having  attentively  regarded  it  for  some  moments,  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  Frank  Floris  !     It  can  be  no  other 
than  he.     That  great  master  has  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  come  to  see  me.''  Poor  Aertgen  was  quite 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  him,  and  being  naturally  of  a  nervous 
temperament,    depreciating    his    own    powers,    and 
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exaggerating  those  of  others,  and  seeing  little  or  no 
society  but  that  of  his  pupils,  he  could  not  command 
sufficient  courage  to  return  the  visit  of  his  brother 
artist.  Floris  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  that 
effect,  which  the  timid  painter  excused  himself  from 
accepting,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  worthy  of 
the  honour  of  the  acquaintance  of  so  distinguished  a 
man.  At  length  chance  brought  them  together,  and 
Floris  embraced  the  opportunity  of  apprising  Aertgen 
of  his  intention  to  find  him  a  purchaser  for  several 
of  his  compositions ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  latter 
artist  was  a  zealous  and  laborious  painter  (only 
spending  his  Mondays  in  the  cabaret,  says  Des- 
camps,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  not  as  a  sot),  his 
earnings  were  barely  sufficient  to  procure  him  a 
decent  livelihood.  But  all  the  remonstrances,  and 
all  the  encouraging  prospects  held  out  to  the  poor 
artist,  by  his  visitor,  were  of  none  effect.  Aertgen 
replied  that  he  was  enamoured  of  the  obscure  and 
tranquil  life  he  led,  that  it  was  far  dearer  to  him 
than  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty,  and  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  relinquish  it. 

We  must  once  more  lead  the  reader  back  to  those 
scenes  of  coarse  conviviality,  which  Flemish  painters 
have  pourtrayed  with  such  remarkable  fidelity,  and 
in  which  they  have  been  prone  to  bear  so  notorious 
a  part.  Jean  Lys  was  one  of  the  sworn  bondmen  of 
intemperance.  His  drunken  revels  would  extend 
over  two  or  three  nights,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
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emptied  his  pockets  into  the  publican^s  till,  he  would 
return  home,  set  himself  diligently  to  work,  painting 
day  and  night  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  void 
in  his  finances,  and  having  replenished  his  exchequer, 
he  would  return  to  the  cabaret  and  renew  his  round 
of  dissipation. 

Adrien  Vander  Berg  was  another  reckless 
spendthrift,  equally  unworthy  of  the  gifts  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him.  "Wine-bibbers  were 
his  bosom  friends,  and  wine  his  bane.  When  he 
employed  his  pencil,  it  was  to  earn  the  means  of 
dissipation,  and  that  dissipation  enfeebled  the  hand 
which  guided  it.  He  neglected  his  home,  prostituted 
his  talents,  and  became  indiflPerent  to  the  instruction 
of  his  pupils.  Finally  his  habitual  excesses  shortened 
his  life,  and  he  breathed  his  last  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years. 

Pierre  Vander  Were  (the  brother  of  Adrien, 
who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  ennobled  by 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  whose  society  was  courted 
and  prized  by  the  great)  exhibited  in  his  own  conduct 
a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  his  illustrious  brother. 
His  haunt  was  the  cabaret,  and  his  associates  were 
its  frequenters.  Every  effort  to  reclaim  him  failed  ; 
and  the  powers  of  his  mind  becoming  gradually 
impaired,  he  shunned  society,  shut  himself  up  alone 
with  his  own  moody  thoughts,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hypochondriasis,  nourished  the  belief  that 
a  determination  was   entertained  by  some  enemy  or 
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enemies  to  poison  him.     From  this    abject   terror, 
death  released  him  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  principal  part  of  the  life  of  Van  Drillenburg 
was  spent  in  alternate  periods  of  incessant  labour 
and  excessive  debauchery.  Houbraken^  who  was 
his  pupil,  testifies  to  the  extreme  diligence  of  his 
master,  who  was  accustomed,  he  says,  to  rise  before 
daybreak,  in  the  winter  time,  and  sketch,  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  the  small  compositions,  which  his  sedulous 
application  to  the  easel  enabled  him  to  complete 
before  night-fall.  He  would  labour  in  this  way  for 
a  month  together,  without  ever  quitting  the  house  ; 
and  then,  Aveary  of  this  undue  strain  upon  his 
energies,  he  would  seek  for  relaxation  in  the  nearest 
public-house,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  table  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights 
consecutively,  when,  weary  also  of  intemperance,  he 
would  return  once  more  to  his  intemperate  toil. 

The  name  of  Jean  Mabijse  must  be  added  to  this 
crapulous  catalogue.  Like  the  other  Flemings  of 
whom  we  have  just  spoken,  he  appeared  to  hold  to 
the  belief  of  the  publican-poet  of  Moorfields,  that 

*'■  The  mortal  who  drinks  is  the  only  brave  fellow, 
Though  never  so  poor  he's  a  king  when  he's  mellow." 

The  high  reputation  which  Mabuse  had  acquired  as 

an  artist  had  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 

^painter  to  the  Marquis  of  Verin,  who  tolerated  the 

failings  of  Jean  in  consideration  of  his  genius.     It 
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happened  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
signified  his  intention  of  visiting  this  nobleman,  who 
naturally  made  every  preparation  to  receive  so  dis- 
tinguished a  guest  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  exalted 
rank.  New  and  costly  liveries  were  supplied  to  the 
Marquis's  servants,  and  suits  of  white  damask  were 
ordered  for  the  principal  officers  of  the  household — 
Mabuse  among  the  number.  Accordingly,  the  tailor 
waited  upon  our  artist  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
measure  and  receiving  the  necessary  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  fashion  of  the  costume;  touching 
which,  Mabuse  told  the  habit-maker  that  he  contem- 
plated devising  something  entirely  new,  and  therefore 
requested  that  the  material  might  be  left  with  him, 
a  request  which  was  immediately  acceded  to.  Now 
of  the  painter  we  might  say,  as  was  said  of  Tom 
D'Urfey : — ''  His  heart  was  cheerful,  but  his  thirst 
was  great/^  and,  alas  !  for  human  fallibility,  the 
damask  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  spent  in  wine; 
but,  inasmuch  as  Mabuse  must  appear  in  company 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  household  to  greet  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor,  he  constructed  for  himself  a 
robe  of  white  paper,  which  he  painted  in  imitation 
of  a  rich  brocade.  On  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  at 
the  residence  of  the  marquis,  his  Majesty  and  suite 
made  their  appearance  at  a  balcony,  below  which 
the  nobleman's  retinue  were  duly  marshalled  and 
paraded  before  the  august  visitor.  Hither  came 
Mabuse,  walking  as  we  are  told  between  a  philoso- 
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pher  and  a  poet,  both  of  them  appurtenances,  it 
would  seem,  of  his  noble  patron^ s  household.  The 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  painter^s  garment 
arrested  all  eyes ;  and  when  the  banquet  was  after- 
wards served  up,  and  Mabuse,  in  common  with  the 
other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  establishment, 
assisted  in  waiting  on  the  guests,  the  Emperor  did 
him  the  honour  to  scrutinise  the  gloss  and  texture 
of  our  artistes  paper  robe  very  minutely.  At  that 
moment,  the  Marquis,  who  had  just  been  apprised  of 
the  painter's  ruse,  came  up  and  told  the  story  to 
Charles,  who  enjoyed  the  jest  mightily  and  indulged 
in  a  hearty  laugh— ^much  to  the  benefit  of  his 
digestion  let  us  hope. 

Fruitful  as  the  Netherlands  have  been  of 
dissolute  and  roystering  artists,  Jean  Steen  may 
dispute  the  palm  with  the  best,  or  rather  the  worst 
of  them.     Like  the  "  Mad  Lover,''  he  was — 

"  In  debt  and  in  drink. 
For  many  and  many  a  year." 

Steen''s  father  was  a  brewer  at  Leyden,  who 
established  his  son  in  a  brewery  at  Delft,  but  the 
dissipated  conduct  of  the  young  spendthrift  brought 
him  to  ruin  in  less  than  a  year.  The  old  gentleman 
gave  him  another  and  a  final  start  in  life,  with  the 
same  disastrous  issue  as  before.  After  this  second 
failure,  Jean  descended  to  the  condition  of  a 
publican,  and  thus  surrounded  himself  with   more 
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temptations  than  ever.  The  painter  was  his  own 
best  customer ;  no  single  individual  diminished  the 
contents  of  the  wine  casks  in  his  cellars_,  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  which  the  landlord  did.  He 
not  merely  addressed  his  guests  in  the  spirit  of 
Rabelais^  injunction — 

"  Eemplis  ton  verre  vuide, 
Vuide  ton  verre  plein, 
Je  ne  puis  soufifrir  dans  ta  main 
Un  verre  ni  vuide  ni  plein — " 

but  he  paid  the  most  literal  obedience  to  it  himself; 
and  unfortunately  his  receipts  were  in  no  wise 
augmented  by  this  species  of  Self-patronage,  so  that 
when  the  wine -merchant  came  round,  he  found  the 
painter  unprepared  to  settle  his  accounts,  and  he 
therefore  stopped  the  supplies ;  whereupon  mine 
host  took  down  his  sign,  closed  his  front-door,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  painting  room,  executed  a  few 
pictures,  for  which  he  could  at  all  times  obtain 
a  liberal  price,  and  either  disposed  of  them  to  the 
dealers,  or  offered  them  to  his  creditors  in  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts.  Hence  it  occurred  that,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  so  many  of  his  best  works 
were  to  be  found  adorning  the  houses  of  wine 
merchants. 

The  contagion  of  Steen's  vice  communicated 
itself  to  his  friend,  Mieris,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  naturally  inclined  to  dissolute  courses; 
but,  owing  to  a  weak  and  irresolute  spirit,  combined 
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with  a  strong  affection  for  Jean^  he  suffered  himself 
to  become  a  participator  in  all  his  friencVs  excesses, 
spending  his  nights  in  listening  with  delight  to  the 
flow  of  Steen's  jovial  wit,  and  drowning  his  own  in 
copious  draughts  of  his  brother-artistes  too  potent 
wine.  Mieris  however  was  conscious  of  the  folly  of 
his  conduct,  and  was  earnest  in  his  reproof  of 
similar  backslidings  in  others  (n). 

We  have  one  more  member  of  this  vinous 
fraternity,  with  a  glazed  eye  and  a  flushed  cheek, 
an  unsteady  gait,  and  an  imperfect  utterance, 
waiting  without,  for  an  introduction  to  the  reader. 
He  answers  to  the  name  of  Vander  Kabel,  and 
if  you  were  to  question  him  closely,  he  would 
narrate  to  you  a  string  of  adventures  growing  out 
of  his  tipsy  frolics,  which  might  be  available  in  the 
construction  of  a  melodrama,  but  which  would  be 
too  long  for  repetition  here.  Wasting  his  hours  in 
the  society  of  drunkards  and  debauchees,  to  whom 
it  occasionally  happened  that  not  one  of  them  had 
the  means  of  paying  their  score,  it  was  no 
uncommon  circumstance  for  our  artist  to  sneak  out 
of  the  back-door  of  a  tavern,  because  unable  to 
discharge  the  reckoning.  Having  been  one  day 
attacked  by  some  sharpers,  who  were  carousing  in 
the  same  room  with  himself,  he  narrowly  escaped 
losing  his  life  in  the  fray,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
house,  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  watch,  who  took 
him  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a 
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conflict,  in  which  one  of  their  number  had  been 
dangerously  wounded.  Nor  did  he  regain  his 
liberty  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  and 
then  only  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which  the  improvident  artist  was 
compelled  to  borrow  for  the  purpose.  On  another 
occasion  he  found  some  restraint  laid  upon  his 
freedom,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  spent 
a  couple  of  days  at  a  cabaret,  and  having  no  means 
of  settling  the  bill.  Feehng  that  the  watchful  eyes 
of  a  shrewd  and  shrewish  landlady  were  upon  him, 
he  adopted  the  expedient  which  Morland  resorted 
to  under  similar  circumstances,  and  painted  a  new 
sign  for  the  house,  which  the  hostess  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  her  demands  upon  the  painter,  and 
afterwards  disposed  of  much  to  her  own  advantage. 
Like  Justice  Greedy,  Vander  Kabel  had  a  ''  foolish 
stomach,^^  that  "croaked'^  for  "buttered  toasts 
and  woodcocks," 

"  A  pheasant  larded, 
And  red-deer,  baked  in  puff-paste." 

And  as  our  artist  excelled  in  painting  game  pieces, 
he  bestowed  more  time  upon  this  class  of  pictures 
than  upon  any  other,  for  a  very  simple  and  intelli- 
gible reason;  while  the  painting  was  in  progress, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  perfect  truthfulness,  he 
stipulated  for  fresh  supplies  of  game  to  be  sent  in 
by  those  who  had  given  him  the  commission,  which 
game  invariably  found  its  way  to  the  tavern,  and 
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furnished  forth  many  a  feast  for  the  artist  and  his 
friends. 

As  a  set-off  to  narratives  like  some  of  the  fore- 
goings  which  refer  to  men  whose  lives  were 
shortened  by  vicious  indulgence,  let  us  cite  one 
curious  incident  which  resulted  in  the  preservation 
of  an  artist's  life.  It  occurred  to  David  Beek  (who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Vandyck),  while  passing  through 
Germany.  On  arriving  at  a  small  town,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  given,  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and,  to  all  appearance,  became  a  corpse.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  ^'  laid  out  '^  in  the 
customary  manner.  His  servants,  who  were  travelling 
with  him,  manifested  at  first  great  signs  of  grief  at 
the  afflicting  bereavement  they  had  sustained,  but 
finding  that  sorrow  was  very  dry,  and  remembering, 
moreover,  that 

"  Wine  turneth  everie  pensive  thought 

To  joy  and  gladnesse  presentlie ; 
So  that  all  they  which  drinke  thereof 

Doo  cleane  caste  out  of  memorie 
All  sorrow,  greefe,  debt,  or  distresse, 
Wine  sets  them  in  such  pleasantnesse," 

they  fell  to  drinking,  and  grew  excessively  merry 
in  their  cups.  At  length,  one  half-tipsy  rascal, 
much  elated  and  pot-valiant,  who  doubtless  had 
never  read  a  line  written  by  the  bibulous  Walter 
Mapes,  much  less  the  apposite  couplet, 

"  Mihi  est  propositum  in  taberna  mori, 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori" — 

p3 
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this  ^'  deboshed  knave/^  we  say,  taking  a  cup  of 
wine,  hiccupped  out  to  one  of  his  comrades,  "  TU  go 
and  give  a  drop  to  our  master ;  he  liked  it  well, 
poor  fellow,  when  he  was  alive."  So,  placing  his 
arm  under  the  head  of  the  corpse,  the  speaker 
moistened  the  lips  of  his  defunct  master,  and 
actually  poured  the  contents  of  his  glass  down 
Beek^s  throat,  who,  revived  by  the  draught,  unclosed 
his  eyes,  which  had  appeared  to  be  sealed  in  death, 
and  regarded  with  astonishment  the  scene  before 
him.  As  to  his  domestics,  they  were  much  too 
drunk  to  feel  any  terror  even  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
resuscitation  of  an  apparent  corpse ;  but  they  cor- 
dially welcomed  their  master^s  return  to  this  "  dim, 
diurnal  sphere,"  and  had  the  gratification,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  of  accompanying  him,  on  his  departure 
from  the  inn,  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

We  must  reserve  a  niche  in  our  gallery  of 
eccentric  painters  for  Buonamico  Buffalmacco — 
Boccaccio's  buon  amico.  Like  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  he  was  "  a  fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the 
world,"  and  one  whom  Sir  Toby  Belch  might  have 
hugged,  or  Maria  have  regaled  with  the  best  at  the 
buttery -bar.  In  the  days  of  his  pupilage,  under 
Andrea  Tafi,  love  of  fun  instigated  him  to  the 
perpetration  of  a  practical  joke,  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded  for  its  ingenuity.  Tafi,  it  seems,  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  scholars  up  before  daylight, 
for   the   purpose    of    commencing   their   studies,    a 
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eourse  of  proceeding  to  which  Buonamico  was  par- 
ticularly averse.  He  therefore  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  keeping  his  master  in  bed_,  and  thus  of 
prolonging  his  own  slumbers.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  expedient  he  hit  upon^  was  creditable  to 
the  painter's  powers  of  invention.  "  From  a  badly 
swept  cellar/'  says  Vasari^  who  tells  the  story  with 
so  much  unction  that  a  paraphrase  might  spoil  it^ 
"  he  collected  some  thirty  large  beetles,  and  on  the 
back  of  each  he  fastened  a  minute  taper,  by  the  aid 
of  short  and  fine  needles.  These  tapers  he  lighted 
at  the  time  when  Andrea  Tafi  was  accustomed  to 
awake,  and  sent  the  beetles  one  by  one  into 
the  chamber  of  his  master,  through  a  cleft  in 
the  door.  The  latter  aroused  himself  at  the  hour 
when  he  was  wont  to  call  Buffalmacco,  but  seeing 
these  lights  wandering  about  his  room,  he  began  to 
tremble  like  an  old  goose  as  he  was,  and  in  great 
terror  repeated  his  prayers  and  psalms,  recom- 
mending himself  to  God:  finally,  hiding  his  head 
within  his  bed-clothes,  he  made  no  attempt  to  call 
Buffalmacco  that  night,  but  lay  trembling  and 
terrified  till  the  morning.  Having  risen  when  it  was 
quite  light,  Tafi  inquired  of  Buonamico  if  he  had  seen 
more  than  a  thousand  demons,  as  he  had  himself  done. 
Buonamico  replied  that  he  had  seen  nothing,  having 
kept  his  eyes  closed ;  and  wondered  that  he  had  not 
been  called  to  work.  ^  Call  thee  to  the  work !  ^ 
exclaimed  the  master ;  '  I  had  other  things  to  think 
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of  besides  paintings  and  am  resolved  to  stay  in  this 
house  no  longer/  The  following  night,  although 
Buonamico  put  three  beetles  only  into  the  chamber 
of  his  master_,  yet  Tafi,  what  with  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  past  night_,  and  the  fear  of  those  few  demons 
that  he  saw  remaining,  could  get  no  sleep,  and  no 
sooner  beheld  the  daylight  than  he  rose  and  left  the 
house,  resolving  never  to  return  to  it  again;  and 
many  persuasions  were  needed  to  make  him  change 
his  purpose/^  Thus  ^'Tafi  ceased  to  rise  in  the 
night,  and  the  devils  ceased  to  carry  lights  about  the 
house/^  It  also  fell  out  that  "  the  story  becoming 
known  throughout  the  city,  produced  such  an  eflPect 
that  neither  Tafi  nor  other  painters  dared  for  a 
long  time  to  work  in  the  night."  But  BuflPalmacco 
was  doomed  to  have  his  rest  disturbed  even  after  he 
had  quitted  his  timid  master,  and  had  become  a 
householder  himself.  Next  door,  in  the  chamber 
adjoining  his  own  sleeping  room,  early  and  late,  he 
heard  the  whirring  of  a  spinning-wheel,  which  was 
plied  thus  constantly,  and  at  such  unseasonable 
hours,  by  the  wife  of  a  miserly  fellow,  on  whom  the 
neighbours  had  bestowed  the  epithet  of  Capodoca 
(or  goosehead),  the  wife^s  diligence  being  the  com- 
pulsory result  of  her  husband's  thrift.  "  This  must 
be  stopped,'^  said  Buffalmacco ;  and  his  system  of 
stratagetics  was  as  singular  as  before.  It  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  rude  character  of  domestic  architecture 
in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
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when  we  mention  that  between  the  painter^s  room 
and  the  hearth  of  his  troublesome  neighbour  so 
slender  a  partition  intervened_,  that  by  means  of  an 
aperture  in  the  bricks,  Buffalmacco  could  watch  the 
culinary  operations  of  Goosehead's  wife,  and  could 
command  the  pot  upon  the  fire,  into  which,  by 
means  of  a  long  tube,  he  projected  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt  to  spoil  the  good  woman's  cookery.  Day 
after  day  the  mischievous  trick  was  repeated,  and 
day  after  day  the  objurgations  of  the  husband  grew 
louder,  and  the  protestations  of  her  innocence  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  more  and  more  incredible.  From 
words  they  came  to  blows;  and  the  poor  woman 
invoked  the  assistance  of  her  neighbours  to  protect 
her  from  her  husband's  violence;  Buffalmacco's 
mediation  being  appealed  to  among  the  rest.  ^^  Faith, 
comrade,"  said  he,  with  such  an  air  of  wisdom  and 
authority  that  all  the  bystanders  assented  to  his 
observations,  "you  should  be  a  little  more  reason- 
able. You  complain  that  your  dish  is  too  much 
salted  morning  and  night ;  but  I  marvel,  for  my 
part,  that  your  good  wife  can  do  anything  right. 
I  know  not  how  she  keeps  on  her  feet  in  the  day, 
seeing  that  she  spends  the  best  part  of  the  night  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  and  has  not  half  sleep  enough. 
Let  her  sleep  at  her  ease  till  a  reasonable  hour,  and 
you'll  see  that  she'll  then  have  her  wits  about  her  in 
the  day,  and  not  make  blunders  of  this  sort."  Our 
artist's  advice  was  followed,  and  as  he  was  no  longer 
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robbed  of  bis  sleep,  so  did  it  bappen  tbat  no  more 
salt  found  its  way  unbiddden  into  bis  neigbbour's 
soup.  Buffalmacco's  invention  never  failed  bim. 
Wbile  be  was  engaged  in  executing  some  scriptural 
subjects  for  tbe  cburcb  of  tbe  convent  of  tbe  nuns 
of  Faenza,  some  of  tbe  fair  inmates  binted  to  bim 
tbat  tbere  was  scarcely  colour  enougb  in  tbe  faces 
wbicb  be  bad  introduced  in  tbe  composition ,  wbere> 
upon  our  artist,  wbo  knew  tbat  tbe  abbess  possessed 
some  of  tbe  cboicest  Vernaccia  wine  tbat  could  be 
found  in  all  Tuscany — so  cboice,  indeed,  tba^  it  was 
reserved  for  tbe  mass  only,  assured  bis  critics  tbat 
tbe  fault  complained  of  could  only  be  amended  by 
mixing  bis  flesb- tints  witb  good  Vernaccia,  as 
colours,  tbus  tempered,  would  bave  all  tbe  rosy 
warmtb  of  life  itself.  Tbe  credulous  nuns  listened 
and  believed ;  and  ever  after  tbe  painter  was  never 
witbout  a  flask  of  tbis  rare  old  Tuscan  wine  by  bis 
side,  tbere witbal  deepening  tbe  flusb  upon  bis  own 
cbeeks,  wbile  be  trusted  to  tbe  ordinary  appliances 
of  bis  palette  to  beigbten  tbe  glow  upon  tbose  wbicb 
be  pourtrayed  upon  tbe  canvas  (o) .  Buonamico^s  love 
of  a  jest  was  greater  tban  bis  reverence  for  tbe 
cburcb  and  ber  ministers.  After  executing  various 
works  in  tbe  episcopal  cburcb  at  Arezzo,  for  Bisbop 
Guido,  tbat  prelate  ordered  bim  to  paint  on  tbe 
walls  of  bis  palace  an  eagle  triumpbing  over  a  lion, 
wbicb  tbe  king  of  tbe  birds  bad  just  slain;  tbe 
bisbop,  it  is  presumed,  intending  tbereby  to  sym- 
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bolise  the  exaltation  of  the  Ghibellines  above  the 
Guelfs ;  but  BufFalmacco,  whose  sympathies  were 
probably  with  the  latter  faction^  depicted  a  lion 
tearing  an  eagle  to  pieces,  and,  locking  up  the 
scaffolding  which  held  the  picture,  departed  for 
Florence.  As  time  wore  on,  and  the  painter  did  not 
return,  the  bishop  ordered  the  boarding  to  be 
removed,  and  thus  discovered  the  jest  which  had 
been  played  upon  him  ;  whereat  he  was  so  wroth 
that  he  promulgated  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment against  the  tricky  artist,  to  which  Buffalmacco 
replied  by  setting  the  angry  prelate  at  defiance.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  painter  could  better  dispense  with 
the  bishop,  than  the  bishop  could  dispense  with  the 
painter,  the  former  saw  fit  to  relent,  and  Buffalmacco^s 
sentence  of  banishment  was  annulled ;  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  Arezzo,  and  other  commissions  were  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  prelate,  who  treated  him  as  a 
valued  servant  and  a  familiar  friend.  Upon  another 
occasion,  having  been  requested  by  the  commonalty 
of  Perugia  to  decorate  the  market-place  of  that  city 
by  a  grand  picture  of  their  bishop  and  protector,  St. 
Ercolano,  Buffalmacco  was  so  annoyed  by  the  con- 
stant importunities  of  the  people  to  know  when  the 
painting  would  be  finished,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
his  revenge  upon  his  persecutors  by  a  practical  joke. 
On  completing  the  work,  he  admitted  the  citizens  to 
view  it,  and  they  were  all  charmed  with  its  execution. 
He  then  desired  that  the  planks  and  matting-  might. 
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not  be  disturbed  for  two  days,  as  he  wished  to  add  a 
few  finishing  touches  after  the  painting  was  dry. 
The  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and 
Buonamico  stealthily  removing  the  richly  gilt  plaster 
diadem,  in  relievo,  which  had  adorned  the  head  of 
the  saint,  substituted  for  it  a  coronet  or  garland  of 
gudgeons ;  having  done  which,  he  posted  away  with 
all  speed  to  Florence.  The  trick,  upon  discovery, 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  rage  of  the  citizens 
of  Perugia  ministered  matter  of  exceeding  mirth  to 
Buffalmacco  safely  sheltered  from  its  effects  within 
the  walls  of  Florence.  A  third  story,  which  is 
related  of  our  artist  makes  us  wonder  at  his  good 
fortune  in  escaping  the  rigorous  censures  of  the 
church.  He  had  executed  a  Virgin  and  Child  in 
fresco  at  Calcinaia,  for  which  he  failed  to  obtain  any 
other  payment  than  hard  words.  To  punish  his 
fraudulent  debtor,  Buffalmacco  deliberately  turned 
the  head  of  the  bambino  into  that  of  a  young  bear, 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  countryman  for 
whom  he  had  executed  the  work.  Thus  brought  to 
terms,  the  latter  paid  for  his  fresco,  and  Buonamico 
effaced  the  offensive  head,  which  had  only  been 
painted  in  water  colours. 

Gerard  Lairesse^s  progress  towards  fame  was 
not  without  a  dash  of  eccentricity.  The  son  of  a 
painter  at  Liege,  Gerard  was  most  unremitting  in 
the  study  of  his  art,  but  meeting  with  little  encour- 
agement in  his  native  city,  he  proceeded  to  Utrecht, 
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where  lie  fared  no  better.  Indeed  he  was  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  he  obtained  his  livelihood  by 
painting  signs,  decorating  shop  fronts  and  other 
occupations  of  a  like  character; — such  was  the 
employment  of  the  artist  who  has  been  styled  the 
Dutch  Poussin,  and  who  was  regarded  as  second 
only  to  Heemskerck,  the  Raffaeile  of  Holland  !  Hap- 
pening, however,  by  the  advice  of  a  neighbour,  to 
send  a  couple  of  pictures  to  Amsterdam,  to  a  picture- 
dealer  named  Vylenburg,  the  genius  of  the  artist 
immediately  obtained  recognition,  and  Vylenburg 
anxious  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  services  of  so 
skilful  a  painter,  accompanied  the  messenger  back 
to  Utrecht,  and  immediately  opened  negotiations 
with  the  poor  sign-painter.  Yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  picture- dealer,  Lairesse  repaired  to 
Amsterdam,  and  having  been  invited  to  give  a 
further  specimen  of  his  powers  at  the  house  of  his 
new  friend,  whither  a  couple  of  local  artists  had 
been  invited  to  meet  the  stranger,  he  proceeded 
thither  for  that  purpose.  The  personal  appearance 
of  Lairesse  was  not  calculated  to  prepossess  his 
Amsterdam  acquaintances,  for  he  was  as  ugly  as  Sir 
William  Davenant,  and  the  old  woman's  prayer  for 
the  preservation  of  the  knight's  eye-sight,  might 
have  been  equally  applicable  to  the  artist  of  Utrecht, 
seeing  that  he  was  also  destitute  of  any  nasal  basis 
for  the  lodgment  of  spectacles  (p) ;  while  his  man- 
ner was  as  odd  as  his  looks.      As  soon  as  the  canvas, 
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palette  and  pencils  were  prepared,  our  artist  sat 
himself  down,  silent  and  motionless,  before  the  easel ; 
and,  this  preliminary  pause  ended,  drew  from  beneath 
his  cloak  a  violin,  upon  which  he  very  deliberately 
proceeded  to  play  a  few  favourite  airs ;  then,  laying 
the  instrument  aside,  he  seized  his  painting  materials 
and  sketched  in  his  subject  vigorously,  like  a  man 
inspired.  Then  followed  another  little  interlude 
upon  the  violin,  and  the  painter  lost  himself  in  the 
maze  of  sweet  sounds  :  again  the  pencil  was  resumed, 
and  beneath  its  masterly  and  rapid  strokes,  a  lovely 
composition — an  Infant  Jesus  in  the  Manger,  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  —  grew  out  of  the  canvas  and 
charmed  the  bystanders  as  much  by  the  beauty  of 
the  work  as  by  the  facility  with  which  it  had  been 
executed.  Lairesse  remained  for  two  months  with 
Vylenburg  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  picture-dealer, 
as  the  artist  soon  discovered.  Awaking  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  value  of  his  talents,  Gerard  commenced 
painting  on  his  own  account;  and,  though  com- 
missions thronged  in  upon  him,  his  industry  and 
rapidity  of  touch  enabled  him  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  his  patrons.  His  earnings  must  have 
been  considerable;  but  as  he  participated  in  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  his  countrymen,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  present  chapter,  his  means  were 
dissipated  as  fast  as  they  were  gained.  When  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  lost  his  sight ;  but  nothing 
could  extinguish  his  enthusiasm  for  art.     Blind  as 
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he  was^  and  incapable  of  any  longer  giving  tangible 
expression  to  bis  ideas^  be  embodied  tbem  in  words, 
and  assembled  round  bim  once  a  week,  the  artists 
and  amateurs  of  the  city,  to  whom  he  expounded 
his  views  on  the  theory  and  practice;  and  these, 
being  afterwards  reduced  to  writing,  were  published 
after  his  decease,  the  latter  event  occurring  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

Vasari  has  taken  great  pains  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  eccentricities  of  Giovan-Antonio  Razzi,  upon 
whom,  indeed,  the  usually  impartial  biographer 
has  borne  rather  hardly.  Razzi,  it  appears,  was 
a  light-hearted,  jovial  and  rollicking  fellow,  "gig- 
gling and  making  giggle,^^  and  so  full  of  exuberant 
fun,  and  humorous  devilry,  that  the  monks  of  the 
convent  at  Monte  Oliveto  (where  he  finished  some 
frescoes  commenced  by  Luca  Signorelli)  gave  him 
the  name  of  "  Mattaccio,^^  or  the  arch  fool.  The 
painter,  far  from  repudiating  the  offensive  epi- 
thet, adopted  and  gloried  in  it,  writing  sonnets 
and  canzonets  upon  it — something,  probably,  in 
Berni^s  free  style ;  and  these  sonnets  and  can- 
zonets Razzi  set  to  music  and  sang.  According 
to  Vasari,  our  artist  lived  in  a  perfect  menagerie : 
"  Having  a  fancy,"  he  says,  "  for  keeping  all  sorts 
of  strange  animals  in  his  house,  badgers,  squirrels, 
apes,  cat-a-mountains,  dwarf  asses,  horses  and  barbs, 
to  run  races,  magpies,  dwarf  chickens,  tortoises, 
Indian  doves_,  and  other  animals  of  similar  kind, — 
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whatever  he  could  get  into  his  hands,  in  short.  He 
was  always  surrounded  by  children  and  young  men, 
in  whose  society  he  took  much  pleasure ;  and 
besides  the  animals  abovenamed,  he  had  a  raven, 
which  he  had  so  effectually  taught  to  speak,  that 
this  creature  counterfeited  the  voice  of  Giovan- 
Antonio  exactly  in  some  things,  more  especially 
in  replying  to  any  one  who  knocked  at  the  door ; 
nay,  this  last  he  did  so  perfectly,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  the  painter's  very  self,  as  all  the  Sienese 
well  know.  The  other  animals  also  were  so  tame, 
that  they  were  constantly  assembled  about  his 
person  while  he  was  in  the  house,  and  came  round 
all  who  approached  him,  playing  the  strangest 
tricks,  and  performing  the  most  extraordinary 
concerts  ever  seen  or  heard,  inasmuch  that  the 
dwelling  of  this  man  seemed  like  the  very  ark  of 
Noah.''  Razzi  was  extremely  fond  of  gay  attire; 
and  the  superior  of  the  monastery  before  alluded  to, 
having  presented  him  with  a  rich  cloak,  which  had 
been  discarded  by  a  Milanese  gentleman,  on  assum- 
ing the  cowl,  our  artist  drew  his  own  portrait 
attired  in  this  cloak,  and  introduced  it,  together 
with  a  likeness  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  his  raven 
and  a  baboon,  into  a  picture  representing  one  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Benedict.  Vasari  is  severely  critical 
upon  the  artist's  apparel,  who,  according  to  his 
account,  ''  cared  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than 
the  dressing  himself  pompously,  wearing  a  doublet 
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of  brocade,  a  short  cloak,  all  covered  over  and 
decorated  with  cloth  of  gold,  head  gear  of  the 
richest  fashion,  a  gold  chain  and  other  fopperies 
of  a  similar  kind,  best  suited  to  jack -puddings  and 
mountebanks."  Giovan-Antonio  was  fond,  among 
other  things,  of  horse-racing ;  and  was  so  successful 
in  this  respect  as  to  have  won  several  prizes,  in 
which  the  painter  felt  a  great  pride,  exhibiting  them 
to  every  visitor,  and  even  displaying  them  at  his 
windows  to  the  public.  It  is  also  incidentally  men- 
tioned, that  he  was  not  iinfrequently  attended,  when 
on  horseback,  by  a  favourite  ape ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  painter  in  his  sumptuous  apparel,  and 
thus  accompanied,  certainly  must  have  gone  far  to 
justify  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  him.  His  powers 
as  an  artist  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  unequal 
character, — sometimes  entirely  failing  him,  as  they 
did  towards  the  close  of  his  life^  the  miserable 
termination  of  which  will  be  found  recorded  in 
another  chapter.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  had 
one  daughter,  who  married  a  pupil  of  her  father^s. 
Razzi's  wife,  incapable  of  tolerating  the  follies  and 
eccentricities  of  her  husband,  separated  from  him 
not  long  after  their  marriage. 


CHAPTEU  X. 

The  Married  Life  of  Artists  : — Albert  Durer,  Andrea  Vanucchi, 
Gainsborough,  De  Troy,  Abraham  Janssen,  Hondekoeter, 
Elizabeth  Gheron,  Berghem,  Oraesb^ke,  Paul  Potter,  Vander 
Does,  Fuseli,  Eomney,  Vander  Meer,  Piemont,  Valkenburg, 
Luca  Giordano,  Evaristo  Munoz,  Slingelandt,  Eoos,  Mademoiselle 
Van  Oosterwyck,  Quentin  Matsys,  Solario,  Eibalta  the  elder, 
Sofonisba  Anguisciola,  Albano,  Cola  d'Amatrice. 

It  was  Sir  Jostiua  Reynolds,  we  believe,  who, 
on  being  confidentially  informed  by  one  of  his  pupils 
that  he,  the  aforesaid  pupil,  had  taken  to  himself  a 
wife,  gave  the  young  man  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  step  he  had  ventured  upon  had  ruined  him 
as  an  artist !  But  Sir  Joshua  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor,  and  therefore  his  dictum  cannot  be  accepted 
without  reservation.  Nor  can  we  test  its  truth  by 
applying  to  it  the  touchstone  of  experience,  since  the 
facts,  from  which  we  would  generalise,  are  wanting. 
The  artist,  who  has  married  happily,  and  who  has 
found  in  that  union  at  once  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  a 
solace  in  disappointment,  and  a  mitigation  of  the 
anxieties  and  heart-burnings  of  his  profession,  does 
not  usually  proclaim  that  fact  to  the  world.  It 
belongs  to  the  sanctities  of  home,  and  he  lives  too 
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mucli  in  the  light  of  the  public  eye  not  to  wish  to 
exempt  from  its  scrutiny  the  relaxations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  his  own  fireside.  There,  within  the 
charmed  precincts  of  home,  is  to  be  found  a  shelter 
from  the  noon-tide  glare  of  popular  favour,  and  the 
nipping  east  winds  of  popular  indifference  and 
neglect ;  and  the  escape  from  either  is  often  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  blessing,  even  by  those  who  despise 
the  one,  and  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  other. 
The  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  married 
unhappily,  cannot,  if  he  would,  screen  from  the 
general  gaze  the  infelicities  and  misfortunes  which 
result  from  an  ill-assorted  union.  If  they  do  not 
manifest  themselves  externally  in  recklessness  of 
conduct,  in  a  disregard  of  social  obligations,  in  a 
disordered  mien,  manner,  and  apparel,  or  in  a 
desultory  application  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
they  leak  out  through  the  communicative  babble  of 
domestics,  and  are  eagerly  appropriated  by  the 
world,  which  does  not  forget  to  exaggerate  the 
errors  and  failings  of  those  who  are  elevated  above 
the  multitude  by  their  genius,  but  who  unhappily 
fall  below  it  occasionally  by  their  moral  weak- 
nesses. 

Hence  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  find  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  following  chapter,  food  for  melancholy  thought, 
if  he  be  a  moralist  of  Jaques^  complexion,  matter  for 
"a  scurvy  jest^^  if  he  be  a  cynic,  like  lago,  and 
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subjects  for  pity^  if  lie  have  the  kindly  sympathies  of 
Antonio. 

The  miseries  of  Albert  Durer^s  married  life 
have  almost  passed  into  a  proverb^  and  therefore 
claim  but  a  passing  allusion.  His  wife  was  a  woman 
of  a  penurious  and  sordid  disposition,  and  the 
asperity  of  her  temper  is  generally  believed  not  only 
to  have  embittered,  but  to  have  shortened  her 
husband^s  days.     Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Lanzi  relates  of  Andrea  Vanucchi,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Lucrezio  del  Fede 
until  his  death,  he  was  perpetually  suffering  under 
the  pressure  of  domestic  wretchedness.  Vasari,  in 
his  first  edition  of  his  '^  Lives  of  the  Painters/' 
mentions  that  Vanucchi  was  despised  by  his  friends 
and  abandoned  by  his  employers,  in  consequence  of 
his  unhappy  marriage,  and  that  owing  to  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  his  wife,  he  suffered  his  father  and 
mother  to  starve ;  that  her  arrogance  and  violence 
were  such  as  to  expel  her  husband's  pupils  (Vasari 
among  the  number)  from  the  house,  and  that  the 
poor  man's  life  was  rendered  utterly  miserable  by  his 
union  with  this  unmitigated  shrew. 

The  circumstance  of  Gainsborough's  union  was 
not  without  a  dash  of  romance  in  it.  "It  hap- 
pened," writes  Mr.  Cunningham,  "in  one  of  his 
pictorial  excursions  amongst  the  woods  of  Sussex, 
that  he  sat  down  to  make  a  sketch  of  some  fine 
trees,   with  sheep  reposing  below  and   wood-doves 
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roosting  above^  when  a  young  woman  entered  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  scene,  and  was  at  once  admitted 
into  the  landscape  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist. 
The  name  of  this  young  lady  was  Margaret  Burr ; 
she  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  to  the  charms  of  good  sense  and  good 
looks,  she  added  a  clear  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  These  are  matters  which  no  writer  of 
romance  would  overlook,  and  were  accordingly  felt 
by  a  young,  an  ardent,  and  susceptible  man :  nor 
must  I  omit  to  tell  that  country  rumours  conferred 
other  attractions.  She  was  said  to  be  the  natural 
daughter  of  one  of  our  exiled  princes ;  nor  was  she, 
when  a  wife  and  mother,  desirous  of  having  this 
circumstance  forgotten.  On  an  occasion  of  house- 
hold festivity,  when  her  husband  was  high  in  fame, 
she  vindicated  some  little  ostentation  in  her  dress  by 
whispering  to  her  niece,  ^  I  have  some  right  to  this ; 
for  you  know,  my  love,  I  am  a  princess  daughter.^ 
Princess  daughter  or  not,  she  was  wooed  and  won 
by  Gainsborough,  and  made  him  a  kind,  a  prudent, 
and  a  submissive  wife.^' 

The  younger  De  Troy  appears  to  have  expe- 
rienced some  embarrassment  between  the  conflicting 
charms  of  a  winning  and  wealthy  widow  and  her 
young  and  charming  daughter.  How  long  he  would 
have  continued  to  balance  the  rival  pretensions  of 
mother  and  child  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 

"  For  both  were  unobjectionable  matches, 
And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches." 

Q 
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But  death  removed  the  elder  of  the  ladies^  and 
De  Troy  was  accepted  by  the  survivor.  Time 
strengthened  his  affection  for  her,  and  he  expressed 
his  admiration  for  her  beauty  by  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  her  face  into  his  compositions ;  but  always 
in  profile,  for  one  of  the  lady^s  eyes  was  disfigured 
by  a  blemish. 

Abraham  Janssen,  prone  to  the  dissipated  habits 
of  his  countrymen,  aggravated  their  deplorable 
results  by  marrying  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
who  brought  him  no  other  dowry  than  a  decided 
propensity  to  dissipation  and  extravagance.  Painting 
was  neglected  for  pleasure.  He  scarcely  spent  two 
hours  a  day  at  home,  but  set  up  his  easel  in  the 
tap-room  or  the  tea-garden,  and  wasted  his  time  and 
his  talents  in  the  execution  of  pieces  which  served 
no  better  purpose  than  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  indulging  in  the  coarse  enjoyments  of  the 
cabaret.  Poverty  and  privation,  it  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  add,  punished  him  for  the  prostitution  of 
his  pencil. 

To  a  similarly  injudicious  choice  of  a  wife, 
HoNDEKOETER  owcd  his  total  loss  of  self-respect 
and  the  wreck  of  his  reputation  as  a  man.  In 
early  life  there  was  so  much  natural  piety  and 
sobriety  in  his  character,  that  he  half  determined  on 
forsaking  his  profession,  and  entering  the  church ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  a 
discourse  in   the   church   of  St.  John  at  Utrecht, 
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strongly  marked  by  learning,  eloquence,  and 
piety.  His  marriage,  however,  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  his  moral  character.  He  was  not  only 
afflicted  with  a  bad  wife,  but  she  filled  his  house 
with  five  of  her  sisters  worse  than  herself.  All  his 
efforts  to  mollify  the  violence  of  their  tempers,  and 
diminish  the  irregularities  of  their  conduct,  were  of 
no  effect.  He  therefore  took  refuge  in  a  tavern, 
and  drowned  his  domestic  sorrows  in  drink.  Night 
found  him  staggering  home  in  a  state  of  drunken 
stupefaction,  the  morning  saw  him  working  at  his 
easel  with  an  unsteady  hand,  repentant  and,  for  the 
moment,  strong  in  his  resolutions  of  amendment; 
but  when  the  evening  again  arrived,  it  witnessed  a 
repetition  of  the  follies  of  that  which  had  preceded 
it.  During  one  of  these  drinking  bouts,  a  woman 
rushed  into  the  room,  where  he  was  carousing,  to 
shelter  herself  from  the  fury  of  her  husband,  who 
pursued  her.  Hondekoeter^s  sword  was  promptly 
drawn  in  her  defence,  and  being  attacked  by  three 
or  four  assailants,  he  parried  their  blows,  and 
wounded  one  of  them  dangerously.  The  gallant 
resistance  he  had  offered,  subjected  him  to  the  charge 
of  being  the  woman^s  paramour,  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  stranger  to 
her,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  release. 
This  occurrence  did  not  of  course  improve  his  re- 
lations with  his  wife,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  detach 

q2 
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him  from  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  had 
now  become  inveterate.  Excesses  at  night  and 
remorse  in  the  morning  constitute  the  history  of  his 
daily  life,  which  they  both  combined  to  shorten. 

Elizabeth  Cheron,  a  charming  artist,  conspi- 
cuous alike  for  the  amiability  of  her  character  and 
the  versatility  of  her  talents,  married,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  the  Sieur  le  Hay,  an  engineer  of  eminence, 
who  was  not  much  younger  than  herself.  The 
union  was  in  every  respect  a  singular  one,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  philo- 
sophical or  unselfish  than  Mademoiselle  Cheron^s 
conduct  in  this  respect.  She  had  long  felt  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  object  of  her  choice,  and  con- 
ferred her  hand  upon  him,  with  no  other  object  than 
to  give  him  a  legal  title  to  the  wealth  she  had 
accumulated  in  the  practice  of  her  profession.  As 
they  issued  from  the  church  in  which  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "  Then  we  are  at  length  united.  Monsieur, 
a  la  bonne  heure.  Friendship  divided  from  love  de- 
mands no  more.''''  And  they  parted  at  the  church- 
door,  each  to  their  respective  homes. 

It  was  the  evil  fortune  of  Nicholas  Berghem  to 
ally  himself  with  a  shrew.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  an  artist  named  Wils,  and  there  were  no  bounds 
to  her  avarice,  or  her  influence  over  her  husband. 
She  compelled  him  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to 
the  labours  of  the  easel,  and  transacting  her  own 
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domestic  duties  in  an  apartment  immediately  below 
that  of  lier  husband^  her  quick  ear  soon  detected  a 
momentary  cessation  from  work  on  his  part^  by  the 
suspension  of  the  songs  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  console  himself  while  painting ;  and  there- 
upon she  would  beat  a  lively  reveillee  on  the 
ceiling  with  a  broom-handle  to  recall  the  poor 
drudge  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  at  the  same  time  taking 
especial  care  that  her  husband^s  earnings  found  their 
way  into  no  other  purse  than  her  own. 

Another  Flemish  artist  (Joseph  van  Craesbeke)^ 
a  dissolute  friend  of  the  dissolute  Brauwer,  was 
united  to  a  charming  wife^  of  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely jealous ;  and  he  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  her  affection — conscious, 
probably,  that  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  it.  He 
feigned  to  have  committed  suicide,  painting  a  severe 
wound  upon  his  breast,  splashing  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt  with  crimson,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
stained  with  blood,  and  dipping  his  palette-knife 
into  the  same  colour,  so  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  that  had  been  the  instrument  which  had  in- 
flicted the  deadly  wound.  Stretching  himself  upon 
the  floor,  he  alarmed  the  house  by  his  cries,  and 
appeared  to  be  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  violent 
death.  His  wife  rushed  to  his  assistance  and  gave 
such  manifest  tokens  of  the  warmth  of  her  love  and 
the  depth  of  her  grief,  as  to  appease  the  jealousy  of 
her  husband.     He  embraced  her  with  the  utmost 
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cordiality^  and  stayed  the  further  flow  of  her  tears 
by  confessing  the  deception  he  had  resorted  to,  and 
pleading  in  excuse  the  excess  of  his  passion  for  her. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  she  resented  or  forgave 
the  stratagem. 

Paul  Potter  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his 
selection  of  a  wife,  and  the  reader  must  excuse  our 
declining  to  detail  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on 
her  for  her  gallantries.  It  had  the  effect,  we  believe, 
of  restraining  her  in  her  career  of  folly,  and  her 
amendment  secured  for  her  the  pardon  of  her  indul- 
gent husband. 

Simon  Vander  Does,  another  Flemish  artist, 
married,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  an  extra- 
vagant woman,  who  dissipated  his  earnings,  and 
completely  ruined  him  by  her  prodigality,  deserting 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  and  leaving  him  to 
die,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  misery. 

Our  own  Fuseli,  it  will  be  remembered,  married 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
to  him  as  a  model,  and  was  happy  in  his  choice, 
since  she  "soothed  him  in  moments  of  irritation, 
loved  him  warmly,  worshipped  his  genius,"  and  did 
not  resent  his  sentimental  and  romantic  friendship 
for  Mary  Wolstonecraft. 

In  connection  with  the  married  life  of  artists,  the 
romantic  circumstances  connected  with  Romney^s 
union  or  disunion  with  his  wife,  will  naturally  recur 
to  mind.      A   sentiment  of  gratitude   to   a   young 
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woman  who  had  attended  him  during  a  severe  ill- 
ness, led  to  a  precipitate  marriage.  Five  years 
glided  away  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  in  West- 
moreland, during  which  period  a  son  and  daughter 
were  born  to  him.  Ambition  prompted  his  removal 
to  the  metropolis,  at  this  juncture,  and  from  motives 
of  economy  his  wife  and  children  remained  behind. 
In  the  new  sphere  of  his  existence,  fame  and  fortune 
flowed  in  upon,  and  friends  gathered  round  him ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  his  marriage  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  and  never  once  divulged  during  a 
brilliant  and  successful  career  of  seven  and  thirty 
years.  Saving  one  brief  and  coldly-worded  letter, 
written  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
heartless  artist  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  com- 
municated with  his  wife.  But  as  the  shadows  of  old 
age  fell  upon  him,  and  the  gloom  of  the  hypochon- 
driac darkened  his  mind,  and  paralysis  enfeebled  his 
frame,  and  titled  sitters  forsook  his  painting-room 
and  repaired  to  the  studios  of  young  and  rising  men 
like  Shee  and  Lawrence,  some  compunctious  visit - 
ings  of  conscience,  or,  probably,  a  selfish  perception 
of  the  need  of  gentle  nursing  and  delicate  attention, 
influenced  him  in  returning  to  the  North.  The 
wife  he  had  deserted  received  him  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  pure  and  generous  aff'ection,  which  had 
not  been  chilled  by  neglect  nor  diminished  by 
estrangement.  There  was  forgiveness,  but  there 
were  no  reproaches;    and   the   last   three  years  of 
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Eomney^s  life  were  cheered  by  the  tender  love  and 
unfaltering  watchfulness  of  her^  whose  worth  he  had 
never  prized,  until  the  recognition  of  it  came  too 
late  for  the  reparation  of  the  one  great  error  of 
his  life. 

If  the  regard  felt  for  Vander  Meer  by  his  wife 
could  have  been  measured  by  the  ostentatious  mag- 
nificence of  his  funeral,  it  would  have  been  very 
great  indeed;  but  the  sequel  only  served  to  show 
the  depravity  of  her  own  character,  for  while  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  were  witnessing  the  last 
offices  of  religion  performed  above  the  corpse  at  the 
church,  the  widow  remained  at  home  packing  up 
and  carrying  off  every  article  of  value  which  had 
belonged  to  the  departed  artist;  so  that,  when  the 
funeral  party  returned  to  Vander  Meer^s  late  abode 
they  found  it  stripped  of  its  valuables,  its  mistress 
invisible,  and  themselves  saddled  with  the  expenses 
of  the  pompous  and  costly  ceremonial  in  which  they 
had  just  taken  part. 

Nicholas  Piemont  fell  in  love,  we  are  told,  with  a 
young  lady,  who  was  far  from  indifferent  to  his  suit, 
but  whose  parents  designed  her  for  a  wealthier  lover, 
to  whom  she  dutifully  suffered  herself  to  be  united. 
The  disappointed  suitor  took  the  matter  desperately 
to  heart.  He  meditated  suicide,  and  one  knows  not 
how  many  rash  and  despairing  alternatives  besides ; 
but— 

"  Life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die : " 
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SO  Piemont  neither  strangled  himself  nor  took 
poison.  He  did  a  wiser  thing ;  he  took  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  who  reasoned  him  out  of  his  despair, 
and  recommended  him  to  visit  Italy,  to  relieve  his 
mind  and  improve  his  talents  as  an  artist.  The 
love-lorn  youth  repaired  to  Rome,  studied  hard, 
earned  little,  and  contrived  to  sink  deeply  into  debt 
with  the  landlady  of  the  cabaret  where  he  lodged. 
Piemont  was  honest,  but  he  was  quite  unable  to  pay 
his  way.  How  should  he  liquidate  his  ominous  and 
lengthening  score  ?  He  resolved  the  matter  in  his 
mind  until  the  thought  flashed  across  it — we  presume 
the  hostess  was  comely — "  Suppose  I  offer  myself 
in  composition  for  my  debts  !  "  No  sooner  said 
than  done — no  sooner  was  the  offer  made,  than  it 
was  accepted ;  the  artist  became  the  landlord  of  the 
cabaret,  in  the  management  of  which,  however,  he 
took  no  part,  leaving  it  entirely  to  his  wife,  while 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  labours  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. He  resided  in  Rome  for  seventeen  years, 
and  then,  his  wife  dying,  he  returned  to  the 
Netherlands  with  a  small  competence.  He  there 
found  the  object  of  his  first  love  had  been  likewise 
widowed :  he  renewed  the  offer  he  had  made  in 
early  life,  to  the  acceptance  of  which  no  obstacle 
now  existed,  and  they  were  married.  Piemont, 
however,  only  lived  four  years  after  his  second 
union. 

Thierry  Valken  burgh  conferred  his  name  upon 
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a  "  brawling  scold/^  whom  truly  to  depict,  according 
to  Descamps,  would  require  the  blackest  colours. 
Like  Katharine  of  Padua, 

"  She  was  intolerably  curst, 
And  shrewd  and  froward." 

But  Valkenburgh  was  no  Petruchio,  to  ''  bandy 
word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown/^  and  tame  the 
"  graceless  traitor  "  he  had  chosen  for  a  wife.  On 
the  contrary,  he  lived  in  awe  of  this  virago,  and, 
peace  being  banished  from  his  own  hearth,  he  at 
length  experienced  the  mournful  consolation,  says 
the  authority  we  have  quoted,  of  obtaining,  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  an  asylum  impenetrable  to 
that  fury. 

LucA  Giordano  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
named  Margarita  Ardi,  the  charms  of  whose  person 
qualified  her  as  a  model  equally  for  his  Virgins 
as  for  his  Venuses,  and  the  artist  paid  her  the 
compliment  of  employing  her  for  that  purpose. 
Rafael  Mengs  also  .chose  for  his  wife  a  poor 
but  beautiful  and  virtuous  maiden,  named  Margarita 
Guazzi,  who  had  sat  to  him  as  a  model  for  the 
Virgin  in  the  Holy  Family,  which  first  brought 
the  painter  into  repute  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Stirling  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the  three 
trials  which  a  Spanish  painter,  Evaristo  Munoz 
by  name,  made  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  "  While 
sojourning  in  Majorca,  he  married  a  woman  who 
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was  supposed  to  be  the  widow  of  a  captive  at 
Algiers.  But  as  he  was  returning  to  Valencia  with 
his  wife,  by  way  of  Ivi9a,  they  encountered  her 
former  husband,  who  had  escaped  from  slavery,  and 
was  on  his  way  home  to  contradict  the  reports  of 
his  decease.  How  their  clashing  titles  to  the  lady 
were  adjusted,  Cean  Bermudez  does  not  inform  us ; 
but  the  same  accident,  he  says,  happened  to  Mufioz 
a  second  time,  with  the  wife  of  one  Callot,  a 
soldier,  who,  after  being  supposed  to  have  fallen  at 
Messina  or  Catania,  presented  himself  to  claim 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  Thus  warned  by 
experience,  he  chose  for  his  third  wife  a  spinster, 
whom  no  one  could  properly  claim,  Maria  Teresa 
Llacer,  probably  marrying  when  he  was  of  mature 
age,  for  she  survived  him  forty  years." 

Slingelandt,  one  of  the  most  tedious  of  painters, 
gained  his  wife  by  his  tediousness.  A  fair  widow 
sat  to  him  for  her  portrait ;  but  the  artist  made  such 
slow  progress  with  the  work,  that  the  lady's  patience 
became  exhausted,  and  she  gently  reproached  the 
fastidious  painter  for  the  inconvenience  he  occasioned 
her,  by  the  prolonged  and  frequent  sittings  he 
demanded.  "Madam,"  replied  Slingelandt,  with 
the  gallantry  of  a  Lawrence,  "  it  would  take  me  far 
less  time  to  love  you,  than  to  paint  your  portrait. 
I  find  so  many  graces  to  pourtray,  so  many  lovely 
traits  to  imitate,  that  my  pencil  recoils  powerless 
from  the  attempt.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  love 
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jou,  it  is  only  necessary  tliat  I  should  follow  the 
bent  of  my  own  inclinations,  and  if  they  received 
the  slightest  encouragement  from  you,  I  should 
become  the  happiest  man  in  the  world."  The  pretty 
widow,  it  seems,  was  equally  delighted  and  surprised 
at  this  frank  declaration,  for  the  handsome  counte- 
nance of  the  painter  was  also  the  index  of  an  honest 
nature;  but  she  offered  no  encouragement  to  his 
suit,  and  treated  him  with  a  guarded  reserve  during 
subsequent  sittings.  At  length  the  picture  was 
completed,  and  the  lady  with  a  winning  smile  and  a 
fluttering  heart,  laid  her  white  hand  within  the 
artistes  palm,  and  with  loving  frankness,  asked  him 
if  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  original  in  payment 
for  the  copy?  That  the  painter  raised  that  little 
hand  reverently  to  his  lips,  that  he  placed  upon  it 
the  seal  of  the  compact,  that  there  was  no  happier 
painter  in  all  Ley  den  than  himself,  and  that  the 
wedding  trod  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  wooing, 
will  be  readily  surmised.  The  lady,  we  should  add, 
was  well  endowed  with  that  worldly  wealth  of  which 
but  a  slender  portion  had  fallen  to  the  painter's 
share,  so  that  her  affection  for  him  compensated 
for  the  apathy  with  which  fortune  had  previously 
regarded  him. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  a  less  cheerful  narrative, 
commencing  with  the  chance  introduction  of  Gia- 
ciNTO  Brandi  to  Philippe  Roos  and  terminating 
in  circumstances  so  deplorable,  that  it  would  have 
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have  been  well  if  the  latter  artist  had  never  crossed 
the  former's  path.  It  was  while  Roos  was  engaged 
sketching  some  animals  from  the  life  in  the  environs 
of  Rome^  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Brandi, 
at  that  time  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  artist. 
Stopping  his  carriage,  Brandi  examined  the  young 
man's  sketches,  and  charmed  with  the  ability  they 
displayed,  he  invited  the  author  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Koos  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  so  eminent  a  painter,  and,  calling 
upon  him  next  day,  met  with  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion. The  Italian  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
lively  conversation  and  agreeable  manners  of  the 
young  German  artist,  that  he  requested  him  to 
repeat  his  visit,  and  assured  him  of  a  general 
welcome.  As  Uoos  was  taking  his  departure  from 
the  house,  he  encountered  a  lovely  lady,  by  whose 
beauty  he  was  captivated,  and  with  w^hom  he  fell 
in  love  on  the  spot.  This  lady,  as  the  reader  will 
have  guessed,  was  the  '^  one  fair  daughter  '^  of 
Giacinto  Brandi ;  and  to  imagine  that  she  would  ever 
entertain,  or  that  her  father  would  sanction  his  suit, 
was  to  hope  against  hope,  and  to  dream  of  realising 
an  apparent  impossibility.  On  the  one  side,  the 
young  artist  found  arrayed  against  him  his  own 
obscurity,  his  religion,  his  foreign  extraction. 
Brandies  wealth  and  high  position,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  lady;  while  he  could  oppose,  against  these,  nothing 
but  the  handsomest  face  and  figure  in  Rome.    On  his 
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next  visit  to  his  new  friend^  the  German  found  him 
engaged,  and,  signifying  to  the  servants  that  he 
would  wait  until  Brandi  should  be  at  leisure  to 
receive  him,  he  descended  into  the  garden,  which  he 
traversed  with  a  beating  heart,  and  eyes  that  ranged 
over  every  window  of  the  mansion,  in  search  of  some 
indication  of  the  lady^s  presence.  He  was  rewarded 
by  the  lady^s  appearance  at  one  of  them,  and  the 
daring  painter  skilled  in  lovers  expressive  pantomime, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  a  residence  in  the  south, 
declared  his  passion  to  the  young  signorina,  who, 
far  from  being  indifferent  to  her  handsome  wooer, 
gave  him  some  tokens  of  encouragement,  which  sent 
him  home  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  His  visits  to 
the  garden  thenceforth  became  frequent  and  regular, 
the  same  fair  face  constantly  shone  upon  him  from 
the  window,  and  lovers  pantomime  was  played  by 
two  performers  so  entirely  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  they  never  once  thought  of  its  attracting  spec- 
tators. Nevertheless,  spectators  came,  and  carried 
the  report  of  the  performance  to  Signor  Brandi, 
who  stormed  furiously,  sent  his  daughter  to  a  con- 
vent, and  forbade  Boos  to  enter  his  house,  sarcas- 
tically assuring  him  that  he  had  not  reared  up  his 
daughter  to  become  the  wife  of  an  animal  painter. 
Here  was  a  pretty  posture  of  affairs  !  The  lady  was 
in  despair  and  so  was  Boos — for  a  day  or  two :  but 
that  liveliness  of  spirit  and  fertility  of  resources, 
which  had  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  Mercury 
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in  the  society    of  Elemisli   Painters,   came  to   his 
assistance  now.     One  of  the  weightiest  impediments 
which    stood    in   the  way  of   his   union,   was   his 
profession  of  the  Protestant  faith.     This  he  resolved 
to  abandon,  and  applied  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  pious  priest,  who  would 
instruct  him  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  public  abjuration  occurred  soon  afterwards.     It 
excited  some  sensation,  and  proved  very  beneficial  to 
the  project  he  designed   to  execute.     He  declared 
his  passion  for  the  Signora  Brandi  to  the  Cardinal, 
represented  in  moving  terms  his  own  affection  for 
the  lady  and  her  devoted  attachment   to   himself, 
and  so  far  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic,   that  his   eminence  invoked   the  inter- 
vention of  the  Pope   (Innocent  II.),  who  seeing  no 
disparity  between  a  painter  of  one  class  of  subjects 
and  a  painter  of  another,  extorted  from  Brandi  his 
reluctant   consent   to   the   union,    and    joined   the 
hands  of  the  young  people.     Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  following  his  nuptials,  Roos  arose,  col- 
lected together  the  marriage  attire,  jewellery,  and 
even  the  linen  of  his  bride,  and  sent  them  back  to 
his  father-in-law,  by  whose  liberality  they  had  been 
provided,  with  an  ill-judged  message  to  this  effect : 
— That  the  wife  of  an  animal  painter  had  no  need 
of  such  gew-gaws,  and  that  although  he  cultivated 
no  higher  branch  of  his  profession,  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  his  wife,  without  the  assistance  of  her 
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father.  This  was  but  the  commencement,  on  the 
part  of  Roos,  of  a  career  of  thoughtlessness  and 
extravagance,  and  after  such  a  precipitate  rupture 
with  Brandi,  all  intercourse  ceased  between  them. 
The  latter  artist  felt  that  he  had  confided  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him.  It  preyed  upon  his 
mind  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  after  disin- 
heriting his  daughter,  who  was  soon  made  to  experi- 
ence the  waning  affection  and  neglect  of  her 
husband.  Roos  had  taken  a  house  at  Tivoli,  where 
he  had  collected  a  menagerie  of  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  To  their  company  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  leave  his  wife  for  a  fortnight  together, 
while  he  followed  the  chase  or  pursued  his  avoca- 
tions elsewhere.  Often  setting  forth  on  horseback, 
entirely  destitute  of  means,  and  accompanied  by  a 
single  domestic,  the  painter  would  enter  the  first 
roadside  inn  which  presented  itself,  and,  after  a  few 
hours'  indulgence,  would  apply  himself  to  his  easel, 
and  having  painted  two  or  three  pictures,  would 
send  his  servant  into  Rome,  to  dispose  of  them  at  any 
price  that  might  be  off'ered,  and  thus  raise  the  means 
of  liquidating  his  score  at  the  inn,  and  of  renewing 
their  journey  on  the  morrow.  The  domestic,  wiser 
than  the  master,  afterwards,  instead  of  scouring 
the  streets  of  Rome  for  customers  for  the  pictures 
produced  and  sold  under  these  necessitous  circum- 
stances, opened  a  shop,  and,  engaging  the  services 
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of  a  deputy,  conveyed  thither  the  paintings  he  was 
charged  to  sell,  and  realised  a  considerable  fortune 
by  their  traffic.  Eoos^s  wandering  propensities 
strengthened  with  indulgence.  He  was  rarely  to  be 
found  at  home,  and  became  a  constant  frequenter  of 
the  tavern ;  and  indigence,  sorrow,  and  remorse  were 
the  life-long  portion  of  his  unfortunate  wife. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  include  that  amiable 
enthusiast  and  skilful  artist.  Mademoiselle  Mary 
Van  Oosterwyck  among  those  whose  lives  have 
been  rendered  happy  or  miserable  by  a  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  conjugal  union,  the  story  of  her 
lover^s  unsuccessful  wooing  may  be  permitted  to 
find  a  place  here.  It  happened  to  this  lady  to  win 
the  affections  of  a  painter  named  William  Van 
Aelst,  who,  under  pretence  of  gratifying  his  admi- 
ration of  Mademoiselle  Van  Oosterwyck^s  pictures, 
took  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  her  house,  in 
order  that  he  might  indulge  his  admiration  for  their 
author.  A  man  cannot  go  on  admiring  either  a  lady 
or  a  picture  for  any  length  of  time  without  giving 
expression  to  his  feelings,  and  in  due  time,  therefore, 
Van  Aelst  declared  his  passion  for  and  to  the  fair 
artist.  But  the  lady  was  pre-engaged:  she  was 
already  wedded  to  her  art,  and  could  spare  no  por- 
tion of  her  affections  for  any  other  object ;  besides 
which,  prudence  dissuaded  her  from  listening  to  the 
suit  of  Van  Aelst,  who  was  idle  and  dissipated, 
while  Mademoiselle  Oosterwyck,  on  the  other  hand. 
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was  careful  and  industrious.  Possessing  too  much 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  reply  to  liis  ofPer  by  a  harsh 
and  prompt  refusal,  she  made  its  acceptance  con- 
tingent upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions, 
practicable  enough  on  the  part  of  some  men,  but 
such  as  she  knew  Van  Aelst  was  perfectly  incapable 
of  complying  with.  The  principal  condition  imposed 
was  that  her  lover  should  bind  himself  to  work  at 
his  easel  every  day  for  six  hours  during  a  whole 
year.  Van  Aelst  unhesitatingly  assented  to  the 
proposition,  and  was  already,  in  imagination,  the 
husband  of  the  accomplished  flower-painter,  "  Paint 
for  six  hours  a-day  only  !  '^ — of  course  he  could  and 
would :  the  stipulation  was  simply  a  pleasant  jest, 
devised  to  defer  the  marriage  for  a  twelvemonth. 
So  the  artist  commenced  a  life  of  industrious  appli- 
cation, full  of  the  wisest  resolutions  and  best  inten- 
tions, all  of  which  tended  to  macadamise  a  certain 
warm  place.  By  little  and  little  his  zeal  and  energy 
relaxed,  and  the  native  indolence  of  the  painter 
triumphed  over  his  affection  for  Madlle.  Van 
Oosterwyck.  As  he  occupied  the  house  opposite  to 
that  of  the  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and 
as  her  studio  commanded  his,  all  his  infractions  of 
the  compact  were  duly  registered  by  his  fair  neigh- 
bour, who  made  a  chalk  mark  on  her  window-frame 
for  every  day  on  which  her  lover  played  truant. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  twelve  months. 
Van  Aelst  presented  himself  before  the  object   of 
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his  affections,  ardent  as  ever,  and  full  of  hope,  to 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  her  pledge.  "You  have 
released  me  from  my  engagement,  yourself,"  said 
she,  pointing  to  the  ominous  array  of  chalk  marks  on 
the  window-frame,  which  recorded,  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  every  day  on  which  the  painter  had 
neglected  his  easel.  Confounded  by  this  indis- 
putable evidence  of  his  backsliding,  the  disappointed 
lover  could  not  utter  a  word  in  reply,  and  retired 
from  the  studio  of  Madlle.  Van  Oosterwyck  in  a 
very  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which 
he  had  entered  it.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a 
solemn  resolution  to  refrain  from  all  further  over- 
tures to  that  lady,  and,  for  once,  he  kept  his 
resolution. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  romantic  story  commonly 
told  of  QuiNTiN  Matsys,  since  it  rests  upon  too 
feeble  a  foundation  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact ;  but  we 
believe  the  same  abandonment  of  the  business 
of  a  blacksmith  for  the  profession  of  a  painter, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
daughter  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  a  Neapolitan  artist, 
did  really  occur  in  the  case  of  Antonio  Solario, 
otherwise  known  as  Lo  Zingaro,  and  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  ablest  painters  of  his 
time. 

The  elder  Ribalta,  one  of  the  finest  historical 
painters  that  Spain  has  produced,  fell  in  love,  while 
a  student,  with  his  master^s  daughter.     The  prudent 
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parent  declined  to  give  lier  liand  to  his  pupil,  on  the 
ground  of  his  want  of  proficiency  in  his  profession ; 
but  the  lovers  were  content  to  wait,  Ribalta  took 
his  departure  for  Rome,  the  Holy  Land  of  every 
artistes  pilgrimage.  Three  years  of  unremitting 
application  to  his  art,  of  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  great  masters,  were  not  without  their  legitimate 
influence  on  the  young  painter's  skill  and  genius. 
He  returned  to  Spain,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
atelier  of  his  old  master.  The  painter  was  from 
home,  but  of  course  the  lode-star  of  his  wandering 
pupil  was  there,  to  greet  Uibalta  after  a  three  years' 
absence.  Finding  the  sketch  of  a  picture  upon  his 
old  master's  easel,  the  young  painter  finished  it  and 
withdrew.  When  the  old  man  returned,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  masterly  execution  of  the  work, 
and  remarked  to  his  daughter,  who  watched  with 
the  liveliest  interest  the  effect  which  the  picture 
produced  upon  her  father,  "  Oh  !  that  were  indeed  a 
painter  worthy  of  your  hand ;  not  so,  the  miserable 
dauber  Ribalta."  '''Dear  father,"  exclaimed  the 
happy  girl,  "  Tlibalta  did  it."  Such  an  incident  had 
— as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  have — but  one  sequel  — 
the  marriage  of  the  young  couple. 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  the 
circumstances  under  which  Madame  Sofonisba 
Anguisciola  was  united  to  the  Sicilian  nobleman. 
After  his  decease,  the  widow  was  invited  to  revisit 
her  royal  patrons  at  Madrid,  but  "  La  bella  e  saggia 
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dipintrice^^  declined  tlie  honour  on  the  ground  of 
her  wishing  to  see  Cremona  and  her  kindred  in  that 
city  once  more ;  for  which  purpose  she  embarked  on 
board  a  Genoese  galley,  commanded  by  one  Orazio 
Lomellini,  a  merchant  of  Genoa;  from  whom,  says 
Soprani,  during  the  voyage  she  received  such  marked 
courtesies  and  so  many  kindnesses,  that  perforce 
she  esteemed  him,  and  not  only  testified  by  signs 
that  his  attentions  were  acceptable,  but  went  so  far 
as  to  offer  him  her  hand  in  marriage  !  And  as  that 
generous  Signer  gave  consent,  their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Her  old 
friends  in  Spain  did  not  forget  the  artist  who  had 
been  the  Court  governess,  but  augmented  her 
pension  by  400  crowns;  and  Madame  Lomellini^s 
house  in  Genoa  became  the  resort  of  the  best  society 
in  the  "  superb  city,^^  and  was  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  the  Empress  of  Germany  and  her  former  pupil, 
now  the  wife  of  the  Arch-Duke  Albert.  Thither  also 
in  her  old  age,  and  after  she  had  been  deprived  of  her 
vision,  came  Vandyck  to  see  her,  charmed  with  her 
conversation,  and  deriving  from  it  so  much  in- 
struction, that  he  was  accustomed  to  assert  that  he 
had  been  more  enlightened  in  painting  by  a  blind 
woman  than  even  by  his  old  master  (Rubens). 

Albano  married  a  young  female  who  had  served 
him  for  a  model,  and  who  bore  him  two  children  as 
beautiful  as  herself,  from  whose  countenance  the 
artist  made  studies    for   his   pictures  of  the   child 
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Jesus  and  youtliful  Angels,  and  who  also  were  taken 
as  models  by  the  sculptors  Algardo  and  Fiamingo. 

Cola  d^Amatrice,  happy  in  his  union  with  a  lady 
well-born  and  beautiful,  and  excellent  as  beautifnl, 
lived  to  see  his  household  happiness  destroyed,  and 
himself  and  wife  expelled  from  their  abode  at  Ascoli 
by  the  tumults  of  civil  faction.  Unfortunately  his 
flight  from  thence  excited  the  attention  of  the 
rude  and  lawless  soldiery,  who  were  inflamed  to 
pursue,  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  painter's 
wife.  These  wretches  were  close  upon  the  track  of 
the  fugitives,  when  the  poor  lady,  preferring  death 
to  dishonour,  flung  herself  from  a  high  cliff  which 
was  close  at  hand,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
soldiers,  baffled  of  their  prey,  returned  to  Ascoli, 
and  Cola  d'Amatrice  went  heavily  upon  his  soli- 
tary way. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  closing  scene.  Last  words  of  Gainsborough.  Death  of  Fuseli, 
Opicj  Watteau,  Murillo,  Titian,  Da  Vinci,  Spinello  Aretino. 
Tragedy  of  Italian  artists : — Lippo,  Francia,  Giorgione,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Morte  da  Feltro,  Girolamo  da  Treviso,  Parmegiano, 
Masaccio,  Cavedone,  Guido,  Schidone,  Cantarini  da  Pesaro.  The 
plague  and  its  victims.  Deaths  of  Luca  Cambiaso,  Niccolo 
Pizzolo,  Gherardi,  Gabbiani,  Gambara,  Vincenzio  da  San  Gimig- 
nano,  Schizzone,  Testa,  Taru£&,  Fracanzani,  Francesco  da  Ponte, 
Carlo  Caliari,  Eazzi,  Polidoro,  Pinturicchio,  Pelegrino  da 
Modena,  Eosso,  Peruzzi,  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Girolamo  da  Codi- 
gnuola,  Moreli,  Topino,  Buffalmacco,  Raffaelle,  Kulgengen, 
J.  H.  Roos,  Verschuring,  Emanuel  de  Witte,  Andrew  and 
John  Both,  Eigaud,  Bamboccio,  Paudits,  Bisquert,  Borgianni, 
L.  Caracci,  Heemskerck,  Bakhuysen,  Vander  Bosch,  Van  Over- 
beck,  Zegers,  De  Gelder,  Van  der  Spelt,  De  Backer,  F.  Ximenes, 
Nicholas  Factor,  Bianchi,  Rotenhamer,  Paul  Potter,  Le  Sueur, 
Van  Mander,  Coxcie,  De  Vescher,  Jacobs,  Joris,  Badens,  Rafael 
Mengs,  Petitot,  Van  Loo,  Lely,  Brandel,  Van  der  Eeckhoute, 
Valentin,  Oudry,  Le  Moine,  Flemael,  Berkeyden,  WerdmuUer, 
Kloosterman,  Penteman,  Van  Kuyck,  Key,  Aertgen,  Lucas  de 
Leyden,  Benckelaer,  Carlo  Dolci,  Francis  Bassano,  Garzi,  Goltzius, 
D'Ypres,  Joanes,  Fernandez,  Herrera  el  Mozo,  Molina,  Perez, 
Munoz,  Arevalo,  Antolinez,  Bocanegra,  Tiepolo,  Alonso  Cano, 
Wouwermans,  Bega,  Ferg,  Prins,  Wouters,  Holbein,  Van  der 
Dort,  Van  Cleef,  Albert  Durer,  Greenhill,  Owen,  Clennell, 
Haydon,  last  words  of  David  Scott. 

In  the  last  words  of  Gainsborough,  and  they 
naturally  confront  us  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
OUT  subject,  we  seem  to  find,  epitomised,  the 
history  of  a  life,  and  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
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character  of  the  artist.  '^  We  are  all  going  to 
heaven/^  lie  exclaimed  to  Sir  Joshua  E-eynolds, 
with  whom  he  had  just  made  his  peace,  "  and 
Vandyck  is  of  the  company.  ^^  This  hopeful 
assurance  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave^,  uttered 
by  one  who  was  hovering  upon  the  verge  of  a  new 
and  spiritual  existence,  must  have  received  some 
sanction  from  an  unaccusing  conscience,  while  the 
expressed  belief  in  a  future  communion  with  the 
"heirs  of  fame/^  who  had  already  set  up  their 
everlasting  rest,  indicated  the  undying  nature  of  his 
enthusiastic  affection  for  his  art. 

In  the  closing  scene  of  Fuseli^s  long  and 
honourable  career,  a  touching  testimony  was  given 
of  the  painter^s  attachment  to  a  brother  artist. 
Fuseli  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Guildford, 
at  the  time  he  was  stricken  by  an  illness,  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  which  the  sufPerer  felt  a  strong  and 
clear  presentiment.  On  the  fifth  day  he  perceived 
that  the  inevitable  change  was  at  hand — "looked 
anxiously  round  the  room,  said  several  times  in  a 
low  and  agitated  voice,  ^  Is  Lawrence  come  ?  is 
Lawrence  come  ? '  and  then  appeared  to  listen  for 
the  sound  of  the  chariot  wheels  which  brought  his 
friend  once  a  day  from  London  to  his  bed-side.^^ 
And  so  watching  and  waiting,  death  fell  upon  him 
like  a  deep  sleep. 

In  Opie  the  spirit  of  the  artist  triumphed  to 
the  last.     Preparatory  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  at 
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Somerset  House,  he  had  executed,  partially  at 
least,  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
completion  of  which  he  confided  to  his  friend, 
Henry  Thomson.  The  picture  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  from  which  it  was  decreed  that 
Opie  should  never  more  arise,  and  as  the  fit  of 
delirium,  from  which  he  had  been  sufi'ering,  passed 
off,  "he  lifted  his  head  and  said,  'There  is  not 
colour  enough  in  the  back-ground.^  More  colour 
was  added :  Opie  looked  at  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  said  with  a  smile,  '  Thomson,  it  will  do  now  ;  it 
will  do  now ;  if  you  could  not  do  it,  nobody  could.^ 
The  delirium  returned,  and  took  its  hue  from  the 
picture  he  had  just  looked  at.  He  imagined 
himself  employed  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  and 
continued  painting  in  idea  until  death  interposedc^^ 

Watteau  may  be  said  to  have  died  at  his  easel. 
The  last  work  to  which  he  applied  his  hand  was 
an  illustration  of  that  scene  in  "  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire,^^  which  concludes  by  the  interment  of 
the  sick  man,  in  presence  of  the  faculty,  ranged 
about  his  grave.  When  the  picture  was  completed, 
the  pencil  fell  from  his  hand,  and  his  death  ensued 
very  shortly  afterwards. 

The  same  may  be  also  said  of  Murillo,  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  while  mounting  a  scaffold 
to  make  a  painting  of  St.  Catharine  for  the  Convent 
of  Capuchins  at  Cadiz,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
aggravated   a   rupture,    from    which   he   had   been 
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previously  suffering,  and  which  the  sensitive  delicacy 
of  his  nature  prevented  him  from  exposing  to 
the  examination  of  a  surgeon,  so  that  mortification 
supervened,  and  his  life  was  the  forfeit  paid. 

The  mournful  close  of  Titian's  life,  a  life  so  full 
of  glory  and  prosperity,  and  prolonged  to  a  patri- 
archal age,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  language 
of  Mrs.  Jameson.  In  the  house  with  which  a  thousand 
hallowing  associations  are  connected,  "  Titian  lay 
dying  of  the  pestilence  which  had  half  depopulated 
Venice;  on  a  bed  near  him  his  son  Orazio.  The 
curators  of  the  sick,  in  the  sternly  pitiful  fulfilment 
of  their  office,  carried  off  Orazio  to  the  plague- 
hospital  ;  but  they  left  the  old  man,  for  whom  there 
was  no  hope,  and  who  was  even  then  in  the  death- 
gasp,  to  die  alone.  It  appears  that,  before  he  could 
have  ceased  to  breathe,  some  of  those  wretches  who 
come  as  surely  in  the  train  of  such  horrors  as 
vultures  in  the  rear  of  carnage — robbers,  who  went 
about  spoiling  the  dead  and  the  dying,  entered  his 
room,  ransacked  it,  carried  off  his  jewels,  the  gifts 
of  princes,  valuable  cups  and  vases  chased  in  gold 
and  silver,  and,  worse  than  all,  some  of  his  most 
precious  pictures.  Let  us  hope  that  the  film  of  death 
was  already  in  his  eyes ;  that  he  saw  it  not,  felt  it 
not.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1576.  Even 
in  that  hour  of  terror  and  affliction  the  Venetian 
State  could  not  overlook  the  honours  due  to  their 
glorious  painter.     The  rites  of  burial  were  by  law 
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suspended,  but  an  exception  was  made  for  Titian. 
He  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  such  solemnity  as 
the  calamitous  times  would  permit,  and  buried,  as  he 
himself  had  willed,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar  of  the 
Crucifix,  in  the  church  of  the  Frari." 

To  the  beautiful  story  of  the  death  of  Leonardo 
DA  Vinci  in  the  arms  of  Francis  the  First,  we  need 
not  do  more  than  make  a  passing  allusion,  as  it  has 
been  shown  to  rest  on  too  equivocal  a  foundation  to 
be  accepted  as  authentic. 

The  death  of  Spinello  Aretino  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned,  or  at  any  rate  accelerated,  by  the 
complete  surrender  of  an  excitable  imagination  to 
the  terrorising  influences  of  its  own  creations.  He 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  brotherhood  of  Sant' 
Agnolo,  in  Arezzo,  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  subject 
of  the  Fall  of  the  Rebellious  Angels,  and  crowded  so 
many  horrors  into  the  aspect  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, that  he  was  haunted  by  a  spectral  image  in 
his  sleep  j  the  old  serpent  demanding  of  the  artist  in 
his  dreams  why  he  had  thus  vilified  him,  and  why 
the  pencil  of  Aretino  should  have  been  employed  to 
blacken  the  countenance  of  Lucifer?  The  artist 
awoke  in  such  an  extremity  of  terror,  that  he  was 
unable  to  cry  out,  but  shook  and  trembled  so  violently 
that  his  wife  awakening,  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
But  the  shock  was  so  great  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring  suddenly  from  this  accident,  and  did  not 
in  fact  survive  it  beyond  a  very  short  time,  during 
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which  he  remained  in  a  very  dispirited  condition, 
with  eyes  from  which  all  intelligence  had  departed. 

The  lives  of  Italian  artists^ — with  whom  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  work  at  their  easels  in  a  state 
of  armed  defence,  with  sword  and  buckler  close  at 
hand,  to  resent  an  insult,  or  repel  an  enemy's 
attack, — were  occasionally  terminated  with  a  tragical 
suddenness.  The  death  of  Lipro,  the  Florentine, 
happened  in  this  wise,  says  Vasari.  The  painter  w^as 
a  litigious  and  quarrelsome  person,  who  loved  discord 
better  than  peace ;  and  one  morning  he  used  most 
offensive  words  to  one  of  his  adversaries,  with  whom 
he  had  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Mer- 
canzia ;  in  the  evening,  therefore,  as  he  was  returning 
to  his  house,  this  man  waylaid  him  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  breast  with  a  knife,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
died  miserably  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after. 

Much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  cause  of  Francesco 
Francia^s  death.  The  biographer,  last  quoted,  attri- 
butes it  to  the  excessive  grief  and  stupor  into  which 
he  was  plunged  on  beholding  for  the  first  time  one 
of  the  divine  works  of  Eaffaelle ;  but  no  credence 
is  attached  to  this  relation  either  by  Malvasia  or 
Lanzi;  and  Vasari  himself  afterw^ards  hints  that 
Francia's  sudden  death  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  poison  or  apoplexy. 

GioRGioNE  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three.  He  had  fallen  in  love,  according 
to  Vasari,  with  a  lady  who  requited  his  affection 
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with  the  warmest  ardour^  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  intensity  of  their  devotion  to  each  other.  But 
in  the  year  1511  the  lady  was  attacked  with  the 
plague,  and  her  lover,  either  unaware  of  the  circum- 
stance or  heedless  of  its  consequences,  continued  his 
accustomed  visits,  was  also  seized  with  that  dreadful 
malady,  and  forfeited  his  life  to  his  affection. 

Andrea  del  Sartors  life,  after  having  been 
embittered  by  the  misconduct  of  his  termagant 
wife,  who  abandoned  him  in  the  hour  of  death, 
was  terminated  by  the  plague ;  and  the  corpse  of 
one  who  had  done  so  much  to  glorify  Florence,  was 
meanly  and  hastily  laid  in  the  earth  by  the  hands 
of  strangers. 

MoRTo  DA  Feltro,  forsakiug  the  arts  of  peace  for 
those  of  war,  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Venetian 
army,  at  that  time  lying  before  Zara,  in  Sclavonia, 
and  bartered  life  for  glory.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  skirmish  which  took  place  there;  and 
valorously  fighting  in  that  affray,  "he  was  left  dead,^' 
says  Vasari,  who  cannot  avoid  the  temptation  to  pun, 
even  "  under  the  ribs  of  death/^ — "  as  by  name  he 
had  ever  been.^^  Having  delivered  himself  of  which 
pleasantry,  the  biographer  thinks  it  right  to  assure 
us  that  in  his  fame  this  master  will  be  never  dead. 

GiROLAMO  DA  Treviso,  who  posscsscd  consider- 
able ability  as  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  painter, 
passing  over  from  Italy  to  England,  obtained  an 
appointment    in    the    king^s    service ;     and    while 
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engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  some 
batteries  around  Boulogne_,  in  1544,  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon-ball. 

Parmegiano,  after  narrowly  preserving  bis  life 
during  tbe  terrible  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  died 
a  fugitive  at  Casal  Maggiore  at  tbe  early  age  of 
tbirty-seven.  He  did  not,  like  Rubens,  perceive 
tbat  tbe  diligent  practice  of  bis  own  art  was  tbe  true 
alcbemy,  but  consumed  bis  time  in  a  delusive  searcb 
after  tbe  pbilosopber^s  stone.  Vasari  tells  tbe  sad 
story  witb  mucb  simplicity  and!  sympathy.  "No 
longer  did  be  now  employ  bis  bours  witb  tbose 
exquisite  inventions,  wbicb  be  bad  formerly  realised 
witb  bis  pencils  and  colours,  but  wasted  all  bis  days 
in  tbe  burning  of  coals  and  wood,  tbe  bandbng  of 
bottles  and  otber  trumpery,  varied  by  tbe  distillation 
of  bis  own  brains  in  absurdities,  over  wbicb  be 
would  spend  mucb  more  money  in  a  day,  tban  be 
could  make  good  in  a  week  by  bis  labours  at  tbe 
Steccata  (tbe  cburcb  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Steccata, 
at  Parma,  for  wbicb  be  was  tben  executing  some 
frescoes).  Having  no  otber  means  of  life  meanwhile, 
and  being  yet  compelled  to  live,  be  gradually  found 
himself  getting  through  tbe  little  that  he  bad,  and 
consuming  everything  in  his  furnaces.  ...  Still 
having  his  thoughts  filled  with  tbat  alcbemy,  as 
happens  to  all  those  who  have  once  given  themselves 
to  running  after  its  phantoms ;  and  having  changed 
from  the  delicate,  amiable,  and  elegant  person  that 
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he  was,  to  a  bearded,  long-haired,  neglected,  and 
almost  savage  or  wild  man,  he  became  at  length 
strange  and  melancholy,  thus  constantly  falling  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked  by 
a  malignant  fever,  which  caused  him  in  a  very  few 
days  to  pass  to  a  better  life;  and  so  it  was  that 
Francesco  found  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  this  world, 
which  had  never  been  known  to  him  but  as  a  place 
full  of  cares  and  pains.  It  had  been  his  wish  to 
receive  burial  in  that  church  of  the  Servite  monks, 
which  is  called  the  Fontana,  and  is  situated  at  about 
a  mile  from  Casal  Maggiore :  he  was  there  interred 
accordingly,  naked,  as  had  also  been  his  own  desire ; 
and  with  a  cross  of  cypress  placed  upright  on  his 
breast  in  the  grave.^^ 

Masaccio,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Florentine 
school  of  art,  was  poisoned,  it  is  suspected ;  and  the 
death  of  Giovanni  Antonio  Licinio  (better  known 
as  Pordenone)  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
same  cause.  Cavedone,  a  pupil  of  Guido,  and  an 
artist,  whose  productions  were  considered  by  Albano 
to  be,  some  of  them,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Titian, 
died  suddenly  in  the  streets  of  Bologna,  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  mendicant ;  excessive  grief  at  the  loss  of 
an  only  son  of  the  fairest  promise,  and  at  an  accusa- 
tion of  witchcraft  which  had  been  brought  against 
his  own  wife,  having  led  to  the  relinquishment  of  his 
pencil,  and  to  the  destitution  which  that  entailed. 
The  glory  which  encircles  the  name  of  Guido  was 
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dimmed  by  that  artistes  unfortunate  propensity  to 
gaming ;  and  to  the  indigence  and  distress  resulting 
from  that  disastrous  passion,  is  attributed  the  fever 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

ScHiDONE^s  losses  at  the  gaming-table  are  also 
said  to  have  occasioned  this  painter  an  anguish  of 
mind,  which  terminated  in  his  decease.  Lanzi 
relates  of  Cantarini  da  Pesaro,  that  incurring  the 
Duke  of  Mantua^s  displeasure,  and  not  succeeding 
in  his  portrait,  his  pride  was  so  far  mortified  as  to 
induce  a  fit  of  illness ;  and,  passing  to  verona,  he 
there  died,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned ;  no  very 
rare  occurrence,  adds  the  worthy  Abate,  with  de- 
famers  like  him. 

The  plague  was  a  deadly  foe  to  Italian  artists. 
PiETRo  Rosa,  Pasqtjale  Otttni,  Giovanni  Monti, 
Orazio  Riminaldi,  Gabriele,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Paolo  Veronese,  Matteo  Ingoli,  the  brothers 
Damini,  Alessandro  Turchi,  Maturino,  the 
admirable  fresco  painter  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
Polidoro,  Domenico  Puligo,  the  two  Biscaini, 
father  and  son,  Daniele  Crespi,  and  the  whole  of 
his  family,  were  all  swept  away  by  this  fearful 
scourge ;  to  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  we 
owe  the  loss  of  Titian  and  of  Giorgione.  To  this 
melancholy  catalogue,  must  be  added  the  names  of 
the  two  sons  of  Alessandro  Maganza  (a  disciple  of 
Titian),  both  of  them  artists,  who  perished  by  the 
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plague  which  ravaged  Vicenza,  in  1630.  Alessandro 
afterwards  saw  the  whole  of  his  grandchildren  fall 
victims  to  this  appalling  visitation ;  and,  stricken 
with  grief,  he  then  descended  to  the  tomb  himself. 

Shakspere^s  assertion  that  "  men  have  died,  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  bnt  not  for  love/^  appears  to 
be  contradicted  by  what  Lanzi  has  recorded  of  Luc  a 
Cambiaso.  He  says  that  Luca,  being  left  a  widower, 
became  enamoured  of  a  female  relative,  whom  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Pope  to  marry.  This  disappointment  induced  the 
neglect  of  his  art.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  his  wishes,  and 
when  he  found  himself  deprived  of  all  hope  in  this 
object,  he  fell  sick  and  died. 

NiccoLO  PizzoLO,  one  of  the  ablest  competitors  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  and  for  whom  martial  exercises 
had  as  great  a  charm  as  painting,  made  so  many 
enemies  that  one  day,  while  returning  from  his  work, 
he  was  set  upon  and  treacherously  slain. 

The  death  of  Cristof*ano  Ghbrardi,  the  friend 
and  colleague  of  Vasari,  must  be  told  in  his  bio- 
grapher^s  own  naive  and  simple  language,  and  we 
shall  ask  permission  to  quote  a  few  passages  ante- 
cedent to  those  which  immediately  relate  to  Gherardi-'s 
deaths  because  they  illustrate  naturally  and  pleasantly 
the  character  of  both  artists.  ^'^  Cristofano,'^  says 
our  good  friend  Giorgio,  "  was  a  man  who  loved  to 
speak  but  little,  and  liked  that  others  also  should  be 
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brief  in  discourse ;  lie  would  even  have  had  all  the 
names  of  people  be  very  short,  greatly  approving  that 
of  a  slave  belonging  to  Messer  Sforza,  and  who  was 
called  M.  ^  Yes/  said  Cristofano,  ^  such  as  these 
are  good  names,  but  your  Giovan  Francesco  and 
Giovan  Antonio  !  why  one  has  to  work  for  a  hour 
before  they  can  be  brought  out/  He  was  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  saying  these  things,  as  he 
did,  in  his  Borghesian  dialect,  it  was  enough  to  make 
Weeping  itself  laugh  to  hear  him.  It  was  a  favourite 
amusement  with  Cristofano  to  go  on  festival  days  to 
the  places  where  legends  and  printed  pictures  are 
sold,  and  there  he  would  remain  the  livelong  day  : 
he  would  generally  buy  some,  but  while  he  looked 
at  the  others,  he  would  for  the  most  part  lay  down 
these  purchases  and  leave  them  behind  him.  He 
would  never  mount  a  horse  unless  compelled  to  do 
so,  although  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  rank 
in  his  country  and  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  wealth. 
When  his  brother  Borgognone  died,  Cristofano  had 
to  go  to  Borgo,  and  Vasari;  who  had  received  a  large 
amount  of  his  stipend,  and  had  taken  care  of  it  for 
him,  remarked  to  him,  ^  Here,  I  have  all  this  money 
of  yours,  you  had  better  take  it  with  you  for  your 
various  requirements.^  '  I  want  no  money,^  re- 
plied Cristofano,  '  take  it  for  yourself;  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  I  have  the  luck  of  being  with  you,  and  to 
have  had  leave  to  live  and  die  by  your  side.'  '  That 
is  not  my  way,'  quoth  Vasari,   ^  to  profit   by  other 
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people^  s  labours,  and  if  you  will  not  take  your  money, 
I  will  send  it  to  Guido,  your  father/  '^By  no 
means  do  that/  returned  Cristofano,  '  for  he  would 
throw  it  away  according  to  his  custom/  Finally,  he 
took  the  money,  and  set  off  for  Borgo-a-San  Sepolcro, 
but  he  departed  unwillingly,  arriving  there  much  in- 
disposed and  in  great  depression  of  spirits.  His 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  whom  he  loved 
extremely,  brought  a  grievous  aggravation  to  a 
nephritic  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering,  and 
this  became  so  violent  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  Cristofano  died,  having  first  received  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  and  distributed  to  those  of  his 
own  family  and  to  the  poor,  all  the  money  which  he 
had  brought  with  him.^^ 

The  tragedy  of  Italian  art  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. DoMENico  Gabbiani,  whom  Redi  places 
second  to  Carlo  Maratta  only  in  genius,  continued 
the  practice  of  his  art  until  he  was  seventy-four  years 
of  age,  and  was  then  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold. 
A  similar  accident  terminated  the  life  of  Lattanzio 
Gambara  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  Vincenzio 
DA  San  Gimignano,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Raffaelle^s, 
driven  from  Uome  by  the  ruin  and  sack  of  that  city, 
in  1527,  and  thus,  as  Vasari  says,  "  deprived  of  that 
air  from  which  the  spirits  of  those  who  produce  the 
beauties  and  marvels  of  art  derive  their  nourishment," 
fell  into  a  melancholy  condition,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  village  from  whence  he  derived  his 
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name.  His  companion  Schizzone,  also  a  fugitive  from 
Rome  for  the  same  reason,  experienced  a  similar 
fate  (q).  Pietro  Testa  drowned  himself  in  the 
Tiber.  Emilio  TARUFFi^one  of  Albano's  best  pupils, 
was  assassinated.  Francesco  Fracanzani,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Spagnoletto,  "  fell  into  bad  habits  of  life," 
says  Lanzi,  ''  and  was  finally,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  a 
sentence  which,  for  the  honour  of  his  art,  was  com- 
pounded for  his  secret  death  in  prison  by  poison/^ 

Francesco  da  Ponte  (one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Jacopo,  better  known  as  Bassano)  was  afflicted  with 
severe  fits  of  melancholy,  which,  while  they  lasted, 
prostrated  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  Under  the 
influence  of  one  of  these,  he  flung  himself  from  a 
window,  and  thus  perished  miserably  in  the  very 
prime  of  life. 

■Carlo  Caliari  (one  of  the  sons  of  Paolo 
Veronese)  gifted  with  a  genius  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  his  celebrated  father,  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six,  from  excessive  application  to  study. 
Vasari  prefaces  his  memoir  of  Giannantonio 
Razzi  with  some  moral  reflections  which  foreshadow 
that  artistes  mournful  fate.  "  If,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, ^'this  artist  had  displayed  excellence  equal  to 
his  good  fortune,  as  he  might  have  done,  had  he 
laboured  to  that  efi'ect,  he  would  not  have  found 
himself  miserably  reduced  at  the  end  of  his   life, 
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which  was  always  an  eccentric,  ill-governed  one,  to 
an  old  age,  marred  by  deplorable  want/^  With  this 
prologue,  the  epilogue  is  thoroughly  harmonious. 
"  After  completing  a  commission  at  Lucca,  Razzi 
returned  to  Sienna,  weary,  old,  and  poor ;  but  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  arrival  in  that  city ;  falling 
sick,  and  having  no  one  to  take  care  of  him,  nor 
any  means  wherewith  to  procure  needful  atten- 
dance, he  took  refuge  in  the  great  hospital, 
where  he  finished  the  course  of  his  life  in  a  very 
few  weeks." 

PoLiDORO,  whose  warm  and  enduring  friendship 
for  Maturino,  constitutes  so  agreeable  a  chapter  in 
the  amenities  of  art,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
assistants  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity. 
Driven  from  Eome,  as  so  many  of  his  illustrious 
contemporaries  were,  by  the  sack  of  that  city,  our 
artist  repaired  to  Naples,  where,  finding  his  abilities 
but  poorly  appreciated  by  a  people  who  '^made 
more  account  of  a  horse  that  could  leap,  than  of  a 
master  who  could  give  life  to  the  paintings  depicted 
by  his  hands,"  he  passed  over  into  Sicily,  where  his 
talents  were  both  honoured  and  rewarded.  But  his 
thoughts  turning  towards  E-ome,  notwithstanding 
the  counter-charm  presented  by  the  society  of  a 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  the 
"honied  music"  of  whose  vows  detained  him  in 
Sicily  longer  than  he  otherwise  might  have  stayed, 
he   drew  a   considerable   sum  of  money   from   the 
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bank,  and  prepared  to  quit  Messina.  During  Ms 
residence  in  the  island,  he  had  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Sicilian  assistant  named  Tonno,  whose 
cupidity  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  offered 
by  the  large  sum  of  money  in  his  master's  possession, 
while  the  depravity  of  his  nature  rendered  him 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed  in 
effecting  his  dishonest  purpose.  Securing  the  assist- 
ance of  some  other  ruffians,  as  villanous  as  himself, 
Tonno  strangled  his  employer  during  his  sleep,  and 
after  inflicting  numerous  wounds  upon  the  corpse, 
laid  it  at  the  door  of  the  lady  to  whom  Polidoro  was 
attached,  hoping  thereby,  to  throw  the  odium  of  his 
murder  upon  that  lady^s  kindred.  Tonno  then 
shared  the  plunder  he  had  obtained  with  his 
accomplices,  presented  himself  next  morning  at 
the  house  of  a  nobleman  with  whom  his  master 
had  been  particularly  intimate,  and  poured  forth 
a  tearful  flood  of  lamentations  upon  the  evil  fate 
which  had  befallen  the  murdered  man.  Suspicion 
was  thus  diverted  from  the  real  culprit  for  a  time, 
only  to  return  and  fix  itself  with  the  greater 
tenacity.  He  was  put  to  the  question,  and  a  full 
conviction  of  his  guilt  having  been  wrung  from  him 
by  the  torture,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  age, 
tormented,  on  his  way  to  execution,  with  red-hot 
pincers.  After  death,  his  body  was  quartered.  The 
painter's  corpse  was  entombed  with  great  solemnity 
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in  the  cathedral  church  of  Messina,  and  his 
obsequies  were  worthy  of  the  artist  with  whom, 
according  to  Lanzi,  invention,  grace,  and  freedom 
of  hand  seem  to  have  died. 

While  by  some,  the  death  of  Bernardino 
PiNTURiccHio  is  traced  to  the  misconduct  of  his 
wife,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  grossly  neglected  him  in 
his  last  illness,  and  even  suffered  him  to  die  of 
want,  by  Vasari  it  is  attributed  to  a  very  different 
cause.  According  to  this  writer,  Pinturicchio,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine,  had  been  commissioned  "  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  for  San 
Erancesco,  in  Sienna,  and  having  commenced  the 
work,  a  room  was  appropriated  to  his  use  by  the 
monks,  which  was  given  up  to  him,  as  he  desired  it 
should  be,  entirely  empty  and  denuded  of  every- 
thing, a  massive  old  chest  alone  excepted ;  this  they 
left  in  its  place,  finding  it  too  heavy  for  removal ; 
but  Pinturicchio,  like  a  strange,  self-willed  man  as 
he  was^  made  so  much  clamour,  and  repeated  his 
outcries  so  often,  that  the  monks  set  themselves  at 
lastj  in  very  desperation,  to  carry  the  chest  away. 
Now  in  dragging  it  forth,  such  was  their  good 
fortune,  that  one  of  the  sides  was  broken,  when  a 
sum  of  50O  ducats  in  gold  was  brought  to  light. 
This  discovery  caused  Pinturicchio  so  much  vexation 
and  he  took  the  good  fortune  of  those  poor  friars  so 
much  to  heart,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  so  grievously  did  this    oppress  him_,   that  not 
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being  able  to  get  it  out  of  bis  tbougbts,  be  finally 
died  of  vexation.-'^ 

Pelegrino  da  Modena  fell  a  victim  to  tbe  system 
of  vendetta  formerly  so  prevalent  in  Italy,  His  son, 
in  tbe  course  of  an  intemperate  brawl  witb  some 
young  townsmen,  slew  one  of  tbe  latter,  and  was 
assisted  by  bis  fatber  to  fly  from  tbe  bands  of  justice. 
Tbe  kinsmen  of  tbe  murdered  man,  tbirsting  for 
vengeance,  pursued  tbe  fugitive,  wbo  evaded  tbeir 
grasp.  Enraged  at  being  tbus  baffled  of  tbeir  prey, 
tbey  fell  upon  Pelegrino,   and  slew  bim  on  tbe  spot. 

Eosso,  tbe  Florentine,  committed  suicide  during 
bis  residence  in  France,  wbere  be  stood  bigb  in  favour 
witb  Francis  tbe  First,  baving  apartments  in  tbe 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  maintaining  tbe  retinue 
and  equipage  of  a  prince.  Our  artist,  it  seems,  bad 
been  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  bis 
suspicions  falling  upon  a  brotber  artist,  also  a  Floren- 
tine, named  Francesco  di  Pelegrino,  witb  wbom  be 
bad  previously  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  tbe  latter 
was  apprebended,  examined,  and  put  to  tbe  torture. 
But  tbere  was  no  evidence  wbatever  to  criminate 
bim,  and  tbe  suspected  man  was  naturally  indignant 
at  tbe  accusation  wbicb  bad  been  preferred  against 
bim.  Stricken  witb  remorse  at  tbe  undeserved  slur 
be  bad  cast  upon  tbe  name  of  bis  friend,  no  less  tban 
at  tbe  pbysical  suflPering  be  bad  occasioned  bim, 
Rosso  terminated  bis  life  by  poison. 

Badassare  Peruzzi,  wbose  timidity  and  modesty 
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of  feeling  were  as  great  as  his  genius,  and  who  lived 
and  died  poor,  because  destitute  of  the  proper  self- 
respect  which  should  have  taught  him  his  own  worth 
and  encouraged  him  to  demand  a  fair  requital  for  his 
labours,  was  poisoned  by  a  rival  who  desired  to 
succeed  him  in  his  slenderly  remunerated  of&ce  of 
superintendent  of  the  fortifications  of  Sienna. 

Elisabetta  Sirani,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  female 
painters  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  was  poisoned  by 
one  of  her  own  maids  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six, 
and  her  remains  were  interred  in  the  same  vault 
which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  great  Guido. 
GiROLAMO  DA  CoDiGNUOLA  died  of  grief  at  having 
been  cozened  into  a  marriage  with  a  courtesan. 
DoMENico  MoRELi  pcrishcd  in  the  Sicilian  revolu- 
tion of  1674;  and  an  artist  named  Topino  was 
guillotined  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte.  Buffalmacco  died  a  pauper-'s 
death,  and  received  a  pauperis  funeraL 

B/AFFaelle^s  life,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
was  shortened  by  the  ignorance  of  his  physicians, 
who  exhausted  their  patient  during  his  last  illness, 
by  copious  blood-letting,  and  thus  reduced  him  to  so 
low  a  condition,  that  nature  refused  to  rally ;  and  in 
the  imminent  prospect  of  death,  he  confessed,  says 
Vasari,  and  in  much  contrition  completed  the  course 
of  his  life,  on  the  day  whereon  it  had  commenced, 
which  was  Good  Friday.  The  master  was  then  in 
the  thirty -seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  as  he  embel- 
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lished  the  world  by  his  talents  while  on  earthy  con- 
tinues onr  good  Giorgio,  so  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
his  soul  is  now  adorningheaven.  "  His  body/^  observes 
Lanzi_,  "reposed  for  some  days  in  the  chamber  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  paint,  and  over  it  was  placed 
his  noble  picture  of  'the  Transfiguration/  There 
was  not  an  artist  that  was  not  moved  to  tears  at  this 
affecting  sight.  Eespectful  to  his  master,  he  obtained 
from  the  Pope  an  assurance  that  his  works  on  one  of 
the  ceilings  of  the  Vatican  should  remain  unmolested. 
Just  towards  his  rivals,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
God  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  days  of  Bonarruoti. 
Gracious  towards  his  pupils,  he  loved  them  and 
entrusted  them  as  his  own  sons.  Courteous  even  to 
strangers,  he  cheerfully  lent  his  aid  to  all  who  asked 
his  advice ;  and  in  order  to  make  designs  for  others, 
or  to  direct  them  in  their  studies,  he  sometimes  even 
neglected  his  own  work,  being  alike  incapable  of 
refusing  or  delaying  his  inestimable  aid.  All  these 
reflections  forced  themselves  on  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  whose  eyes  were  at  one  moment  directed 
to  the  view  of  his  youthful  remains,  and  of  those 
divine  hands  that  had,  in  the  imitation  of  her  works, 
almost  excelled  nature  herself;  and  at  another 
moment  to  the  contemplation  of  this  his  latest  pro- 
duction, which  appeared  to  exhibit  the  dawn  of  a 
new  and  wonderful  style ;  and  the  painful  reflection 
presented  itself,  that  with  the  life  of  Kaffaelle,  the 
highest  prospects  of  Art  were  thus  suddenly  obscured.^' 
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With  what  a  close  fidelity  to  the  foregoing 
narrative,  Mr.  Rogers  has  pourtrayed  this  merao- 
rable  scene,  no  reader  of  that  gentleman^s  "  Italy '' 
will  need  to  be  reminded  : — 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 
Him,  in  that  hour  cast  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work  ;  when  entering  in,  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece, 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine,  that  lived  and  breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved  ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations." 

GrERARD  KuLGELGEN  was  robbcd  and  murdered  by 
a  mercenary  soldier  on  the  road  from  Pillnitz  to 
Dresden.  John  Henry  Roos  lost  his  life  during  a 
great  fire  which  occurred  in  Frankfort  in  1685. 
The  painter^s  house  was  attacked  by  the  flames, 
among  others,  and  wishing  to  save  some  of  the 
more  portable  articles  of  value,  he  ventured  into  the 
burning  edifice,  and  was  returning  with  a  porcelain 
cup  in  his  hand,  when  he  fell,  partially  suffocated  by 
the  smoke.  He  was  promptly  rescued  by  some 
courageous  friends,  but  died  on  the  day  following. 
Henry  Verschuring  perished  by  shipwreck  off" 
Dort.  The  last  days  of  the  life  of  Emanuel  de 
Witte  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  embittered  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  odium  in  which  he  was 
held,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  his  conduct. 
One  evening,  after  violently  quarrelling  with  his 
landlord,     he    vowed    he    would    never    cross    his 
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threshold  again^  and  quitted  the  house  with  rage 
and  despair  legibly  written  on  his  countenance. 
Two  persons  who  had  observed  the  wild  expression 
of  his  looks,  followed  him,  fearing  the  perpetration 
of  some  rash  act,  but  missed  him  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  night.  His  body  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
one  of  the  canals  at  Haarlem,  with  a  rope  wound 
round  its  neck,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  his 
original  intention  had  been  to  hang  himself.  The 
wretched  man  was  nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  committed  suicide.  Andrew  Both  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  returning  from  a  supper 
party  at  Venice,  and  the  loss  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
the  heart  of  his  brother  John,  that  it  was  supposed 
to  have  shortened  the  term  of  his  life. 

A  violent  attack  of  fever  shortened  the  days  of 
Hyacinthe  Eigaud,  but  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  death  appears  to  have  been  the  shock  his 
sensitive  mind  received  on  entering,  after  an 
interval  of  nine  months,  the  chamber  in  which  his 
wife  had  died.  The  agony  of  that  separation  came 
back  with  full  force  upon  his  heart,  and  stretching 
his  arms  to  heaven,  he  uttered  a  piteous  cry, 
expressive  of  belief  that  he  should  rejoin  her  of 
whom  he  had  been  bereaved;  and  experiencing  a 
relapse  of  his  malady,  died  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

The  preference  accorded  to  the  works  of  Wouwer- 
MANs  over  those  of  Pierre  de  Laar  (better  known 
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perhaps  as  Bamboccio),  was  largely  concerned  in  ter- 
minating the  latter  artist's  career.  Falling  first  into 
despondency^  and  then  into  indigence^  he  is  said  to 
have  perished  miserably  by  flinging  himself  into  a  well. 
The  same  loss  of  self-respect  operated  as  fatally  in 
the  case  of  Paudits^  one  of  the  pupils  of  Kembrandt. 
He  painted  a  picture  in  competition  with  Roster^ 
an  artist  of  Nuremberg,  but  the  judgment  of  the 
connoisseurs  was  given  in  favour  of  his  rival,  and 
the  disappointed  painter  took  it  so  grievously  to 
heart  that  it  changed  the  current  of  his  blood  and 
he  died  a  short  time  afterwards.  Antonio  Bisquert, 
an  able  painter  of  Valencia,  and  a  scholar  of  the 
Ribaltas,  died  of  grief  at  seeing  a  stranger  (Fran- 
cisco Ximenes)  chosen  in  preference  to  himself  to 
paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral.  Another 
Spanish  artist,  Orazio  Borgianni,  is  likewise 
affirmed  to  have  died  of  chagrin  on  seeing  the  order 
of  Christ  (promised  to  him,  whilst  at  Rome,  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Spain)  conferred  upon  a  rival  painter 
named  Gaspar  Celio,  who  first  slandered  Borgianni 
and  then  baulked  him  of  his  expected  prize.  Grief 
and  mortification  brought  the  life  of  Francis  Mola 
to  an  untimely  close.  He  had  just  prepared  to 
depart  from  Bome,  and  was  finishing  a  work  which 
the  Pope  had  commissioned  him  to  execute  for  one 
of  the  churches  in  that  city,  when  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between 
the    Prince   Pamfilio    and    himself,    occasioned    an 
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attack  of  apoplexy,  wliich  seized  the  artist  while  at 
his  labours,  and  terminated  fatally  about  six  hours 
afterwards.  Bologna  owed  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons  to  an  incident  which  compels 
our  sympathy  for  an  old  man  tender  of  his  well- 
earned  reputation,  and  unwilling  to  see  the  sun  of 
his  glory  darkened  by  shadows  in  the  hour  of  its 
decline.  Lonovico  Caracci^s  last  work  was  an 
"Annunciation/^  painted  in  fresco  in  one  of  the 
lunettes  in  the  cathedral  of  Bologna.  He  was  then 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  his  sight  being  impaired, 
he  was  obliged  to  trust,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
church,  to  the  judgment  of  a  friend,  for  the  assurance 
that  the  work  was  finished  with  sufiicient  care  to 
justify  its  exposure  to  the  public  gaze.  His  friend 
gave  him  that  assurance,  and  told  him  that  the 
scaffolding  might  be  removed  and  the  fresco  exhi- 
bited to  view.  Caracci  was  deceived;  the  public 
reversed  the  judgment  of  his  friend;  and  the 
mortified  artist  took  to  his  bed  and  died. 

The  Flemish  artists,  eccentric  in  their  lives, 
carried,  in  some  instances,  their  eccentricities  to 
the  threshold  of  the  grave ;  Martin  Heemskerck, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  carried  his  beyond  it. 
He  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  in  providing  marriage  por- 
tions for  some  of  the  young  girls  of  his  native  village, 
annexing  to  the  bequest  the  singular  stipulation  that 
the  young  couples,  should,  on  their  wedding-day, 
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mingle  in  a  merry  dance  above  his  grave.  This 
custom  appears  to  have  been  observed  for  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  popular  creed ;  and  the 
metallic  cross  upon  the  painter^s  tomb  was  zealously 
preserved  by  the  grateful  peasantry.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  the  dowry  still  continues  to  be  paid 
and  whether  the  nimble  feet  of  a  newly  married 
couple  still  weave  a  rustic  dance  around  tlie  tomb 
of  the  artist  in  the  grave-yard  of  Heemskerck. 

Louis  Bakhuysen  anticipated  death  with  the 
utmost  sang  fr Old,  and  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions with  the  coolness  of  a  man  issuing  instructions 
for  an  approaching  dinner  party.  It  was  the  custom 
in  Amsterdam,  as  with  us,  to  oflPer  a  glass  of  wine 
to  those  who  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  Bakhuysen,  aware  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  ordered  from  his  wine  merchant, 
shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  the  event  he  was 
anticipating,  a  quantity  of  wine  of  the  choicest  vin- 
tage, placing  his  own  seal  upon  the  corks,  to  protect 
his  friends  from  any  disappointment  in  the  gratifica- 
tion he  was  anxious  they  should  derive  from  their 
funereal  conviviality.  He  then  deposited  in  a  purse  as 
many  florins  as  he  had  lived  years,  drew  up  a  list 
of  the  friends  he  wished  to  be  present  at  his  funeral, 
and  by  his  last  will  and  testament  prayed  them  to 
spend  the  contents  of  the  purse  as  freely  as  he  be- 
queathed it,  and  to  drink  the  wine  he  had  provided 
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for  them  with  the   same  gaiety  of  heart  with  which 
he  offered  it ! 

After  the  hints  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter, 
it  will  he  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  lives 
of  many  of  Bakhuysen's  countrymen  were  shortened 
by  dissipation.  Balthazar  Vanden  Bosch,  after 
a  career  of  drunkenness  and  folly,  died  of  excess  at 
forty.  Bonaventure^Van  Overbeck  only  varied 
his  excessive  application  to  the  pencil,  b}^  his  im- 
moderate indulgence  in  debauchery.  A  wasting 
illness  laid  him  on  his  death-bed  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  In  a  consultation  of  the  faculty,  some  hope 
of  his  recovery  was  expressed  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  yet  in  the  prime  of  life ;  hearing  which,  the 
artist  laughingly  cried  out : — "  Don^t  reckon,  gen- 
tlemen, upon  my  being  only  six-and-forty  years  of 
age.  You  must  double  that,  for  I  have  lived  night 
and  day.^-*     And  he  affirmed  a  melancholy  truth. 

The  unjust  indifference  to  the  merits  of  Hercule 
Zegers,  manifested  by  his  contemporaries,  giving 
rise  as  it  did  to  despondency  and  the  loss  of  self- 
respect,  has  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  that  artist''s 
fall  into  intemperate  habits.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  was  given  up  entirely  to 
drunkenness,  and  returning  home  one  day,  in  this 
condition,  he  fell  down  stairs,  and  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  accident. 

Arent  de  Gelder  died  suddenly  while  entering 
a  carriage  which  was  about  to  convey  himself  and  a 
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party  of  friends  on  a  pleasure-trip.  The  death  of 
Adrien  Yander  Spelt  is  attributed  to  his  unto- 
■ward  union  with  a  fro  ward  wife.  Jacques  de  Baeker 
fell  into  a  consumption  and  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  a  victim  to  the  unremitting  practice  of  his 
art,  which  undermined  a  constitution  naturally 
delicate.  Francisco  Ximenes  died  of  over-exertion 
in  finishing  a  large  picture  within  a  given  time, 
and  proved  his  attachment  to  the  art  he  had  fol- 
lowed, by  bequeathing  his  substance  to  found  a 
chapelry  for  sons,  and  a  dowry  fund  for  orphan 
daughters  of  painters. 

We  meet  with  few  artists  who  die  so  completely 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  as  that  blessed  Franciscan, 
Pedro  Nicolas  Factor,  who  used  to  vary  his 
labours  at  the  easel,  Mr.  Stirling  tells  us,  by  a 
frequent  flagellation  of  himself,  who  was  a  deter- 
mined woman-hater,  whose  "  humility  was  so  great 
that  he  would  frequently  lie  down  in  the  cloister,  or 
even  in  the  street,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  passers  by,''^ 
and  whose  "  charity  was  so  unbounded,  that  he  was 
rarely  seen  with  any  other  clothing  but  his  brown 
frock,  because  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  away 
the  under-garments  with  which  his  friends  provided 
him."  "  On  his  death-bed  he  displayed  the  same 
humility  and  devotion  for  which  he  had  been  remark- 
able through,  life ;  his  last  wish  was  to  be  buried  in 
a  dunghill,  and  the  midnight  before  his  decease 
sounds  of  celestial  music  proceeded  from  his  cell. 
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His  body^  being  laid  out  to  public  yiew,  was  visited 
by  tbe  grand  master  of  Montesa^  many  of  the  nobles, 
and  all  the  clergy  of  Valencia ;  and,  reliques  of  the 
dead  friar  were  so  eagerly  sought  for,  that  a  poor 
student,  under  pretence  of  kissing  his  foot,  actually 
bit  off  two  of  his  toes  before  the  corpse  was  con- 
signed to  its  sumptuous  tomb  in  the  chapel.''^  The 
pious  painter,  who  was  thus  unceremoniously  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  his  lower  extremities,  subse- 
quently received  canonisation. 

In  the  last  moments  of  Pietro  Bianchi  we  find 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  Though  con- 
sumed by  a  raging  fever,  he  replied  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  asked  the  dying  man  if  his  head  con- 
tinued free  from  the  influence  of  the  malady,  "So 
free,  that  I  could  embody  my  thoughts  upon  the 
canvas  if  I  only  had  it  at  hand.^^ 

RoTENHAMER  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  and, 
though  his  earnings  had  been  considerable,  yet  such 
had  been  the  improvidence  of  his  habits,  that  his 
indigent  circumstances  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
rendered  it  necessary  for  his  friends  to  subscribe  in 
order  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
Paul  Potter  died  from  excessive  application  to  his 
art,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -nine ;  and  the  same 
undue  strain  upon  his  powers  accelerated  the  end  of 
Eustace  le  Sueur.  It  is  painful  to  add,  that  Le 
Brun,  who  visited  his  brother  artist  in  articulo 
mortis,  suffered  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospective 
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I'emoval  of  a  rival  to  overcome  his  sympathy  for  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  dying  man.  "  Death/^  said 
he^  after  quitting  the  sick-chamber  of  Le  Sueur^ 
'^  is  about  to  extract  a  great  thorn  from  my  foot !  ^' 
Charles  Van  Manoer  vras  killed  by  the  ignorant 
treatment  of  a  medical  charlatan.  Michael  Coxcie^ 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-five,  perished  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold, 
while  painting  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Antwerp. 
CoRNiLLE  de  Vischer  was  drowned  in  passing  from 
Hamburgh  to  Amsterdam ;  and  Simon  Jacobs  was 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1572.  Augustin 
Joris  overbalanced  himself  in  drawing  up  some 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  his  brashes,  and 
was  drowned  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Jean 
Badens,  returning  from  Italy  to  Antwerp,  with  the 
accumulations  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  his  art 
and  his  own  thrift,  was  plundered  and  maltreated  by 
a  party  of  marauding  soldiers,  and  the  loss  of  his 
hard-earned  savings  so  weighed  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  died  shortly  afterwards  a  prey  to  grief. 

Grief  at  the  loss  of  a  wife  whom  he  adored  broke 
the  spirit  of  Rafael  Mengs,  and  consummated 
the  ruin  of  his  health,  which  had  been  previously 
debilitated  by  excessive  exertion.  He  sought  for 
solace  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  indulged  him- 
self in  no  respite  from  his  labours.  ''  His  last  work,^^ 
says  Mr.  Stirling,  "  was  the  Annunciation  of  Our 
Lady  for  the  Chapel  Eoyal  at  Aranjuez.      The  day 
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on  which  he  commenced  it^  Azara  found  him  stand- 
ing before  the  canvas^  and  feebly  humming  a  sonata 
of  CoreUi,  a  composer  whose  music,  he  said,  he  in- 
tended to  imitate  in  the  picture.  At  his  death  the 
work  wanted  only  a  few  finishing  touches^  and  the 
final  strokes  of  the  artistes  pencil  were  bestowed  on 
the  arm  of  the  archangel  which  holds  the  symbolical 
lily  /'  What  sorrow  and  toil  had  commenced,  empi- 
ricism completed,  for  having  placed  himself  first  in 
the  hands  of  a  German  quack  at  Eome,  and  then  of 
a  nun  at  Narni  who  professed  to  effect  marvellous 
cures  by  a  decoction  of  jasmin  flowers  and  a  strong 
dose  of  antimony,  Mengs  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
folly  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  of  San 
Michele,  on  the  Janicular  hill. 

Jean  Petitot  died  almost  with  the  brush  in  his 
hand.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  death  he 
had  been  occupied  in  painting  his  wife's  portrait,  and, 
when  evening  arrived,  the  venerable  artist  (for  he 
was  eighty-five  when  his  summons  came),  had  taken 
his  last  sleep.  Vanloo  laboured  until  the  very  eve 
of  his  death,  and  the  last  words  of  the  dying  man 
were  these :  "  I  depart  with  but  one  regret — that  I 
have  been  unable  to  teach  my  son  Hj^polite;  the 
others  have  no  further  need  of  my  instruction/' 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  story  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  death.  The  one  represents  it  as  having 
occurred  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
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attacked  him  while  painting  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset ;  the  other  attributes  his 
decease  to  jealousy,  preying  upon  a  mind  morbidly 
alive  to  the  malignant  iufluences  of  that  unhappy 
passion.  Kneller^s  rising  reputation  is  said  to  have 
been  a  source  of  great  affliction  to  Sir  Peter.  Before 
the  advent  of  that  artist,  his  supremacy  as  a  portrait 
painter  had  remained  unquestioned  ;  and  the  thought 
of  its  being  disputed  just  at  the  close  of  his  career 
by  a  young  and  ambitious  man,  who  was  daily 
growing  into  public  favour,  was  perfectly  intolerable 
to  Lely.  The  physician  who  attended  him  aggravated 
the  mental  malady,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
aware,  but  of  the  true  cause  of  which  he  was  probably 
ignorant ;  for,  being  intimate  with  Kneller  also,  he 
mal-adroitly  rung  the  praises  of  the  latter  artist  in 
the  ears  of  his  patient,  who  was  too  proud  to  manifest 
the  pain  they  occasioned  him,  but  too  sensitive  to 
escape  their  mischievous  consequences.  "  When  it 
was  too  late,^^  observes  D^Argenville,  "  the  physician 
discovered  that  while  he  had  been  prescribing 
medicines  for  the  painter^s  body,  he  had  been 
unconscious!}^  poisoning  his  mind  by  his  conver- 
sation ;  and  hence  his  unfortunate  patient,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  fell  a  victim  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
which  he  refrained  from  acknowledging,  and  to  his 
physician^s  incapacity  to  '  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased.^ "  Allan  Cunningham  declines  to  endorse 
the  latter  story  of  the  artistes   death,  alleging  that 
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"  there  was  nothing  of  that  high  order  about  Kneller 
which  could  be  supposed  capable  of  sickening  the 
soul  or  shortening  the  life  of  the  other/' 

Peter  Brandel  died  so  poor,  that  he  was  buried 
by  charity.  Weyeman  died  in  prison ;  some  libels 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  having  subjected  him  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  Antony  Vander  Eeckhoute,  shortly  after  his 
marriage  to  a  wealthy  lady  of  quahty,  died  instant- 
aneously from  the  effects  of  a  pistol-shot,  while 
taking  an  airing  in  his  carriage.  The  dastardly 
assassin  was  never  discovered  ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  to  be  an  unsuccessful  rival  for  the  hand  of 
Madame  Eeckhoute.  James  de  Wolf,  a  misanthropic 
hypochondriac,  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  which  he  had  placed 
for  that  purpose  in  one  corner  of  his  own  chamber. 

Valentin,  on  his  return  from  a  convivial  party  in 
the  suburbs  of  Rome,  heated  with  wine,  lost  his  life 
by  imprudently  bathing  in  a  fountain  in  the  Piazza 
d'Espagna,  in  that  city.  The  artist  was  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age  when  his  promising  career  was 
thus  cut  short. 

Jean  Baptiste  Oudry  was  verging  on  seventy 
when  paralysis  struck  the  pencil  from  his  hands.  "  I 
shall  die,''  exclaimed  the  artist,  "^  if  I  can  no  longer 
labour  at  the  easel;"  and  he  only  survived  the 
attack  three  months.  The  death  of  Francis  Le 
Moine  was  attributable  to  excessive  exertion.     He 
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was  engaged  for  seven  years  in  painting  the  ceiling 
of  the  grand  saloon  at  Versailles,  lying  for-  that 
purpose  in  a  constrained  position  and  at  the  same 
time  tasking  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  loss  of  his  wife  assisted  to 
shatter  his  system,  and  the  jealousy  and  detraction 
which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  other  artists, 
envious  of  the  favours  bestowed  upon  him  by  royalty, 
contributed  to  embitter  his  life.  He  was  attacked 
by  a  fever  which  rendered  him  delirious,  and  which, 
after  it  had  quitted  him,  left  his  mind  jarred  and 
diseased.  He  lived  surrounded  with  imaginary 
terrors,  and  believed  that  the  archers  of  the  king's 
guard  were  constantly  in  pursuit  of  him.  His  friends 
beheld  this  melancholy  condition  of  his  mind  with 
regret,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  him  by  reading  to 
him  passages  from  the  history  of  Rome.  He  listened  to 
the  narrative  with  moody  silence,  and  nothing  aroused 
him  from  his  stupor  but  the  recital  of  the  mode  in 
which  some  old  Roman,  weary  of  life,  destroyed 
himself  with  stoical  fortitude  ;  these  passages  the 
painter  would  request  the  reader  to  repeat,  which, 
being  done,  Le  Moine's  eyes  would  gleam  with  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm,  and  he  would  exclaim, — "  That 
was  indeed  a  noble  death  to  die ! ''  and  so  relapse 
again  into  his  former  listlessness.  One  of  the  last 
pictures  he  executed,  displayed  the  gloomy  com- 
plexion of  his  thoughts.  It  represented  the  dead 
body  of  Csesar  borne  in  solemn  state  upon  an  ivory 
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bier  througli  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City,  while 
a  Roman  exhibited  to  the  excited  populace  the  blood- 
stained mantle  of  the  murdered  hero.  It  was  thus 
the  poor  hypochondriac  fed  his  mind  with  sombre  and 
distempered  thoughts,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  fearful 
expectation  of  approaching  calamity, — 

"  Fix'd  as  a  sentinel,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
All  expectation  of  a  coming  foe," 

One  day  he  was  startled  by  some  one  knocking 
at  his  door.  It  happened  to  be  a  friend  who  had 
called  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  artist  to 
accompany  him  into  the  country  for  a  few  days, 
hoping  that  a  change  of  scene  and  cheerful  society 
might  alleviate  the  malady  with  which  Le  Moine 
was  afflicted.  The  painter^s  diseased  imagination 
immediately  conjured  up  a  body  of  archers  waiting 
at  the  door,  to  convey  him  to  prison.  Terror  goaded 
him  to  madness,  and  locking  himself  in  the  room 
where  he  then  was,  he  seized  a  sword  and  stabbing 
himself  in  nine  places,  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 
This  melancholy  incident  occurred  in  1737,  the  artist 
being  then  not  more  than  forty-nine  years  of  age. 

Bertholet  Flemael  is  said  by  one  author  to 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  profoundest  melancholy, 
which  conducted  him  to  his  grave ;  while  another 
asserts  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Brinvilliers,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate 
terms.     Job  Eerkeyden,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
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his  age,  met  with  his  death  by  accident,  having 
fallen  into  a  canal  at  Amsterdam  one  evening,  after 
quitting  a  party  of  pleasure  at  a  cabaret.  Werd- 
MULLER,  a  promising  Swiss  artist,  was  also  drowned 
by  accident  when  not  more  than  twenty-nine  years 
of  age. 

Kloosterman^s  death  occurred  during  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  where  he  had  practised  his  art 
with  so  much  success,  and  husbanded  his  earnings 
with  so  much  thrift,  as  to  have  saved  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  The  management  of  his  household 
was  confided  to  a  female,  whose  position  in  it  was 
somewhat  equivocal,  but  in  whom  the  painter  placed 
unlimited  trust.  One  day,  during  his  absence  from 
home,  this  woman  contrived  to  strip  the  house  of 
every  object  of  value  that  was  portable,  the  painter's 
accumulated  earnings  included,  and  absconded  with 
the  plunder.  She  was  never  heard  of  afterwards, 
and  the  painter  never  regained  his  property.  The 
loss  of  one  or  both  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  died  shortly  after  the  occurrence  just  alluded  to. 

The  death  of  Penteman  took  place  under  circum- 
stances of  an  almost  romantic  character.  One  of 
his  nephews,  who  was  a  member  of  the  municipality 
at  Rotterdam,  had  given  his  uncle  a  commission  to 
paint  a  picture,  in  which  he  was  to  represent  every 
object  calculated  to  inspire  one  with  a  contempt 
for   life,  its    vain   amusements,    and    its    transitory 

pleasures, — to 
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"  Put  delusion's  dusky  train  to  fligbt, 
Dispel  the  mists  our  sultry  passions  raise, 
From  objects  low,  terrestrial,  and  obscene, 
And  show  the  real  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man  unafflicted  ever  saw." 

While  this  picture  was  in  progress^  he  had  occasion 
to  visit  a  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  sketches  of  the  various 
emblems  of  mortality.  The  day  being  sultry,  he 
happened  to  fall  asleep,  and  was  all  of  a  sudden 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  an  alarming  com- 
motion in  the  objects  around  him.  The  bones  of 
the  skeletons  were  all  in  motion,  the  skulls  mopped 
and  mowed,  and  their  fleshless  jaws  chattered  and 
^f  grinned  horribly,  a  ghastly  smile/^  The  painter 
started  to  his  feet  in  terror,  and  rushed  into  the 
street  more  dead  than  alive.  As  soon  as  he  could 
collect  his  scattered  senses,  he  perceived  that  natural 
causes  had  been  at  work,  and  that  the  whole  city 
had  heaved  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
occurred  in  September,  1692.  The  fright,  however, 
proved  mortal,  for  the  painter  died  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Van  Kuyck  to  incur  the 
charge  of  heresy,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of 
liberty,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Dort.  Every 
effort  was  used  to  obtain  his  release  by  the  highest 
judicial  functionary  of  that  city,  and  the  painter,  in 
gratitude  to  the  friendly  judge,  painted  and  pre- 
sented to  him  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.     But,  in 
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poiirtraying  the  wise  king,  the  foolish  artist  gave 
him  his  owu  countenance,  and  this  was  "  flat  blas- 
phemy "  in  the  eyes  of  his  spiritual  enemies.  The 
wicked  deed  was  made  to  point  sharp  sentences  in 
the  pulpit^  and  the  good-natured  judge  found  himself 
assailed  in  sermons  as  a  perverter  of  justice,  who 
was  anxious  to  save  an  heretical  painter  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Not  to  dwell 
unnecessarily  upon  this  sad  business,  we  will  briefly 
mention  that  Van  Kuyck  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
Nieuwerck  at  Dort  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the 
year  1572,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  a  little 
daughter  seven  years  of  age.  A  pious  Catholic, 
writing  a  memoir  of  his  life,  says  of  him  that  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  clever  artist: 
"  happy  had  it  been  for  him,^^  ejaculates  the  good 
man,  who  never  seems  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  salvation  of  a  heretic, — "  bappy 
had  it  been  for  him  if  he  had  also  been  a  good 
Christian ! ''  We  wish  we  could  add  that  this 
sentence,  instead  of  being  written  in  the  eighteenth, 
was  penned  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  burden  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of 
WiLLEM  Key  appears  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  Some  assert  that  the  artist 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
countenance  of  the  sanguinary  Spaniard,  but  the 
most  generally  received  account  is  this  : — that  Key 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Duke^s  portrait,  and 
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while  engaged  in  its  execution,  lie  heard  the  Duke 
of  Alva  concert  with  the  servile  judges  the  death 
of  the  Count  d^Egmont  and  some  other  noblemen. 
The  cool  and  utterly  merciless  way  in  which  this 
bloody  business  was  planned,  produced  such  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  painter^s  mind,  that 
on  his  return  home  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  died 
upon  the  5th  of  July,  1568,  the  very  day  on  which 
Count  d^Egmont  and  Count  Horn  were  put  to 
death. 

Of  Aertgen^s  eccentricities  we  made  mention 
in  a  previous  chapter.  When  he  wished  to  dispose 
of  a  picture,  he  generally  conducted  the  intending 
purchaser  to  a  cabaret,  where  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded and  the  artist  received  the  price  of  his 
labours;  after  which,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
little  nest  under  the  ramparts  of  Leyden,  Aertgen 
would  spend  the  night  in  wandering  through  the 
streets,  playing  on  his  flute.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  these  nocturnal  rambles,  the  poor  flute-player  fell 
into  a  canal,  and  thus  terminated  his  wanderings  and 
his  life. 

Lucas  de  Leyden  attached  equally  to  his  brother 
artists  as  to  art  itself,  equipped  a  small  vessel  at  his 
own  expense,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  the 
most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Netherlands,  and  at 
each  city  which  he  visited,  as  at  Ghent,  Malines, 
and  Antwerp,  he  entertained  his  brethren  with  a 
fete.      At   Middelburgh,   Leyden^s   hospitality  was 
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returned  in  such  a  sumptuous  manner  by  Jean 
Mabuse,  that  the  health  of  the  guest,  never  very 
strong,  gave  way.  The  suspicion  preyed  upon  his 
mind  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  though  it  was 
perfectly  groundless,  yet  it  held  him  in  such  thrall 
that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  continued  bed-ridden 
for  the  space  of  six  years,  without,  however,  relin- 
quishing the  exercise  of  his  pencil  and  graver.  One 
day  the  desire  grew  strong  within  him,  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  over-arching  canopy  of  heaven.  His 
wish  was  gratified,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  prayer  of 
a  dying  man, 

"  Upon  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 
The  twilight  of  eternal  day;" 

for,  eight  and  forty  hours  afterwards,  he  breathed  his 
last. 

Joachim  Benckelaer,  who,  even  for  his  best 
works,  could  barely  gain  a  recompense  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  died  in  indigent  circum- 
stances at  Antwerp,  when  not  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  leaving  unfinished  a  work  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  biog- 
rapher mentions,  that  the  productions  for  which  he 
was  so  miserably  remunerated  in  life,  that  his  last 
hours  were  saddened  by  the  bitter  reflections  to 
which  his  poverty  gave  rise,  were  sold  soon  after  his 
death  for  sums  ten  or  twelve  times  greater  than  the 
purchase   money   originally  paid    to   their   author. 
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This,  however,  is  but  the  repetition  of  a  story  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  of  a  "  tale  which  every  day  brings 
with  it/' 

The  death  of  Carlo  Dolci  lies,  it  is  said,  at  the 
door  of  Lnca  Giordano,  though  '^  Fa  Presto  "  must 
be  held  to  have  been  innocent  of  all  intention  of 
bringing  about  such  a  catastrophe.  Carlo  had 
laboured  assiduously  and  conscientiously,  but  the 
finish  he  bestowed  upon  his  pictures  was  so  great, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  their  execution  so  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  sum  he  obtained  for  them, 
that  old  age  found  him  a  poor  man.  When  Gior- 
dano visited  Florence,  he  sought  out  the  aged 
Florentine,  rallied  him  on  the  tedious  care  which 
he  bestowed  upon  his  works,  and  showed  him  in  his 
own  free  dashing  style,  how  he,  "  Fa  Presto,^'  could 
accomplish  in  a  few  hours  what  the  scrupulous  and 
pains-taking  Dolci  would  spend  whole  weeks  in 
executing.  The  banter  was  kindly  meant,  but 
Luca's  words  were  poison  to  the  old  man's  heart. 
They  conveyed  a  reproach  which  Carlo's  own  con- 
science and  his  narrow  means  only  too  strongly 
confirmed,  and  at  fourscore  years  of  age  he  died 
under  the  influences  of  the  deep  dejection  which 
Giordano's  remonstrances  had  given  rise  to.  The  viva- 
cious Neapolitan  was  much  saddened  by  this  event, 
and  the  sight  of  a  picture  painted  by  "  poor  Carlino" 
moved  him  to  tears  long  afterwards,  at  Naples. 

Francis  Bassano's  death  happened  under   cir- 
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cumstances  remarkably  similar  to  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  tragic  termination  of  Le  Moine's 
career.  His  powers  of  mind  and  body  were  alike 
overwrought  in  painting  the  great  Council  Chamber 
in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice^  and  he  fell  into 
a  condition  of  hopeless  melancholy.  The  disease  of 
his  mind  took  precisely  the  same  character  as  that 
of  the  French  artistes.  He  believed  that  the  officers 
of  justice  were  always  on  his  track,  and  one  day  the 
danger  of  arrest  appeared  to  be  so  imminent,  in  his 
disordered  fancy,  that  he  leaped  out  of  a  window 
and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Over  exertion  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the 
church  of  the  Stigmata  at  Rome  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Louis  Garzi.  But  as  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  commission 
from  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh,  and  he  lived  to  be 
eighty-three,  his  life,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  was  not 
materially  abbreviated  by  the  execution  of  this,  his 
last  fresco. 

The  death  of  two  or  three  artists  has  been  traced 
to  domestic  misfortunes.  Thus  Hubert  Goltzius, 
we  are  told,  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  second  wife,  and  expiated  by  his  death  the 
folly  he  had  committed  in  marrying  her.  A  French 
writer  pithily  rounds  oiF  his  narrative  of  this  artistes 
life,  by  the  assertion  that  he  had  the  talents,  the 
virtues,  and  the  household  sorrows  of  Socrates. 

Charles   D^Ypres,  uniting  himself  to    a   lovely 
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woman  who  did  not  happen  to  gladden  her  husband^s 
home  by  the  gift  of  a  family,  took  that  circum- 
stance so  much  to  heart  that  he  committed  suicide. 
Another  statement  represented  him  as  having 
previously  married  a  young  girl  in  Italy,  whom  he 
abandoned  on  quitting  that  country  ;  and  as  regard- 
ing the  privation  of  children  in  his  second  marriage, 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  desertion  of  his  first 
wife,  so  that  under  the  combined  influences  of 
remorse  and  vexation,  he  foolishly  terminated  his 
life  by  his  own  hand. 

Vicente  de  Joanes  was  painting  an  altar-piece 
for  the  church  at  Bocaireute  when  he  was  attacked 
by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  Antonio 
Arias  Fernandez,  in  old  age,  indigence,  and  decre- 
pitude, subsisted  towards  the  close  of  his  life  on  the 
charity  of  his  friends,  and  died  miserably  in  a  public 
hospital  at  Madrid.  The  death  of  Francisco  de 
Herrera  the  younger,  is  attributed  to  chagrin  at 
not  obtaining  the  post  of  painter  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain.  Manuel  de  Molina, 
who  was  a  lay-brother  of  the  order  of  Capuchins, 
died,  it  is  said,  from  over  exertion  "in  the  Convent 
garden,  whither  he  was  sent  to  dig  by  a  surly 
superior,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  money  to 
buy  materials  for  painting  !^^  Bartolome  Perez 
perished  by  a  fall  from  a  scafl'old,  while  painting  a 
ceiling  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Monteleon. 
Sebastian   Munoz  met  with  a   similar   fate  while 
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retouching  the  frescoes  of  Herrera  on  the  dome  of 
the  church  of  Atocha.  Juan  Gang  de  Arevalo^ 
after  vanquishing  an  opponent  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled  about  a  seat  at  a  bull  feast^  at  Alcala  de 
Henares,  was  assassinated  by  two  ruffians^  who  had 
been  suborned  by  his  cowardly  antagonist.  Josef 
Antolinez^  an  expert  swordsman  like  the  last- 
named  painter,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  into 
which  he  was  thrown  after  a  fencing-match  at  the 
house  of  a  master  of  arms.  A  duello  of  another  kind 
shortened  the  life  of  Pedro  Atanasio  Bocanegra. 
A  feeling  of  rivalry  existed  between  himself  and  an 
artist  named  Ardemans,  and  a  trial  of  skill  was 
proposed,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  respective 
claims  to  pre-eminence,  the  test  on  the  part  of  each 
being  a  portrait  of  the  other.  "Arderaans,^^  says 
Mr.  Stirling,  "  who  was  then  hardly  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  first  entered  the  lists,  and  taking  up 
his  palette  and  brushes,  without  previously  drawing 
any  outline  on  the  canvas,  produced  an  excellent 
resemblance  of  his  antagonist  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Bocanegra,  greatly  daunted  by  this  feat,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  applause  which  his  rival  met  with 
from  the  numerous  spectators,  put  ofi"  his  own  exhi- 
bition till  another  day;  and  in  the  end  utterly 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  transfer  the  features  of  his 
enemy  to  canvas.  His  defeat,  and  the  jeers  of  his 
former  admirers,  are  supposed  to  have  cost  him  his 
life,  for  he  died  a  few  days  after,  in  1688.^^ 
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An  indignity  put  upon  Giovanni  Battista 
TiEPOLO^  by  the  brethren  of  a  convent  at  Aranjuez, 
who  removed  some  pictures  he  had  executed  for 
their  church,  to  make  way  for  the  works  of  some 
other  artists,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  his 
health,  already  enfeebled  by  illness,  gave  way 
irrecoverably,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

Mr.  Stirling,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
major  part  of  the  foregoing  information  relating  to 
the  deaths  of  Spanish  artists,  relates  the  following 
incident  in  connexion  with  the  last  hours  of  Alonso 
Cano,  who  participated  in  Antonio^s  antipathy 
against  the  "  tnisbelieving  Jews.^^  (r)  "  The  curate 
of  Santiago  coming  to  see  him,  begged  to  be 
informed  whenever  he  desired  to  confess  or  receive 
the  sacrament,  that  he  himself  might  attend  him. 
To  this  friendly  request  the  dying  man  replied  by 
asking  if  he  ever  administered  the  sacrament  to 
Jews  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  ?  Finding  that 
the  clergyman  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  that 
duty,  he  said,  '  Then,  Senor  Licentiate,  I  must  bid 
you  farewell  in  God^s  name,  for  he  who  communi- 
cates with  them,  shall  never  communicate  with  me  / 
and  he  obtained  leave  to  be  attended  by  the  curate 
of  the  adjacent  parish  of  San  Andres." 

We  have  noticed,  in  another  chapter,  the  tragical 
termination  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Flemish 
artists;  but  there  are  several  others  of  whom 
we  have    yet    to    speak.      The    cause    of    Philip 
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WouwERMANs  death  is  variously  reported.  By  some 
it  is  attributed  to  disappointment  and  chagrin  at 
not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  which  he 
deserved^  while  others  regard  it  as  the  result  of 
excessive  application  to  the  labours  of  his  profession. 
His  industry  was  certainly  immense,  but  the  natural 
diffidence  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  unfitting 
him  to  cope  with  those  who  knew  the  value  of  his 
pictures  better  than  their  author,  and  who  obtained 
them  from  him  almost  on  their  own  terms,  chained 
him  to  the  easel,  and  kept  him  poor.  His  death, 
whether  occasioned  by  grief  or  toil,  occurred  when 
he  was  not  more  than  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

Cornelius  Bega,  a  pupil  of  Adrien  Ostade, 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  experienced  the  severe 
trial  of  seeing  her  attacked  by  the  plague.  Every 
one  deserted  the  sufferer,  with  the  single  exception 
of  her  lover,  "Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only 
he;^^  and  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  aJffection,  for 
the  malady  proved  fatal  both  to  the  artist  and  his 
betrothed. 

Francis  Paul  Ferg,  a  Viennese  artist,  who 
settled  in  London,  after  having  been  reduced  to 
indigence  by  an  imprudent  marriage,  and  living 
from  day  to  day  in  fear  of  an  arrest  by  his  creditors, 
was  found  dead  in  the  street  near  to  the  door  of  his 
abode,  which  his  failing  strength  had  prevented  him 
from  reaching. 
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Prins  was  drowned  in  a  canal.  John  Linsen 
was  killed^  it  is  said,  in  a  quarrel  witli  a  gamester. 
Francis  Wouters,  who  was  chief  painter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  was  shot 
by  an  unknown  hand.  Hans  Holbein  died  of  the 
plague  in  London  in  1554.  Vanderdort  hung 
himself  in  despair,  for  having  mislaid  a  miniature  by 
Gibson,  which  had  been  enquired  for  by  Charles  I., 
and  which  was  found  shortly  after  the  painter's 
decease. 

Yan  Cleef  is  generally  believed  to  have  died  in 
a  madhouse,  into  which  his  conduct  certainly  justified 
his  admission.  The  life  of  Albert  Durer  was 
shortened  by  domestic  inquietude;  and  death 
released  him  from  the  uncongenial  and  irritating 
companionship  of  his  Xantippe,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven. 

The  muster-roll  of  English  artists,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  presents  the  names  of  but  few  who  have  made 
a  violent  or  unnatural  ending  of  their  lives.  John 
Greenhill,  whom  Walpole  styles  the  most  pro- 
mising of  Lely's  scholars,  returning  from  a  carouse 
with  some  players,  fell  into  a  kennel  in  Long  Acre, 
and  died  the  same  night.  Owen  was  accidentally 
poisoned.  Clennell  ended  his  days  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  and  the  tragical  end  of  poor  Haydon  is  of 
too  recent  occurrence  to  be  otherwise  than  famiUar 
to  all. 

We  commenced  this  chapter  Avith  the  last  words 
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of  an  artist;  and  remembering  that  "the  sunset  of 
life  gives  it  mystical  lore/^  we  will  conclude  it  with 
those  of  another ;  citing  for  that  purpose  the 
touching  story  of  the  death  of  David  Scott,  as 
narrated  by  his  brother.  Though  the  great  change  was 
at  hand,  the  painter's  thoughts  were  still  lingering 
with  the  art  he  loved  so  well,  and  therefore  he  was 
asked  to  listen  while  a  criticism  was  read  to  him, 
which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  in  which  the  merits  of  the  dying  man's  "De 
Gama,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm,"  were  discussed 
in  a  spirit  of  cordial  admiration  : — 

"  It  was  compared  in  grandeur  to  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Eschylus^  the  Prometheus 
Bound.  '  Ah,  Eschylus  V  he  said,  and  continued 
at  intervals  in  a  low  voice,  '  that  is  praise  indeed. 
But  they  are  doing  these  things  because  I  am  suflPer- 
ing.  Tve  been  told  Haydon  mentioned  my  subject 
as  a  good  one  for  a  picture ;  he  did  so  perhaps  after 
he  visited  me.  Well,  what  I  have  done  and  said 
have  always  been  alike ;  what  I  have  effected  has 
been  with  much  pains,  and  much  suffering,  long 
fighting,  never  at  once,  many  times  my  whole  nature 
struggling.  And  that  picture  is  one  result—to  get 
the  same  character  throughout  and  adequate  execu- 
tion— no  feebleness.  The  knee  of  the  sailor  might 
be  carved  in  ivory — it  is  not  mere  paint — and  the 
shoulder  of  the  next  figure  too.  Flesh  is  palpitating, 
and  I  try  to  give  that ;  but  I  speak  of  the  manner  of 
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painting  ....  If  I  could  but  have  time  yet,  I  think  I 
could  meet  the  public  in  their  own  way  more,  and 
and  yet  do  what  I  think  good.  But  it  is  over,  and 
here  I  lie. 

" '  Life  is  ripe,  disease  is  dark 
Upon  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  ; 
Eipe  is  life,  the  certain  mark 
That  blight  will  soon  invade  its  root.' 

Here  he  repeated  some  verses,  so  far  as  he  remem- 
bered them.  I  asked  what  they  were.  ^  Some 
verses  I  made  a  few  days  ago.  Somewhere  you  will 
find  them  when  I  am  gone.^  I  endeavoured  to  excite 
hope^  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  belief  that  he 
would  yet  be  well  again.  '  If  it  were  but  so  !  This 
chest— this  neck — no,  it  cannot  be — it  seems  too 
great  a  prize;  too  awfully  grand  a  thing  to  enjoy  life 
again  with  this  experience  overcome — to  have  been 
thus  ill — to  have  seen  into  the  darkness  and  return 
to  the  clearness  of  life.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  know 
how  to  live  and  work.  For  three  years,  I  have  lived 
in  a  greater  Kfe  of  freedom  than  ever  before,  but  for 
this  frustration.^  '^ 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  spirit  which 

tt  Working  out  its  way- 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay," 

was  enfranchised  from  its  earthly  thrall.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  forty- two. 


Does  the  artist,  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far, 
and  who  has  finally  perused  this  chapter — set  up  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  as  a  grave-stone  is  set  up  at  the 
end  of  our  own  lives,  with  the  emblems  of  mortality 
sculptured  upon  it,  to  remind  the  living  of  the  dead, 
— require  to  be  reminded  of  the  moral  of  these  con- 
cluding pages  ?  It  has  been  already  spoken  by  a 
true  poet : — 

"  Aet  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts  thoLigh  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating,  • 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 


APPENDIX. 


(A.) 

"At  twelve,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  Gainsborough  was  a 
confirmed  painter.  The  sketches  which  he  made  were  concealed 
for  a  time — the  secret,  however,  could  no  longer  be  kept.  He 
had  ventured  to  request  a  holiday,  which  was  refused,  and  the 
audacious  boy  imposed  his  own  penmanship  on  the  master  for 
the  usual  written  request  of  his  father  of  '  Give  Tom  a  holiday.' 
The  trick  was  found  out;  his  father  looked  upon  the  simulated 
paper  with  fear,  and  muttered,  '  The  boy  will  come  to  be 
hanged  ! '  But  when  he  was  informed  that  those  stolen  hours 
were  bestowed  upon  the  pencil,  and  some  of  Tom's  sketches  were 
shown  to  him,  his  brow  cleared  up,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  The  boy 
will  be  a  genius  ! '  Other  stories  of  his  early  works  are  not 
wanting.  On  one  occasion  he  was  concealed  among  some 
bushes  in  his  father's  garden,  making  a  sketch  of  an  old  fantastic 
tree,  when  he  observed  a  man  looking  most  wistfully  over  the 
wall  at  some  pears,  which  were  hanging  ripe  and  tempting. 
The  slanting  light  of  the  sun  happened  to  throw  the  eager  face 
into  a  highly  picturesque  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  and  Tom 
immediately  sketched  his  likeness,  much  to  the  poor  man's  con- 
sternation afterwards,  and  much  to  the  amusement  of  his 
master,  when  he  taxed  the  peasant  with  the  intention  of 
plundering  his  garden,  and  showed  him  how  he  looked.  Gains- 
borough long  afterwards  made  a  finished  painting  of  this 
Sudbury  rustic — a  work  much  admired  among  artists — under 
the  name  of  Tom  Peartree's  portrait." — Lives  of  the  British 
Painters,  1829. 

(B.) 
Speaking  of  these  old  prints,  the  artist  himself  says,  "  I  gazed 
till  a  love  of  art  grew  within  me,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  what 
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was  on  her  (the  widow's)  walls.  I  got  bits  of  paper  and  pencils, 
and  made  many  attempts,  I  could  see  that  my  hand  was 
improving,  and  I  had  sketched  some  things  not  amiss,  when  at 
eight  years  old,  I  was  removed  to  Sutton,  the  birthplace  of  my 
father.  Before  this  I  should  have  mentioned  that  my  father, 
pleased  with  my  attempts,  had  sent  me  boxes  of  colours,  which 
I  knew  so  little  how  to  use,  that  I  applied  to  a  house -painter 
for  some  mixed  paint,  which  he  gave  me  in  an  oyster-shell,  and 
the  first  man  I  painted  was  in  black." — Life  of  Stothard,  by 
Mrs.  Bray,  1851. 

(C.) 
"  Garrick,  I  am  told,  was  pleased  once,  during  his  stay  at  the 
Black  Bear,  to  listen  complacently  while  the  boy,  urged  by  his 
father,  recited  a  long  passage  from  Shakspere,  On  the  great 
actor's  return,  within  the  space  of  a  month,  as  he  alighted,  he 
called  out,  '  Landlord,  has  Tommy  learned  any  more  speeches, 
eh  ? '  and  ordering  the  boy  and  his  tea  to  be  taken  to  the 
summer  house  in  the  garden,  said,  '  Come,  now,  my  man,  begin  ; ' 
and  when  the  tea  and  the  speuting  Were  finished,  he  clapped  his 
head  and  said,  '  Bravely  done.  Tommy  :  whether  will  ye  be  a 
painter  or  a  player,  eh  ? '  " — Lives  of  the  British  Painters, 
vol.  vi. 

(D) 

Vasari  grows  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  recital  of  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  painter  of  Vinci.  He  says  that 
Leonardo  "being  by  nature  of  an  exalted  imagination,  and  full  of 
the  most  graceful  vivacity,  he  sang  to  the  lute  most  divinely, 
improvising  at  once  the  verses  and  the  music.  .  .  .  Endowed 
with  such  admirable  intelligence,  and  being  also  an  excellent 
geometrician,  he  not  only  woiked  in  sculpture  but  in  archi- 
tecture. .  .  He  it  was  who,  though  still  but  a  youth,  first 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  canal  from  Florence  to  Pisa.  He 
likewise  made  designs  for  mills,  fulling  machines  and  other 
engines,  which  were  to  be  acted  on  by  means  of  w^ater.  . 
Further,  he  was  so  imbued  with  power  and  grace  by  the  hand  of 
God,  and  was  endowed  with  so  marvellous  a  facility  in  repro- 
ducing his  conceptions ;  his  memory  also  was  always  so  ready 
and  so  efficient  in  the  service  of  his  intellect,  that  in  discourse 
he   won   all   men   by   his   reasonings,   and   confounded   every 
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antagonist,  however  powerful,  by  the  force  of  his  arguments. 
Perpetually  seeking  to  add  excellence  to  excellence,  to  whatever 
he  turned  his  thoughts,  mind  and  spirit,  he  gave  proof  in  all  of 
such  admirable  power  and  perfection,  that  whatever  he  did  bore 
an  impress  of  harmony,  truthfulness,  goodness,  sweetness  and 
grace,  wherein  no  other  man  could  ever  equal  him."  And 
having  shown  us,  in  this  genial  and  loving  spirit,  the  wealth  of 
Da  Vinci's  marvellous  mind,  we  must  let  the  good  Giorgio 
indulge  us  with  a  glimpse  into  the  painter's  heart.  "  He  was 
fond  of  all  animals,"  he  says,  "  ever  treating  them  with  infinite 
kindness  and  consideration  ;  as  a  proof  of  this  it  is  related,  that 
when  he  passed  places  where  birds  w^ere  sold,  he  would 
frequently  take  them  from  their  cages,  and  having  paid  the 
price  demanded  for  them  by  the  sellers,  would  then  let  them 
fly  into  the  air,  thus  restoring  to  them  the  liberty  they  had  lost." 
He  adds  that  "  the  radiance  of  Leonardo's  countenance,  which 
was  extremely  beautiful,  brought  cheerfulness  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  melancholy,  and  the  power  of  his  word  could  move 
the  most  obstinate  to  say,  "No,"  or  "Yes,"  as  he  desired  ; 
while,  with  the  generous  liberality  of  his  nature,  he  extended 
shelter  and  hospitality  to  every  friend,  rich  or  poor,  provided 
only  that  he  were  distinguished  by  talent  or  excellence."  0,  si 
sic  omnes  ! 

(E.) 
When  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  arrived  in  Mantua 
(a.d.  1530),  Giulio  Romano  made  many  magnificent  preparations 
for  his  reception  by  order  of  the  Duke ;  these  consisted  of  arches, 
perspective  scenes  for  dramatic  representations,  and  various 
matters  of  similar  kind,  in  the  invention  of  which  Giulio  never 
had  his  equal,  for  never  was  there  any  man  who,  in  the 
arrangement  of  masquerades,  or  the  preparation  of  extraordinary 
habiliments  for  jousts,  festivals,  and  tournaments,  displayed 
fancy  and  variety  of  resource  such  as  he  possessed ;  this  was 
acknowledged  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  time, 
by  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  by  as  many  other  persons  as  were 
present.  Besides  all  these  things,  Giulio  Romano  prepared 
numerous  designs  at  difi'erent  periods  for  the  city  of  Mantua  : 
chapels,  houses,  fronts  of  palaces,  gardens,  all  were  constructed 
and  arranged  by  his  hand,  and  so  much  pleasure  did  he  find  in 
adorning  and  embellishing  that  city,  that  whereas  he  had  first 
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found  it  buried  in  mud,  with  the  streets  full  of  foetid  water, 
and  even  the  houses  sometimes  scarcely  habitaWe  from  the 
same  causp,  he  brought  the  whole  to  such  a  condition,  that  it  is 
now  dry,  healthy  and  agreeable ;  all  which  is  attributable  to  the 
labours  of  Giulio  Romano. —  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  vol. 
iv.     (Mrs.  Foster's  Translation.) 

(F.) 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  devotional  spirit  in  which 
some  of  the  early  painters  commenced  their  labours,  with  the 
similar  spirit  of  earnest  belief  in  inspiration,  which  was  present 
in  the  mind  of  Milton,  during  the  composition  of  his  great  works. 
In  the  account  of  his  own  studies,  prefixed  to  the  second  Book 
of  his  Treatise  on  Church  Government,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  declares  his  intention  of  giving 
to  the  world,  at  some  future  day,  such  a  master-piece  of  literature 
as  shall  be  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  "  For  some  few  years 
to  come,"  he  says,  "  I  may  go  on  trust  with  the  reader,  towards 
the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to 
be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like 
that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained 
by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters, 
but  hy  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  ivith  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the 
liallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleases.^'' 

(G.) 
While  Murillo  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  of  a 
brother  artist  and  to  give  him  his  cordial  tribute  of  praise,  he 
abhorred  arrogance  in  other  painters,  as  he  scrupulously  avoided 
anything  approaching  to  it  in  his  estimate  of  himself.  Cean 
Bermudez  records  a  happy  reply  which  Murillo  made  to  the 
haughty  and  conceited  Valdes  Leal,  who  so  far  waived  his 
customary  pride  as  to  ask  Estevan"s  opinion  of  a  picture  which 
he  had  just  completed,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  which  was 
a  corpse  in  process  of  decomposition.  Murillo  regarded  the 
putrid  horror  very  attentively,  and  turning  to  its  author,  replied, 
"  Gompadre,  it  is  a  picture  which  cannot  be  looked  at  without 
holding  one's  nose." 
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(H.) 
To  the  honours  paid  to  Rubens  by  the  princes  and  potentates 
of  Europe,  let  us  append  the  mention  of  a  compliment  offered 
to  his  genius  by  the  peasantry  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
at  no  more  distant  period  than  the  last  Peninsular  War,  when 
the  palaces  and  monasteries  of  that  unhappy  country  were 
despoiled  of  so  many  treasures  of  art  either  by  English  gold  or 
French  rapacity.  Yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  former, 
"the  nuns  of  Leeches,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "had  agreed  to  strip 
their  walls  of  the  six  magnificent  compositions  by  Rubens,  the 
gift  of  Olivarez  to  their  sisterhood,  when  the  country  people  rose 
in  defence  of  the  heir-Joom  of  their  native  village.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  more  powerful  spoiler,  a 
French  general  of  brigade  whom  the  purchaser  (an  English 
picture  dealer)  bribed  with  two  of  the  disputed  pictures,  in 
order  that  the  fitting  decorations  of  a  Castilian  church  might 
cumber  the  gallery  of  an  English  noble." 

(I) 
E  quel  che  furo  a'  nostri  di,  o  sono  ora, 
Leonardo,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Gian  Bellino, 
Duo  Dossi,  e  quel  ch'  a  par  sculpe  e  colora 
Michel,  piu  che  mortale,  Angel  divino ; 
Bastiano,  Rafael,  Tizian  ch'  onora 
Non  men  Cador  che  quel  Venezia  e  Urbino, 
E  gli  altri  di  cui  tal  1'  opra  si  vede, 
Qual  della  prisca  eta  si  legge  e  crede ; 

Questi  che  noi  veggiam  pittori,  e  quelli 
Che  gia  mille  e  mill'  anni  in  pregio  furo, 
Le  cose  che  con  state,  coi  pennelli 
Fatt'  hanno,  altri  sull'  asse,  altri  sul  muro. 
*  *  *  * 

Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  xxxiii. 

(J.) 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story,  and 

the  description  given  of  the  Prior  by  Pino,  in  his  Storia  Genidna 

del  Cenacolo,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  head  of  Judas  in  the 

picture.     Besides,  the  species  of  revenge  which  is  here  attributed 
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to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  foreign  to  the  native  goodness  and 
dignity  of  his  character. 

(K.) 

The  patronage  bestowed  upon  Gerard  Dow,  by  this  family,  was 
of  the  most  munificent  character,  and  justified,  if  anything  could 
justify,  the  tediously  laborious  finish  which  he  bestowed  upon 
their  portraits.  They  are  said  to  have  made  him  annually  a 
present  of  a  purse  of  a  thousand  florins,  solely  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  first  refusal  of  all  the  works  he  produced  ;  while 
those  which  they  selected  were  paid  for  on  a  scale  of  cor- 
responding liberality. 

(L.) 

Giordano  turned  his  extraordinary  facility  of  touch  to  excellent 
account,  and  accumulated  great  riches.  At  his  death  he  left 
150,000  ducats  invested  in  various  securities,  several  thousand 
ducats  in  ready  money,  jewellery  of  the  value  of  20,000  ducats, 
a  sumptuously  furnished  mansion,  and  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ! 

(M.) 
M.  D'Argenville  gives  a  very  different  account  of  Salvator 
Rosa's  marriage,  which  that  author  asserts  did  not  occur  until 
Salvator  was  upon  his  death-bed,  and  then  only  in  obedience  to 
the  urgent  commands  of  his  confessor.  "  Signer  Salvatore,"  said 
his  ghostly  adviser,  with  solemn  earnestness, "  questo  vi  conviene 
fare,  se  volete  andare  in  Paradiso  ; "  to  which  the  painter  replied 
in  a  spirit  of  submissive  resignation,  and  with  a  grim  humour, 
which  showed  that  his  merry  spirit  remained  with  him  to  the 
last,  "  Se  andar  non  si  puo  in  Paradiso,  senza  esser  cornuto  (for 
his  fair  model  is  said  to  have  been  very  frail)  converra  farlo." 

(N.) 
In  the  course  of  one  of  Frank  Mieris's  nocturnal  rambles,  after 
parting  from  Jan  Steen,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble  into  a 
sewer,  and  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  the 
friendly  assistance  of  a  poor  cobbler  and  his  wife,  who  dragged 
him  out,  took  him  to  their  mean  abode,  and  laid  him  in  bed. 
Next  morning  the  artist  departed,  not  much  the  worse  for  his 
disaster,  but  without  acquainting  his  humble  friends  with  the 
name  or  character  of  their  guest.      Two  years  afterwards  he 
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testified  his  gratitude  by  sending  them  a  small  painting,  which 
he  recommended  them  to  preserve  with  care,  or  if  they  wished 
to  part  with  it,  to  offer  it  to  a  connoisseur.  Circumstances 
impelled  them  to  convert  the  picture  into  moneys  and  the 
astonished  cobbler  received  eight  hundred  florins  for  the  com- 
position from  a  burgomaster  to  whom  it  was  oifered. 

(0.) 
'1  here  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Paolo  Uccello  which  is  worth 
quoting,  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  equivocal  posi- 
tion occupied  by  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  monasteries 
which  they  adorned  with  the  productions  of  their  pencils.  When 
Paolo  was  occupied  in  painting  the  Holy  Fathers,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  San  Miniato,  at  Florence,  the  abbot  (says  Vasari)  gave 
him  scarcely  anything  to  eat  but  cheese,  of  which  our  painter,  who 
was  shy  and  timid,  becoming  tired,  resolved  to  go  no  more  to 
work  at  the  cloister.  The  abbot  sent  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
absence  ;  but  when  Paolo  heard  the  monks  asking  for  him,  he 
would  never  be  at  home,  and  if  he  chanced  to  meet  any  of  the 
brothers  of  that  order  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  he  hurried  away 
with  all  speed,  flying  from  them  as  fast  as  he  was  able.  One 
day,  two  of  the  friars,  more  curious  than  the  rest,  and  younger 
than  Paolo,  ran  after  and  overtook  him.  They  then  inquired 
why  he  did  not  come  to  finish  the  work  he  had  commenced,  and 
wherefore  he  fled  at  the  sight  of  one  of  their  body  ?  "  You  have 
so  murdered  me,"  replied  Paolo,  "  that  I  not  only  run  away 
from  you,  but  dare  not  stop  near  the  house  of  any  joiner,  or  even 
pass  by  one,  and  all  tJiat  is  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  your 
abbot,  for  what  with  his  cheese  pies  and  cheese  soup,  he  has 
made  me  swallow  such  a  mountain  of  cheese,  that  I  am  all 
turned  into  cheese  myself,  and  tremble  lest  the  carpenters  should 
take  me  to  make  their  glue  with.  Of  a  surety,  if  I  stayed  with 
you  any  longer,  I  should  be  no  more  Paolo,  but  cheese."  The 
monks,  departing  from  him  with  peals  of  laughter,  told  the  story 
to  their  abbot,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to  his  work,  with 
the  promise  that  he  would  order  him  dishes  not  made  of  cheese. 
But  while  artists  were  thus  indifferently  treated  by  ecclesiastics, 
they  occasionally  stole  a  march  upon  the  "  monkery,"  and  the 
trick  which  Alesso  Baldovinetti  put  upon  the  hospitallers  of  St. 
Paul,  at  Florence,   would   have   delighted   Boccaccio.     In  the 
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eightieth  year  of  his  age,  the  painter,  craving  "  a  quiet  pathway 
to  a  quiet  grave,"  purchased  admission  into  the  retreat  just 
mentioned,  and  knowing  that  there  were  other  secular  inmates  of 
the  hospital  besides  himself — avarice  and  covetousness  to  wit — 
he  determined  to  employ  the  latter  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
make  them  minister  to  his  comfort  during  the  few  remaining 
years  he  had  to  live.  Therefore  he  caused  to  be  conveyed  into 
his  new  apartment  a  bulky  chest,  concerning  the  contents  of 
which  he  gave  many  mysterious  hints,  all  tending  to  impress 
the  brotherhood  with  the  belief  that  it  contained  money.  The 
superintendent  and  his  associates,  knowing  that  the  painter's 
possessions  would  pass  into  their  hands,  whenever  he  died, 
treated  him  with  all  the  respect  and  attention  which  a  poor 
expectant  usually  bestows  upon  a  rich  legatee,  and  the  aged 
Alesso  found  himself  surrounded  w^th  comforts  and  the  object 
of  unceasing  solicitude.  Death  at  length  summoned  the  painter 
from  the  hospital,  and  the  bulky  chest  became  the  property  of 
the  brotherhood.  Picture  their  consternation  on  discovering 
that  its  contents  were  simply  a  few  portraits  on  paper,  some 
rough  sketches,  and  a  small  book  containing  directions  for  pre- 
paring the  stones  and  stucco  for  Mosaic,  with  other  directions 
in  reference  thereto. 

(P.) 
Emanuel  de  Witte  once  perpetrated  a  very  scurvy  jest  upon 
Lairesse's  ugly  and  diminutive  nose,  in  the  midst  of  a  room  full 
of  company.  The  provocation  was  too  much  even  for  the  weak 
spirit  of  the  mild  Gerard  to  endure,  and  falling  upon  the 
impudent  jester,  he  gave  him  such  a  sound  thrashing  that  his 
friends  hardly  knew  him.  next  morning.  One  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  w^as  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  asked  De  Witte 
who  had  maltreated  him  thus.  "  Oh,  it's  Lairesse,"  said  he,  "who 
made  a  rough  sketch  of  me  last  night  by  candlelight,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  to  finish  me  by  daylight." 

(Q-) 

Rosso,  the  Florentine,  was  one  of  these  unfortunates.  It  was 
his  untoward  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
soldiery,  who  compelled  him  to  officiate,  barefoot  and  unbon- 
neted,  as  a  porter,  and  in  that  capacity  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  stock  of  a  victualler,  during  the  general  pillage. 
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(R.) 
"  Alonso  Cano's  hatred  of  the  Jews  was  intense.  No  saint 
or  soldier  of  the  middle  ages  ever  held  the  race  of  Israel  in 
more  holy  abhorrence.  In  his  walks  through  the  narrow 
Moorish  streets  of  Granada,  if  he  met  any  poor  Jew  hawker  in 
his  san  henito,  the  garb  ordained  by  the  Inquisition  for  the  tribe, 
he  crossed  over  the  way,  or  sheltered  himself  in  the  nearest 
porch,  lest  he  should  brush  the  misbeliever  with  the  hem  of  his 
cassock,  or  cloak,  and  be  defiled.  If  such  an  accident  befel  him, 
he  would  immediately  strip  off  the  unlucky  garment  and  send 
home  for  another.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  doubtful  contact,  he 
would  appeal  to  his  servant,  when  the  rogue,  says  Palomino,  was 
wont  to  reply  that  it  was  a  mere  touch,  which  mattered  nothing, 
well  knowing  that  the  unclean  thing  would  be  immediately 
thrown  in  his  face".  He  was,  however,  subject  to  dismissal  if  he 
ever  ventured  to  put  on  any  part  of  the  condemned  apparel.  It 
happened  one  day,  that  the  canon,  returning  from  his  walk, 
found  his  housekeeper,  who  had  but  lately  entered  his  service, 
higgling  within  his  very  house  with  one  of  the  circumcised. 
He  immediately  raised  a  prodigious  outcry,  and  hastened  about 
in  search  of  a  stick  or  poker,  whereat  the  Hebrew  gathered  up 
his  wares  and  fled,  and  the  housekeeper  escaped  a  beating  only 
by  taking  refuge  in  a  neighbour's  house,  whence  her  master 
would  not  receive  her  back,  until  he  had  assured  himself  that 
she  had  no  Jewish  kin  or  connections,  and  until  she  had  per- 
formed quarantine.  He  likewise  purified  his  dwelling  by 
repaving  the  spot  which  the  Israelite  had  polluted  with  his  feet, 
and  the  shoes,  in  which  he  himself  had  followed  his  track, 
swelled  the  spoil  of  his  serving  man." — Stirling's  Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain,  vol.  ii. 
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